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PREFACE. 


In the present volume are brought together the most 
important of Mr. Grote’s minor writings. The sub- 
, jects are very varied; in all of them the composition 
is higlily wrougfit^; and *the, scholarly and philoso¬ 
phical essays are for the most part treated in a 
popular manner. 

Tlie earliest work of the author given at full is the 
‘ Essentials of Parliamentary Reform.’ It came out 
at the commencement of his public and parliamentary 
career, ^ind sets fijrth in a systematic shape his theory 
of Representative Governmen^-s* Since the date of 
its publicfcition this country has passed through forty 
years of unexampled political excitement and dis¬ 
cussion ; nevertheless, from the thoroughness of the 
author’s gras}') of political principles, the freshness 
ami vigour of his illustration, and, not least, the high 
moral tone pervading the whole, the work is neither 


antiquated nor commonplace. In particular, his 
mode of supporting the doctrine that makes property 
the basis of the franchise, so far from being hackneyed 
by repetition, has lain unused on bccasions when it 
might have been employed with effect. 

■ The short paper on Hobbes is a notice of the first 
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and second volumes of Sir William Molesworth’s 
luxurious and complete edition of Hobbes’s writings. 
An interesting account of the circumstances that led 
Molesworth to undertake the edition, at consider¬ 
able outlay, is given by Mrs. G-pte (‘Life,’ p. 128). 
The notice is exceedingly characteristic of its author, 
and reproduces some of his most deep-seated con¬ 
victions, and most frequent topics of conversation. 

The article on Grecian Legends, published .in 

1843, was preparatory to the first part of the 
‘History of Greece,’ which deak^with Legendary 
Greece; going over the ground of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth chapters of the work. It is not 
bereft of its interest by the more expanded handling 
in those chapters. One of the examples given of a 
myth created in our own times, has been reckoned 
a felicitous contribution to the author’s general 
theory. 

The article on Boeckh’s ‘ Metrology,’ published in 

1844, in the Classical Museum^ is a careful and 
elaborate estimate of the evidence remaining- to us 
respecting Ancient Measures, Weights, and Money. 
The interest of the discussion is not confined to 
the scholar. By means of the usa^s relative to the 
standards of measure, weight, and money coinage, 
the general reader will obtain glimpses of ancient 
life, while ample proofs are afibrded of the Eastern 
origin of this part of Greek and Eoman civilisation. 

The* ‘ Presidential Address to the City of London 
Scientific Institution,’ and the ‘ Address on deliver- 
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ing the prizes at University College,’ are deliberately 
composed, and express tlje speaker’s sentiments as to 
the aims of young men preparipg themselves for the 
work of life. The pursuit of jcnowledge, iSbth as a 
means* and for its (j^n sake, i§ strongly put forward 
in combination with a high ideal of self-reliance and 
patriotic citizenship. 

The Eeview of Sir George Lewis’s work, on the 
• Credibility of Early Roman History,’ is both an 
interesting summary of the work, and a close criti- 
cisnf of its positions. Concurring with the author 
in his standard of historical evidence, and in his re¬ 
probation of the long-prevalent looseness of historical 
statements, Mr. Grote points out instances where he 
thinks Lewis’s scepticism is carried too far. The 
reader will be gratified to see the agreements and 
the differences of tliese two great authorities, as to 
the historical value of the earV^st Roman records. 

The article (originally published as a pamphlet) 
on Plato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the 
Earth, is throughout polemical, and on that ground 
alone sliows the author to advaiitagt/ The point in 
dispute is—Wither Plato maintained the Rotation 
of the Earth alrout its axis, in opposition to the then 
received view of its being stationary. To have anti¬ 
cipated the greatest of astronomical discoveries would 
have been immensely to his honour. The question 
apparently involves the meaning of a Greek word; 
but it really turns upon a very different considera¬ 
tion, namely, whether Plato could hold two doctrines 
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inconsistent with ^ch other—^the revolution of the 
starry sphere and the revolution of the earth. Plato, 
in a fanciful manner of his own, maintained both 
doctrine^ and did not feel the inconsistency; and, 
Mr. Grote, so far from being slacked or astooished 
at the circumstance as his opponents appear to 
be, characteristically regards it as a very frequent 
situation of the human mind. The discussion brings 
out some curious specimens of ancient modes pf 
thinking. 

The ‘ Eeview of John Stuart Mill’s Examination of^ 

r ^ ^ 

^ Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ’ is a studied pro¬ 
duction, and takes a wide scope. It is prefaced by 
a warm eulogium on the elder Mill, which has a 
permanent biographical value. Before entering upon 
the Examination of Hamilton, Mr. Grote surveys the 
other works of its author—the ‘ Logic,’ the ‘ Pplitical 
Economy,’ and the ‘Liberty’; and avows his own 
obligations more particularly to the ‘Logic.’ The 
review of the work on Hamilton lucidly discusses the 
chief topic in debate, and is distinguished among other 
points for proi^uncing a more favourable opinion 
upon Hamilton on the whole than tlmt expressed by 
Mill as the result of his critical exanmiation. 

The Papers on Philosophy are printed from the 
author’s MSS. The principal topic handled in them 
is the great question of Metaphysics—the Perception 
of the External World, on which Mr. Grote had long 
and intently meditated, but without having published 
his conclusions. There is also a criticism written 
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shortly before his death on some parts of M. Taine's 
work, ‘ De rintelligence/ chiefly wUh reference, to 
another favourite subject —ths primary truths of 
science. 

The Introduction contains abstracts of the Essay 
on Mackintosh, the Eeview of ‘Mitford’s Greece,’ 
and the S|)eeches in Parliament—the six Ballot 
Speeches being given by themselves—followed by 
a critical survey of the ‘History of Greece,’ the 

‘Pl&to,’ and the ‘Aristotle’; and ends with a notice 

* • • 

of Mr. Grote’s later public career, particularly in^ 
his connection with the University of London. 


Loki)ON% Octoher, 1S73. 


A. B. 
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-Tales and Poems. 24mor. 2.9. Gd. 

-Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mc. Gs. 

Dramas and Plays, 2 Vols. 24mo. Gs. 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 58. 

Beauties. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 3.9. Gd, * 

BURR’S (G, D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra¬ 
phical Plan Drawing, and on sketching ground without instruments. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6s. 

BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 

Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
Translated by Kev. J. K. Fishlakk. E'lfth Edition. Svo. 12«. 

_ - -- - CATALOGUE OP IRREGULAR GRKEK VERBS. 

With all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, 
-accompanied by an Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. J. R. 
F'laHhi.KVt, Fifth Edition. Revised by Rev. E. Venablrs. Post Svo. 6s 

CALLCOTTS (Ladt) Little Arthur’s History of England. 
New Edition, brought doton to 1S72, With Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 2$.Gd. 
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CAMPBELL’S (Lord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 

of the Great Seal of England. From the Earlient Timcfl to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cs. each. 

-Lords Lyndhurst and Broughara, 8vo. IGs. 

Chief Justices of England. Prom the Norman 
CoiKiiieHt to the Death of Lord Teuterdcu, Second Edition. 3 Vole. 
8vo. 42s. 

- Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements. 8vo. hs. Qd. 

-- Life of Lord Bacon. Fcap. 8vo. 29. (if/. 

(Sir Neil) Account of "Naj)oleonjiit Fontainebleau 

and Elba. Dtdiig a floiifnal of OccurreiK!e.s and Notes of liis Conver¬ 
sations, A.'c, I’oi trait. 8vo. 15.v. 

-- — (George) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 

of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

-(Thos.) Essay on English Poetry. AVitli Short 

Lives of the liritisli l*oets. FostSvo, 3s. 6d. 

CARNARVON’S (Lord) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 

Frovinces. Third Edition. Tost 8vo. '6s. M. 

- Remiiiiseences of Athens aud the ]\rorca. With 

Map. Crown Svo. 7s. (id. 

Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 

Notes on Iheir Religion. Third Edition. Rost 8'?o. fw. 6d. 

CASTLEREAGH (The) DESPATCHES, -from the commencement 

of the olhcial career of Viscount Casllereagh to t?ie close of his life. 
12 Vols. 8vo. 14». each. 

CATHCART’S (Sir George) Commentaries on the War in Russia 

and Germany, 1812-13. I'lans. Svo. H.?. 

(?AVALCASFLLE and CROWE’S History of Painting in 

Italy, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. With Illustrations. 6 Vols. 
8vu. 2ls. eacli. * 

- Early Pleini.sh Paihters, their Lives and 

Works. Illustrations. Pf^tBvo. lO.s. 6t/.; nr Liu ge I’aper, Svo. ir>«. 

CHILD (0. Chaplin, j\BD.) Benedicite; or, the Song of the Three 

Cliildren; being lllosti-ations of the Rower, 15'neficence, and Design 
manifested by tlie Creator in his ivorks. KX//. thousand. Rost Svo. U.v. 

CHURTON’S (Archdeacon) Gongora. An Historioal Essay on the 
*j!Vgo of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. Portrait. 
2 Vols. Small Svo. 12s. 

-- New Testament. Edited with a Plain Practical 

Commentary for the in-e of Famili<fi and Geiuual Jtouders. ' With 100 
Panoramic and otlior Views, from Sketches and Photographs made on 
the Spot. 2 vols. Svo. 

CICERO’S LIFE AND TIMES. His Character as a Statesman, 

Orator, and Friend, with a Selection from Ids Correspondence and Ora¬ 
tions. By William Forsyth, LL.D. Third Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Svo. 1U«. 6d. • 

CLARK’S (Sir James) Memoir of J)r. John Conelly. Comprising 

a Sketch of tlie Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America. With 
Portrait. Po.st Svo. IUji. 6(1. * 
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CHUUCH (Thk) & the AGE. Ehsays oa the Principles and 

Present Position of tlm Atiglican Cliurcli. 8vo. 14s. Conteuis:— s 

Anglican Principle!!—Di'fin ll‘'i>lc. Divines of Kith and ]7tb Centuries. 

Modern Keligiims'J'lionglit.—Uisliop of —Rev. A. W IIikIiUu. 

Gloucester and Hrisiol. LitiirgieH and liiiuiil, Itcv. M. F. 

State, Church, and Synods.—-Rev. Ur. Sadi"r. 

Irons. rdiiiich r.ducatioii.—Canon Harry. ' 

lleligious li.se of Taste.—Rev, R. St. Indian Missions.- Sir lUitle Frere. 

John Tyrwliitt. Clnmdi and the I’eoplc.-Rev. \Y. 1). 

Place of the Laity.—Professor Pnrrows. .M.'iclHg.iu. 

ParishPriest.—Rev. Walshiim llow. Coneiliminn jind Coin))rehension.— 

Rev. Dr. Weir. 

.. SECOND SEEIES. Svo. 12.s. Contents:— 

Church and I'anperisin Ivn l Nelson. Tolevaiion. — l)eaii Cowi''. 

AmericanCliuich.—Hislmpot’Western IDsteru t'liineli aiM Anglican Corn- 

New Yoik, imuiiim. Rev. Ce 1 . Williams. 

Chni'ch and Science. Prelieiidary A Disestaldishcd CInirch. Dean of 
Clark. Cashel. 

Ih’clesiastical Ln\v.—Isanil-ard Prnnel. Chrisiian 'rradition.—Rev, Dr. Irons. 

Church A. National I'.iliiciilion. l>i'g(ns.- -Rev. l!r. Weir. 

Canon Nomis. I’ail•l•hilll Councils.— .\rchdeacoa 

Church and Uaiver.sitie.s. .Jidui G. ( Iniioiian. 

Talbot. 

CLIVE’S (Lord) Life. By Eev. G. 11. GhEia. Post Svo. 3«. 6d. 

CLODE’S (C. ]\1.) Military Forces of the Ciown ; their Administra¬ 
tion and Govenmieut. 2 Vols. hvo. 21s. each. 

Administration of Justice under .Military and Martial 

Law. Svo. _ 12.S. 

COLCHESTER (Tue) I'AFEES*, The Diary and Correspondence 

of Charles Abtiott, Lord Colchester, Sjieaker of the House of Commons, 
1802-1817. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42,v. 

COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Mdh Ediliot. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. tis. Cd. 

COLLINGWOOD’S (CrjTHBKLr) Hambies of ft Naturalist oji the 

Slu'res ami Waters.'if thef Cliiuii Sea. Iteing »ih.servatioiis in Natural 
History during H Voyage to China,I' c. Witii Hlustratidiis. Svo. Ids. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home aud, Colonial Library.] 

COOK’S (Canon) Sermons J’rcacbed at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 

and on Special Occasions. Svo. fl.v. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 

and Practical Knowledge, aud adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. New Kdilinn. Woodcuts.' Fcap. Hvo. 5s. 

COOPER’S (T. T.) Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

Ovt rland-Iouruey from China towards India. Hlustrauoii.s. 8vo. 16.s'. 

CORNWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during' the 

American War,—Adniiiiistratloiis in India,—Union with Ireland, aud 
Peace of Amiens. Se.wnd Kdilion. 3 Vols. Svo. (id*. 

COWFER’S (Countess) Diary wltile Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales, 1714—20. Edited by Hon. Si’KKOrr 
C^WPEB t* Stiond Bdilion. Portrait. 8vo. 10.». Hd. 

CRABBE’S (Rev. George) Lif^ and Poetical Works. With Illus- 

ira’i''ns. Royal Svo. 7.s. 
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CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children; 

Fifth Edition. 18mo, Is. dd. I 

--Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Fi/t^mth Edition. Woodcuts. ISrao. 2.». 6d. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 

the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal Hvo. 10#. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 

8 VO. 15.V. 

— Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8vo. l-<. 

CROMWELL (Oliver) and JoMN BUNYAN. JLsays. By 

Roi-.kut SouniKv. PostSvo. 2s. 

CUMMING’S (R. Gordon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Chace, and Notices 
t)f tlie Native Tribe-s. Sixth F/iititm. Woodcuts. Post Svo. d.v. 

CROWE’S AND CAVALCASELLE’S Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s. G'/.; or Large Paper, 8vo, l-^v. 

•-History of Painting in Italy, from 2nd to IGih 

Century. Derived from Historical Ile'ie»rohert as well as Inspection of 
Ihe Works of Art in that ('ouutry. With moro than 100 lllustratloH.s. 
r) Vols. 8vo. 21s. eacii. 

Cl’N YNGHAME’S (Sir Arthur) Travels in the Ivistern Caucasus, 

on the Caspiati, and Hlack Seas, iit D.agh«st!m and the Fnmtiers of 
Persia and Turko}’. With Map and 11 lustra tions. ,8vo. JSv. 

CURTIUS’ (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 

Forms. Edited by Du. Wm. Smith. 2’hird Edfiou. Post 8vo. 6.v. 

- - Elucidations of the above Gramniitr, Translated by 

Evki.yn AimoT. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. , 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the aK-ye. 12tno. S.s (»/. 

- Accidence of the Greek Language. lixtractcd from 
tlic above work. 12rao, 2.v. G /. * 

0 Princi])les of Greek Etymology. Translatcd_by A. S. 

Wii.KiNS, M.A , and E, IL Enouaso, B.A. Post 8 vo. 

CURZON’S (IIoN. Robert) ArmeniaJJnd Ekzeroum. A Year on 

the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, ar^ Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. ^ 

— - - A^'isits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 

Illustrations. Post iV’o. 7 s. dd. 

GUST’S (General) Lives of the Warriors of the ITtli Century—The 

'Iliirty Years’ War. 2 A'ols. IG.f. Civil Wars of Franco and 
England. 2 Vols. 16s. Commanders of Fleets and Armic.s before the 
Biieniy, 2 Vols. 18s. 

- Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Century, 1700—1815. 

Cs^mpiled from the mo.st Authentic Sources. Witli Maps. 9 VoD. Post 
8vo. bs. each. 

DAVIS’S (Nathan) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 
Carthaginia. Illustrations. 8vo. IGs. 

DAVY’S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or. Last Days 

of a Philosopher. Scomth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap, 8vo. o.s> 6d, 

- — Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Fifth Edition. 

Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 3.'i. C</. • • • 

DE BEAUVOIR’S (Marquis) Voyage Round the World : touching 

at Australia, Java, Siam, Canton, Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisc.j. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 
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DAKWIN’S (Chahlks) Journal of Researches into the Natural 

History of the Countries visited durinfj ttie Voyage of II.M.S. “Beagle” 
round the World. Ekvenih Tli/iiiximd. I'ost 8vo. 94'. 

. Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. ISixth 
Editim. Post 8vo. 7*. Bd. 

- Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

\Vi(h Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

- — - Descent of ]\Ian, and on Selection in Relation to Sex. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo, 24s, 

Expressions of the Emotions in ]\lan and Animals. 

\\ itii llliisiratious. (.'rowii 8vo. I'.'.v. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 
as to the good of Intercro.ssing. Woodcuts. Po,st 8vo. 9,v. 

Fact and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Muir.KR, 

With niiiiicrous Illu.stratious and Additions hy the Author. Trsnshilod 
from the Gcriiiiiu hy W. S. Dai.i.as. W'oodcms. Post 8vo. ().«. 

DELEPIERRE’S (Octavk) History of Flemish Literature. 8vo. Ds. 

Historical Dilliculties ami Contested Events. 

Being Notes on some Doubtful Poiiits of History, post 8vo. (ix. 

DENISOi^’S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Loiisdalc. With Selections 

from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. lO.i. (>/. 

DERBY’S (Earl op) Iliad of Homer rendered into Engli.sh 

Blank Verse, 'ith Editwn. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. lO.s. 

DE ROS’S (Lord)’ Memorials of the Tower of London. Second 

Edition. With Illustnitions. CrmvnSv’o. 12'i. 

, Young (Mlicei’s Companion; or,Essays on Military 
Duties and Qnaluie.s: with amjiles and Illustrations from History. 
Post 8v() i).s. 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 

Method, wliether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. W ijli 
a Few Hinis lor ihose who Love tlm Dog and the (inn. Hy Lieut.- 
Gen. lltiTCHiNHoN. Edition. With 40 Woodcuts. Ciowii 8vo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY, Founded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Wooden t.s. Fcap. Bvtv hx. 

DOUGLAS’S (Sib Howaru) Life and Advci^'tures. Portrait, 8vo. Int. 

- — Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates. 

8vo. 21.'!. 

.— — Constructions of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers, 

ill Militsry Operations. Third Kdai<m. Pistes, Svo. 21.s. < 

DRAKE’S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By dotiN BaruoW. Third Edition. Po.st8vo. 24. 

DRINK WATER’S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 24. 

DUCANGE’S MKDIxEVAL LATIN-ENGLISII DICTIONARY. 

Translated by Rev. E. A. Davwan, M.A, Small 4to. 

{In preparation.) 

DU CHAILLU’S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 

^-'Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-bnilding Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco¬ 
dile, &c. .tllustratieus. 8vn. 214. 

---Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene¬ 

tration into Equatorial Africa, Illustrations. Svo. 214. 
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DUPFEIUN’S (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes; an Account 

of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and SpitzbWeu. Fifth 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DUNCAN’S (Captain) Hi.story of the Itoyal Artillery. Com¬ 
piled f.om the Original Records, Vol. 1 to the Peace of 178J. With 
l*ortrait. 8vo. 15.s'. 

1)YEll’S (Thus. H.) History of Modern Europe, from the taking 

of Constantinople by the, Turks to tlm close of the War in the 
Crimea. With Index. 4 Vols. Svo. i'it. 

KASTLAKE’S (Sir Charlks) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of KnfiLEK. Edited, with Notes. Third Edition,. IUub- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. PostBvo, 30«. 

Contributions to the Liicraturc of the Fine Arts. 
With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his Correspondence. 
]’y Easti,.\IvI';. 2 Vols. Svo. 21.v, 

HUWAKDS' (W* H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

visit to Para. Post Svo. 2s. 

ELDON’S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. IJy 11 orach Twiss. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21,v. 

ELGIN’S (Lord) Letters and .lournals. Edited by Tueoduue 

Wai.rosi', SiC'iilii Kdtl'iiii. Svo. 14.V. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks- 

Translated from the Oernian. Po.st Svo. 2s. 

ELLIS’S (W.) Madagascar, including a Journey to the Capital, 

with notices of Natnral History and the People.* Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

Revisited, .Setting forth the Perse¬ 
cutions and Heroic Sufferings of ilie Native ChriiAians. Illustrations. 
Svo. Ifo. ^ 

ELPHINSTONE’3 (Hon. Mountstuart) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods, Jf'illh Edition. Map. Svo. 18*. 

• (H. W.) J’atterns for Turning; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Latlie wiliiout tlie use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 JllusUttious. Sni.all 4to. 15*. 

ENGEL’S (Carl) Music of the Most .^ncient Nations; particularly 

of tlie Assyrians, EgyptiAn|, and Hebrews'^ with Speeial Reterence to 
the Discoveries in Westerir Asia and in Egypt. Stroul Edilion. With 
100 Illustrations. 8^o. lli*. GJ. 

ENGLAND (History of) See Cali.cott, Croker, Hume, Markham, 

Smiiii, and Stanhoph. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6t/. 
ESSAYS ON CATHEDR.ALS. With an lutroductioii. By 

Dkan llOWSON, Svo. 12*. 


CO.NTICNIS. 


Recollections of a Dean. -Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Cathedral- Canons and their Work.— 
Canon Norris 

Cathedrals in Ireland, Past and Fu¬ 
ture.—Dean of Cashel. 

Cathedrals in their Missionary Aspect. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 

Cathedral Foundations in Relation to 
Religioits Thought- Canon West- 
cott. 


Catliedral Clmrches of the Old Foun- 
datiott.—Edward A. Feemaii. 

W'elsh Cathedrals.—Canon Perowne. 
Education of Choristeis.—Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley. 

Cathedral Bchools.—Canon Durham. 
Cathedral Reform.—Ciiancellor Mas- 
singberd. • 

Relation of the Chaptftr to till Bishop. 

• Cltancellor Be»sou. 

Architecture of the Cathedral 

* Churclies.—Canon Venables. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. Vols. 1. to 

VI.|8vo. 

ELZE’3 (Kaki.^ Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on 
his I’lace in Literatnre. Translated from the German, and Edited niih 
Notes. With Original Poiirait and Facsimile. 8vo. 16s. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and Useful Kcceipts, Fcap, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

FARRAR’S {A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 

reference to the Christian lieligion. 8vo. 16s. 

- — - {P. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 

Researches. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

FERGUSSON’S (James) History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the Earliest Times. Vols. 1. and 11. With 1200 lllu.straiions. 
8vo. 42s, each. 

--- Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

and Uses. With 230 illustrations. Mediniu 8vo. 2l«. 

- — Holy Sepulchre and .the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

being the Substance ot Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, 1862 and ’66. Woodcuts. 8vo. ^7s. 6iL 

FLEMING’S (Peop.) Manual of Moral Philosophy. Post Svo, 7.?. 
FLOWER GARDEN (The). By Rev. Thos. James. Fcap. Svo. Lv. 

FONNEREAU’S (T. G.) Diary of a Dutiful Son. Fcap. Svo. 

4«. 6d. 

FORSTER’S (JoHit^) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 

First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post Svo. 

-- Graad Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 

English freedom under the Plan'agenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition. Post Svo. 12*. 

- Oliver Cromwell, Daniel Do Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 

Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Edition. Post Svo. 12.s-. 

FORD’S (Richard) Gatherings from Spain. Post Svo. 3s. Qd. 
FORSYTH’S (William) Life^and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Corresponueuce and Orations. Third Edition, Illustrations. 8vo. 
10«. M. 

--— History of Ancient Manuserpts. PostSvo. 2 s. 6'/. 

FuRT ONE’S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries of China, 1843-52. I'hird Edition, Vf oodcatH. 2 Vols. Post 
Svo. 18s. 

FOSS’ (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 

Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. Svo. 126s. 

- Biographia Juridica. or Biographical Dictionary 

of the Judges of Englatul, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. (8U0 pp.) Medium Svo. 21s. 

- .- ■— - Tabulae Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1060 
to 1864. Svo. 10s. 6i. 

FRANCE (Hjstoiw op). See Markham, Smith, Students. 
FRENCH (The) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dcfp Gordon. 
Post Svo. 2s. 
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FUEUE’S (Sm IkKTtK) Results of Indian Mission.. ^^mullSvo. 

2d. 6({. 1 

(M.) Old Dcccan Days; or Fairy Legends Current in 
Sontlitun Inilia. (Jollucted tn>ii) Oral Tnidition. With NotHS, by Sir 
liAHTiifc Fkkuk. Second Eiiilii'iL. with llliistratiouH. l'e»p. 8vo. t)s. 

GALTON’S (Pkanois) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 

GoTitrivancT-s available in Wild Countries. Fi/lh £dilion. Wood- 
•• cuts. P'*st Hvo. 7s. tit/. 

GEOGRAPHY. See Student’s Mamual. 

GEOQRAPHICA lj SOCIETY (JornNAL ui). Svo. 2Cs. {Yearly) 
GERMANY (Histoky of). See Markham. 

GIBBON’S (Edwaud) IHstory of tlie Decline and Fall of the 

Koman Etnpiid. Edited by Mil, man' and Gni/tir. A New Edition. 
Pnsceded by,his Aiiiobioftraphy. .And Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. Hvo. fiO.s. 

_ (The Student’s Gibhon); Being an Epitome of the 

above work,incorporating the Rcsearchesof Keceut Commentators, By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7.d. 6d. 

GIFFARD’S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 

the British N.TA’y. Fcap. Svo. '3s, M. 

GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Pinaneial Statements of IS.vS, 60, 63-65, 

and with Speeches on Ta.\-BillH and Charities. Syo. 12*. 

GLEIG’S (G. Pi.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post Svo. 2*. « 

_Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Post Svo. ?,s. Gd. 

— -— Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in AtfghauisHtn. Post Svo. 2>\ 

. —_ ],ife of Robert Lord Clive. Post Svo. 3.s‘. Gd. 

<. .. — Sir Thomtis Munro.* Post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Notes by Peticb CuNNiNiituu. Vigjjfettes, 4 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

GORDON’S (Sir Alex.) Sketches df German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. Post Svl. 3s.Sd. 

(Lady Ddff) j^mber-Witch: A Trial for Witch¬ 
craft. Post Hvo. 2s.\ 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. 'I’he Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post Svo. 2*. 
GRAMMARS (English, Latin, and Greek). See Curtius; Hciton ; 
a ATTHi.i;; Smith ; Kino Edward,&c. 

GREECE (History of). See Grote— SMiTH—Student. 

GREY’S (Earl) Correspondence with King William lYth and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, from 1S30 to 1832. 2 Vols. Svo. 30*. 

---Parliamentary Government and Reform; with 

SuggoHiions for the Improvement of our Kepresentativo System. 
Second Edition. Hvo. 9*. 

GRUNER’S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 

from careful Drawings and Restorations. With lllufltrationa, engraved 
and printed in Cob)iir.s. Small folio. 52. 5.*. * • . 

GUIZOT’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and •on the Religious 

Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Part 11. Present .State. 
• Part III. Relation to Society and Opinion. 3 Vols. Post Svo. SO*. 
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CHAPTEK L 

WRITINGS FROM 1820 TO 1830. 

Mr. Grote’s literary career may be said to have commenced 
with a pamphlet on l^irliamentary Rbform, which, as has 
been stSit^Mi in his biography, he (jomposed by the bedside of 
his wife, in 1821. This first essay "in the field of political 
science was prompted by an impatience of the plausible 
fallacies pift forth by a writer in the ^ Edinburgh Eeview,* 
No. LXI., in an article afterwards asindbed on good grounds 
to Sir James Mackintosh. 

In that article, Mackintosh is strongly in favour of Reform, 
and throughout displays much liberality of tone. He is, 
however, especially averse to Universal Sufirage- and to the 
Ballot; and propounds a scheme for representing classes 
equally, although the numbers composing the classes might 
be very unequal. 

Grote’s reply is scathing. We dqtect in his theory of 
politics, now for the first time promulgated, strong marks 
of Mill’s famous article on Government*; we see also* that he 
had already matured his conviction as to the ballot. There 
is, mdreover, in the article, af highly ^sustained Rhetoric, 
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which may well have been nourished by Burke’s Speeches, 
but was probably his own ideal of effective composition, the 
result of continued intimacy with the best literary pro- 
ductiotis ancient and modern. His subsequent style plainly 
shows that he considerejJ this first attempt as too figurative. 
In the ballot speeches his style was much less rhetorical, 
and more effective. T£6 present pamphlet also contains 
many sentences obscurely worded; while his later style was 
/emarkabiy clear. 

At the outset of the pamphlet, he regards the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’ as evincing a rooted hostility to any effective Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, and accounts for this by its connexion 
with the great aristocratical Whig party. Section ^ I. k 
entitled ‘ General Principles of the Pjeformers.’ It begins 
by applying to political science Bacon’s exposure of the low 
condition of the sciences generally, the test being their fruits 
or practical workings. Bacon’s remedy, namely, to sift and 
verify fundamental principles, if applied to political philo¬ 
sophy? would consist in enquiring what experience teaches 
concerning the laws* of human action. Now, the amplest 
observation attests that the conduct of every individual 
will be determined by interest. This is true not merely 
of individual, but also of conjoined action. If a Imndred 
individuals possess the privilege of passing an€ executing 
th*e laws for a large country, they will to a certainty appro¬ 
priate the wealth and services of the inhabitants just as far 
as they are permitted. A governing company, therefore, 
must be constructed on such a scale that the majority of its 
members shall profit as little as possible by misgovernment. 
For that end, there are two requisites: First, the numbers 
must be considerable, so that the share of each individual 
may be low. Secondly, the relative situation of the members 
must be so arranged, that if they combine for sinister pur¬ 
poses, the benefits of misrule may be distributed equally. 
The first precaution would be nugatory without the second ; 
had there been a slave suffrage at Athens, the masters would 
still have been the*sole gainers; the slaves would have had 
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no share. Again, as any large number is unfit for the exer¬ 
cise of deliberative power, the ruling company mu^t be 
divided into two classes — periodical electors, and elected 
legislators; an enlarged numerical •qualification can belong 
only to electors. But this enlargeanent is nugatory, unless 
the sufimge of each person is emancipated from control: which 
is possible only by a system of secret delivery. Moreover, 
as a Legislative share in the privileges of government is 
more valuable than an Elective share, this differende must be 
reduced hy frequency of election. 

JIow do these principles apply to the British Constitution ? 
If the slightest credit is due to the incessant and flaming 
proclamations of tl^ Whigs, the majority of the ruling com¬ 
pany, as at present'constituted, draw a decided benefit from 
misgovernment. In 1793, Earl Grey presented to Parlia¬ 
ment a petition in which itVas asserted, and evidence ten¬ 
dered in proof, that a majority of the Commons was returned 
by seventy-one peers and ninety-one commoners. This is 
a suflicient explanation of the abuses denounced by the 
Whigs. Wliat is the remedy ? The advocates of Reform, 
in demai^ling an extended number of electors, do' not urge 
the absolute necessity of making Ifche suffrage universal: 
they do, however, maintain secret suffrage to be a vital 
requisite. 

Section II. is ‘ Modes of Attack employed by the Enemies 
of Parliamentary Reform.’ The just mode of attack is to pro¬ 
pose alternative means for attaining the end. One means 
proposed is the scheme of a disinterested ministry, in other 
words, a Whig minj^try. 

The Whigs, it is pretended, will reject the benefits of 
misgovernment, and be content with their share, in common 
witii the rest of the people, of a cheap system. But now, he 
asks. Upon what do these splendid pretensions rest? On 
nothing but the speeches and promises^of the Whigs them¬ 
selves. The track of lofty and flattering promise hhs long 
been known as conducting to power, and many are the knaves 
that walk therein. Yet farther, when we hear that there 
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are citizens wlio may be securely entrusted with the licence 
of inflicting evil, of course, for such persons, crime can have 
no •attractions, and laws are needless and inoperative. Does 
then our penal code except the Whigs from its sanctions ? 
Not only so, but such mgn ought to be above the ordinary 
self-interested motives of payment for services. Do then 
the salaries of the Adminlltration of 1806 remain untouched 
in the Exchequer? If not, this alone places them on the 
level of drdinary life. It is not meant by such remarks to 
make any special censure upon the Whigs. But were they 
to claim an immunity from all penal laws whatsoever, tlie 
boon would be trifling as compared with the pretensions to 
power. If there were no law to deter* them from (;i’im 0 f 
voluntary associations woulckarise and prdbably restrain their 
licence; while no exem])tion from private law could lay at 
their feet a spoil so secure and* alluring, and, at the same 
time, so compatible with an untarnished fame as the posts 
that they aspire to. 

The next mode of argument for evading Keform is to set 
up the check of public opinion. Conceding, in the first 
instance, that public oj^inion is succ^essful in .defeating 
extravagance on the j^rt of the administration, would it 
give a decided interest in good government ? It is at best a 
check, and not a spur. Dowc^ver efficacious pronounced 
opinion might be in keeping ofl* new taxes, it would inspire 
no zeal for reduction of present burdens. The motive is 
a powerful one, but will it never be misled or disunited by 
ofiicial pretence* or stratagem ? A gove^mmeiit can easily 
alarm people into unnecessary wars, a^d so provide for a 
useless squad of dependents. The popular sentiment would 
probably become highly distempered by the poisonous 
matter that an interested body could infuse. The con¬ 
cession, however, no^y made in favour of the influence of 
public opinion is too mucli. The machinery of the social 
system,‘in the construction of laws, attests the impotence of 
the bridle of opinion. Unless the penal code can be turned 
into a useless scroll, it follows that from no one crime are 
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we sufficiiently guaranteed by tlie avenging murmurs and by 
the uplifted arm of the public. Far less would public 
opinion maintain a vigilant censorship on an evil-intentiohed 
government. As a preventive of pnvate enormities—a rape 
or a murder—public opinion actsnvith the greatest advan¬ 
tage: ho corrupt associations distort our sentiments, no 
expectations of profit from connivance can dull the horror 
of the act; the sympathy is kindled by the concentration of 
the suffering ; the act itself is distinct and conspicuous; the 
character of the deed is flagrant; the criminal is a marked 
mfin; and, finally, public opinion has an ally in the injured 
jiarty or those connected with him. Now, mark the deduc- 
tionsHo be made frf)m all these counts, when the same check 
IS intended to subdue the sinister interest of a government. 
Experience attests our indulgence and even admiration of 
robbery and murder when on a grand scale; our feelings are 
averted from the injustice and desolation of a war to par- 
talve in the triumph of the general, and extol the terrific 
j)ovver that has done the work. Tlie majesty of power that 
veils fj;om our eyes its flagrant enormities completely white¬ 
washes the more insignificant minutisB of oppression; not 
to speak of the hopes of place and'profit to individuals. The 
extortion of a politic government, may impose but a trifling 
]u*ivation on each member of the community; the evil may 
be enormous in the sum, but it appeals rather to cool reflec¬ 
tion than to our excited sensibilities. Again, the acts are of 
a kind very difficult to detect; how can public opinion keep 
steadily in view the nice boundary between necessary and 
unnecessary taxation ? Farther, the body to be acted on is 
numerous, and forms the most opulent, powerful and best 
instructed class in the community. Their mutual interest 
creates a train of peculiar feeling, and a perverted standard 
of conduct, rendering them insensible to reproach, at least 
until it swells to the loudest pitch.. Mere languid dis¬ 
approbation is insufficient; the feeling must be kindled 
into animosity and menace, and England stimulated into a 
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clamorous effervescence, from the Thames to the Tay. 
During this time, the partisans of the governmeiit intersect 
the*i)opular sentiment in all directions; perplex and disturb 
its unison, counterwork •Its effect on the timid and the in¬ 
different, by impeaching ithe designs of its adversaries, and 
by setting up, on their ovyn side, a still louder cry of impiety 
and rebellion, reduced to yield, they find means by 
adroit concessions to retain part of their ground: and as 
opinion cannot’long keep its lofty pitch, if the government 
can hold on for a limited period, the threats of the public 
will quickly subside. Even, if the public opinion should 
thwart any pernicious measures, it inflidts no punishment, 
and impresses no motive for the future.* Again, as abused 
seldom press signally on onb individu^,*or on a small knot 
' of persons, they do not draw forth a leader; so that public 
opinion is left to organise itself in desultory detachments. 
To all which we must add, that as laws are made because an 
injured person would inflict excessive punishment on his 
enemy, an incensed people triumphing in a successful insur¬ 
rection cannot be expected to impose a stricter rein on their 
resentment. The impotence of the check is proved by the 
amplest testimony, seeing that it is the one check that 
springs uj) everywhere. Yet when we unrol the great mass 
of mankind, how striking and irresistible are the proofs of 
its incompetency! That it is an insufficient check upon 
the present governing class in England, we are informed by 
the most satisfactory evidence. The Whig members of Par¬ 
liament expatiate upon the defiance of the popular senti¬ 
ments by the Ministry; and the Ministers, while confessing 
that the many are against them, declare that the sound, the 
rational part of the community, those alone known to the 
Constitution are in their favour. Others maintain that the 
people are too ignorant to detect misgovernment The 
remedy is—let thern see only the good; present to men of 
ability ilo hope of reward from misrule. 

The author now considers tlie Eeviewer’s plan for a 
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Representation of Classes. The proposal is to examine the 
variety of local and professional interests composing the 
general interest, and to give to each of these suitable repre¬ 
sentatives. In order to consider tHe effect of this plan, the 
author takes a simple case: let a cemmunity consist of three 
classes—lawyers, landholders, merchants—each returning a 
member to make a governing body. What will be the 
course of this triumvirate ? Each deputy is devoted to his 
class, but he can do nothing singly; but if Ke combine with 
another, the concurrence of the third is of no importance, 
add his interest is disregarded. That equal protection to 
all classed which the tlieory supposes, is in practice unattain¬ 
able.* The interests of no class can be protected unless they 
can return a majorify of the governing body. All that one 
class can do is to combine with other classes, merging what * 
interest it has in opposition to these, and standing up only 

for what the united classes have in common; and if a 

• 

majority is formed, that common interest will be secured. 
The ancient Roman class-system was in the Reviewer’s 
model; and the two wealthiest of the six classes were able 
to outvote all the rest, while these included an overwhelming 
111 ‘ajoftty of the people. * 

The second half of the pamphlet takes account of the 
Reviewer’s Objections to a thorough Parliamentary Reform. 
And first, his objections to Universal Suffrage. The 
Reviewer supposes Ireland to be an independent state, with 
four-fifths of the population Catholics, and a government 
elected by universal suffrage; where, in that case, would the 
Protestants be ? The author retorts, where would they be 
on the class system ? As the whole island is composed of 
Protestants and Catholics, under every possible system one 
or other sect must have the majority, and must dominate the 
other. The Reviewer seems fully* aware that universal 
suffrage would entail a neglect of the, interests of the few; 
lie omits to remark that the return of a majority by the few 
would produce the same inattention to the interests of the 
many. When the rivalry in the state ‘is merely as to the 
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possession of good things, there will be a partial renunciation 
of interest, so as to appease the discordance; but an un- 
coriquerable antipathy like that between Protestants and 
Catholics, blacks and whites, is irremediable. 

In the case between 4;he many and the few, it may be 
undeniably proved that a majority chosen by the mSny will 
pursue the interest that the many have in common with 
the few. This position the author explains at length. The 
most interestin|v and original part of the argument is where 
he deals with the common allegation that the many would 
not respect projperty. He points out the insidious attenfpt 
to restrict this word to the large proj)rietor^ Strictly 
speaking, the poorest labourer has property, for which 
lie needs the full protection of the law; and the laws for 
* protecting large properties must equally protect the small. 
Mr. Grote, as we shall see, on subsequent occasions reverts 
to this fallacy. (See on this point, p, 53 et seq.) 

A considerable portion of the pamphlet is occupied with 
the Kcviewer’s attack on the Ballot. The line of attack is 
rather strange. The Eeviewer thinks it a fallacy that the 
value of popular elections depends on the exer^dse of a 
deliberate judgment by the electors; the real value* is in 
diffusing ;pullic spirit. The author deals with this in his 
most vigorous style, shewing that it essentially consists in 
assigning to the general public the very worst part that they 
can play—the part of mobs. It is the result of the existing 
state ot things, that the bulk of the community have inter¬ 
fered in national affairs by a display of physical force; and 
reasoners have thereby been led to consider collective 
agency as an essential requisite of their political life. But 
the display of physical force should no more enter into 
politics than into mutual protection against lawlessness. 
The Eeviewer still farther urges the loss of excitement and 
heat through secret voting,—the lifelessness and want of 
motive to go to the poll; the virtues of the community do 
not arise from secret meditation, and do not flourish in 
solitude. The replies are sufficiently telling:; and although 
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the author’s illustration, every time he touches this question 
is fresh and racy, I shall defer the specimens of his handling 
until I come to the speeches in Parliament. 

The vigour of the pamphlet furnished a new weapon to the 
friends Cf Eeform. The ‘Examiner’ styled it “a very able 
and a very seasonable pamphlet,” and regarded the defence of 
the Ballot as the most comprehensive and useful pai-t of the 
work; adding that “ Keformers have paid too ’little attention 
• to this excellent plan for curbing the sinister and immoral 
ex(?rcise of bribery and intimidation on the part of the 
^reat.” ' 

Wcf may see that ^r. Grote’s Studies in politics, theoretical 
and practical, were nbw well adfanced. He had thoroughly 
imbibed the method and views of James Mill, which he 
developed by resources peculiar to himself. 


On the 25th of April, 1822, Lord John Eussell moved in 
the Housg of Commons, “ That the present state of the repre¬ 
sentation of the people in Parlyiifient requires the most 
serious consideration of this House.” A long debate ensued, 
in which Mr. Canning delivered an elaborate oration. The 
motion was rejected by 2()9 to 1G4. 

Mr. Canning’s speech drew out from Mr. Grote a letter 
published in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ full of his usual argu¬ 
mentative power and vigour of language. We need not 
reproduce it in fulf, but one or two extracts will be useful in 
showing the author’s intensity of feeling on Eeform. The 
introduction is to this effect:— 

“ Tfiat Mr. Canning’s eloquence should prove triumphant 
in an assembly, so large a portion of .which is ‘ self-elected ’ 
(to use the unanswered and unanswerable phrase of Lord 
John Eussell), can excite no surprise whatever. His task is 
indeed an easy one on the floor of 8t. Stephen’s. Would he 
but condescend to essay his powers on the other side of the 
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question, would he persuade gentlemen to surrender close, 
privileged, and hereditary seats, accompanied with a lucrative 
ex!penditure of 22,000,000/. per annum, and as much or as 
little to do as they please; and to descend into the character 
of industrious, economical, and responsible legislators—this 
indeed would be an ainj worthy of the rhetorician * And I 
much question whether even Mr. Canning’s eloquence, if 
exerted on this side, would produce quite so many cheers, 
and such freqrfent laughter, as it seems to do at present. 

“ To appreciate duly the extent of this gentleman’s oratory, • 
let us remove it from the circle of sympathising and dbn- 
.fidential critics among \A hom it was delivered, and measure 
its effect upon the larger pflblic withou^l. Will his Speecii 
impel their minds in the pi^portion oir269 to 1G4, as it has 
already won the House of Commons? Let us review its 
contents briefly, with reference to that public for whose 
benefit the debate is imagined to have taken place.” 

The essence of the speech, he states, as consisting of 
three arguments. The first is Eeformers do not agree in 
their proposals: Ergo, there ought to be no reform^” The 
second is “ A Keform in the Parliament would depress and 
extinguish the Crown.” The writer remarks— 

“ This is an unqualified avowal, that monarchical govern¬ 
ment is highly injurious to the people. For such a decla¬ 
ration, I or any one else, anybody except Mr. Canning or 
Mr. F. Hobinson, would be prosecuted. ‘ Any Legislature,’ 
says the former, ‘really elected by the people, responsible to 
them, andf therefore promoting solely and exclusively the 
public good, would abrogate the X^oyal Prerogative. The 
latter, therefore, is irreconcileably at variance with the public 
happiness and interests.’ Such is the view entertained by 
Mr. Canning, and by the Parliament who second Mr. Can¬ 
ning, of the genuine value of Monarchical Government. A 
more severe condemnation of the Throne cannot be pro¬ 
nounced, than this assertion, that an assembly aiming at the 
public happiness would never retain it.” 

“ Next comes an* argument cogent indeed, but not easily 
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referable to any known rules of logic:—‘ The present con¬ 
stitution is the one under whicth Mr. Canning was born, and 
which therefore ought on no account to be changed.’ When 
an infant of celebrity is born, we are commonly flattered 
with the hop^ of some striking improvement which he is to 
accompliish—a reproduction of the^ golden age or of the 
Saturnian system of governipent. But Mr. Canning’s god¬ 
fathers and godmother appear to have vowed jn his name, 
tJiat the world should be bound fast exactly in the position 
which it held when that gentleman first saw the light.” 

^yanning’s fourth argument—“ that it is not a good thing 
that the House of Commons should be so constituted as to, 
(Toincide with the sfintiments of the people ”—is dealt with 
as we should expect.* • The conclfiding paragraph is— 

“ Having thus anatomised the chief part of Mr. Canning’s 
speech, I may venture to predict that it will not divide the 
nation in the proportion of 269 to 164. But this will be only 
a fresh demonstration of that general incapacity of the 
British race, which Mr. Canning so pointedly notices—from the 
melancholy eflects of which we are providentially extricated 
by possessing a Legislature wise by blood and by inheritance.” 


Among some essays, preserved in MSS. of the date 1822, 
there is a short paper wherein Mr. Grote refutes the alleged 
hostility of the bulk of the people to property, as inferred 
Irom occasional popular injustices. He meets the charge by 
several arguments. In the first place, he remarl^, while so 
much stress is laid on the individual rich man whom the 
people have despoiled, no notice ii taken of the many rich 
whom they have left untouched. Secondly, in order to 
predict the behaviour of any man or body of men, we must^ 
consider what their permanent interest points to. Thirdly, 
if it were admitted ‘‘that because the people have com¬ 
mitted occasional violations of property,*therefore the people 
are hostile to property,” the same might be equally affirmed 
of every other form of government. Wq ought to compute 
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the instances of spoliation, under governments responsible 
to the people, and those under governments of one, or a 
faw, in order to decide the question with perfect accuracy. 
But ‘as this proceeding is impracticable, there remains one 
other method, namely, apply tlie maxim “ that every man 
will pursue his own interest,” under which it wiil appear 
that the bulk of the people have a most essential interest 
in strengthening the motives to the accumulation of capital, 
because upon‘that depends the demand I'or labour. It is 
the very poorest that have the strongest interest in pro¬ 
moting accumulation. On the other hand, a monarch or 
an aristocracy, or both allied, have an interest directly at 
variance with the public happiness. Tliey have an iMterek 
in plundering and degrading the corn'iiiimity to the deepest 
extent, and in forcing the subjects to toil in th(dr behalf; 
this being the mode by which they will reap the largest 
harvest of wealth and power. Lastly, an attack of the 
people uj)oii the property of an individual rich man no more 
proves that the people are hostile to the laws of property, 
than their attack upon his life would prove that they were 
inimical to the laws protecting life. In both instances, they 
may be misled to make a particular exception, but this^ 
does not prove them insensible to the value of the laws of 
property and life, or to the importance of adhering to them 
on other occasions. 


In the ^Westminster Eeview,’ for April, 1826, appeared 
the celebrated article on Mitford’s ‘ History of Greece.' 
It already evinces both tSe extent of his minute research and 
the decision of his views on Grecian politics. Whilst his 
^democratic sympathies were engendered by the studies pur¬ 
sued in preparation foj- the History, his controversial faculty 
was aroused by the misstatements of this widely-read His¬ 
torian Mitford being at this period in possession of the 
educational field, as well in the universities as in family 
circles. 
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The introduction to the article is a clear and condensed 
statement of the chain of causfe and effect in the evolution 
of the Grecian mind. First of all was the subdivision of the 
Grecian population into a great number of distinct city-com¬ 
munities. The smallness of these immunities brought the 
whole of •the members into intimate ^fellowship and personal 
communication of views upon the public situation. In such 
a state of things, a hereditary chief, or mere, head of a 
clan, could not hold his ground; and the collective govern¬ 
ment of the state superseded personal government. The 
exe**utive function was much better administered, being 
under the eye of the whole community. Moreover, every¬ 
thing jn the conditfcn of the Greeks favoured publicity of 
life, and interest in aTftiirs. The «desire of applause acquired 
extraordinary ascendcuK^y: and in this motive lay the sti¬ 
mulus to individual excellence in whatever accomplishments 
the public held in esteem. The extinction of the hereditary 
chiefs threw open the supreme power of the state to rivalry 
and competition ; and, when the circumstances excluded the 
agency of mere force, the grand and foremost engine was 
the power jof persuasion, particularly as applied to assembled 
muititu<les. The materials of persuasive address consisted 
of all manner of facts, analogies, and reasonings, bearing on 
the eligibility of any public measures; involving a strong in¬ 
terest in contemporaneous critical history, the first specimen 
of which we owe to Thucydides. When these various mental 
acquisitions were sought as means of ascendency, esteem was 
conferred on the man that could teach them. Numerolis 
instructors arose, in llhetoric chiefly and avowedly, but indi¬ 
rectly in all the branches of knowledge then existing; and 
the success of those instructors in money and in fame was 
very great. But the teaching of the persuasive art led the 
way to the philosophy of the mind; §nd it was amidst the 
intellectual excitement of ancient Greece that this master- 
science had its beginning. The field for the observation 
of human beings was no less ample than interesting: the 
variety of laws and institutions, the number of social experi- 
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meats so to speak, the contentions of parties, the criticism 
of public men, the diversities of individual excellence, in 
osatory, in poetry, in war, in legislation, stimulated critical 
enquiry into the causes^f success. Superior men arose, with 
the aptitude for systen^ and science; by these the special 
experiences were corfverted into general rules; and there 
thus gradually emerged the sciences of rhetoric, politics, 
ethics, and logic. 

Another influence was derived from the religious festivals 
and gatherings. To these we apply the inadequate word 
games; the real term was contests {dywvesi). * The appe4:ite 
for gloiy was greatly fostered at such gatherings; while tlie 
chief attention was given to gymnastit; exercises; but tlfe 
garland was also bestowed lor music ami poetry. 

“ Considering the Grecian institutions as having brought 
into operation these incentives to individual excellence, they 
will appear without a parallel in the history of humanity; 
and judging by the same standard, too, it is abundantly 
certain that democracies were by far the best among all the 
Grecian governments; nor will it be too much to affirm, 
that had it not been for democracy, and that approximation 
to democracy which a* naimerous an^ open aristocracy pre¬ 
sents, this wonderful precocity of intellectual development 
among the Greeks would have been impracticable, and that 
people would have been now forgotten amidst so many others 
who have marched only with the average pace of human 
improvement. Publicity and constant discussion of all matters 
routing to the general interest—accessibility of the public 
esteem, which could not be thoroughly monopolised by any 
predominant few—intense demand for those great political 
qualities which are fitted to command the respect and assent 
of the general community — encouragement to eloquence, 
^nd to all those acquirements which eloquence presupposes, 
as well as to that system of instruction and mental philo¬ 
sophy .which follo>fs in its train—all these characteristics 
were to be found in the democracies more completely than in 
any otlier Grecian governments, and these, as we have above 
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shown, were the great stimulating caused of Grecian eminence. 
Where a state was under the close government of one or of a 
few, circumstances were highly unfavourable to the develop¬ 
ment of individual superiority; thei*uling powers not’only 
held out no encouragement to it, but even interfered to sup¬ 
press *an(i banish it by force as ariv^ to their own monopoly.” 

It was never Mr. Grote’s custom to advance positions of 
this nature without supporting them by facts: and his ex¬ 
posure of Mitford gives him an opportunity of unfolding his 
resources. I shall select only one point, because of its 
parg,mount interest, and because it is one of Grote’s charac¬ 
teristic points of political doctrine. 

♦ Af^r giving a series of facts to set forth the atrocities 
of ancient oligarchy,*1*6 adds a testimony of tremendous and 
indisputable force. This is the oath (apparently the sena¬ 
torial oath) cited by Aristotle as formally sworn among some 
of the ancient oligarchies, containing these words—“ J will 
he evil-minded towards the 'peo'ple^ and will bring upon them 
hy my counsel whatever mischief I can.^^ The philosopher’s 
own remark is not less significant: his suggestion to the 
oligarclis being—“ Let them misgovern if they choose; but 
let them at least employ some decent pretences to delude 
the people into a belief of the contrary.” But for our ex¬ 
perience of the irresistible effect of the habit of submission 
among men, we*might wonder that any government thus 
affected towards its subjects could be suffered to exist a 
single month. Yet the subversion of the oligarchies almost 
always arose, not so much from popular resistance as from 
dissensions among the leading men themselves; there being 
always room for aspiring nobles to acquire popularity by 
appearing to act as protectors of the oppressed many. Thus 
were formed two aristocratic parties—denominated by Mitford 
the party of the poor, and the party of the rich; appellations 
employed both by Plato and by Aristotle, but yet inwlvin^ 
an important mistake. The party called the ‘‘ party, of the 
poor,” ought to be called the community minus the rich. 
Rich and not-rich are the proper term^ for bisecting the 
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community. The classification into rich and poor is a fal¬ 
lacy, the source of many most ewoneous political reasonings. 
Thus, accm^ing to Aristotle, Oligarchy has a place when 
the wealthy few possess the government, and employ their 
power for their own ends, not for the public •good; Demo¬ 
cracy is when the poor many, possessing the powers of 
government, use those powers for their own interest, not the 
public interest. The philosopher seems to imagine that if 
the wealthy as a class possess no distinct privileges, the 
government is necessarily in the hands of the poor, and that 
the poor have an interest contrary to the public interest. 
Now the word “ poor ” is here used in a double sense: it 
signifies at one time the whole comm«nity excepting the 
rich; and at another time the destitup)* poor. Only in tins 
last sense can the poor ever be said to have an interest 
distinct from the public interest; the whole community ex¬ 
cluding the rich has obviously the same interest as the 
whole community including the rich. As not more than one 
man in a hundred can be called rich, ninety-nine hundredths 
of the community are poor; and the interest of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the community must always'be the same as 
the interest of the whole pommunity. 

There can be little doubt that the persistent denunciations 
of Grecian democracy, of which Mitford’s book is a notable 
sample, were kept up for the sake of theftr application to 
modern instances; and Mr. Grote, by his vindication of 
Athens, has powerfully counterworked one of the machina¬ 
tions for retarding the growth of popular government in the 
present day. He is, however, fully alive to the weaT^nesses 
and delects of the old democracies, just as he is sensible of 
many defects in the popular constitutions of our own time ; 
but, ‘‘ taking these defects at the utmost, and comparing the 
Grecian democracies.^with any other form of government, 
•ther'existing in ancient times, or projected by the ancient 
philosophers, we hive no hesitation in pronouncing them 
decidedly and. unquestionably superior. That the securities 
they provided for. good government were lamentably de- 
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ficient, we fully ^mit; but the oligarchies and inonarebies 
afforded no securities at all.” The complaint made against 
these democracies, by Xenophon and Aristotle, was not tl^at 
they missed their own end, but that.they aimed at, and to a 
certain degree attained, the hapj)iness of all the free citizens, 
minus the rich, to the 4 )rejudice of ^e separate interests of 
the rich. 

His replies to Mitford’s etlier charges,—that the popular 
assemblies were fickle in their decisions; that, the democra¬ 
cies were unstable and torn with dissensions; that, in them 
rich men were unduly taxed (as by the liturgies at Athens); 
tliat unjust accusations were prevalent; that re-division of 
' tiie lands was a fiivourite measure of democracy,—are over- 
» whelming from the jtfj’ay of counj^er facts to every one. 

The latter half of the article is occupied with exposing the 
gross perversions in Mitford’s narrative of transactions. This 
we need not exemplify; for although the calumnies against 
democracy have a permanent vitality, the historical blunders 
of such writers as Mitford are dead and decomposed. It is 
not often that the mild temper of Mr. Grote permitted of 
sarcasm; so we may (piote this sentence from the criticism 
of Mitford’s inaccuracies respecting the early proceedings of 
Philip of Macedon:—“ Ancient writers have left us lament¬ 
ably in the dark respecting many most important parts of 
ancient history; but we ought not to be severe upon them 
for their want of minuteness in describing plans which 
were never concerted, and treaties which were never entered 
into.” 

Tlie article concludes thus:—“ It is sufficfemly obvious 
that the historian who can thus deviate from his authorities 
in recounting specific facts, is still less to be relied upon for 
accuracy in any general views, where the result arising from 
a comptoson of several different authorities, not separately 
assignable, is to be laid before the reader. If partiality cai» 
discolour -the former, it will prevent any approximation to 
truth in the latter. And should Grecian history ever be 
re-written with care and fidelity, we ventpre to predict that 

c 
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Mr. Milford’s reputation, for these as well as for other de¬ 
sirable qualities, will bo prodigiously lowered. That it 
should have remained so long exalted, is a striking proof 
how much more apparent than real is the attention paid to 
Grqek literature in this country ; and how muoh that atten¬ 
tion, where it is sincere and real, is confined to th^ techni¬ 
calities of the language, or the intricacies of its metres, 
instead of being employed to •unfold the mechanism of 
society, and to bring to view the numerous illustrations 
which Grecian phenomena afford, of the principles of human 
nature. It is not surprising, indeed, that the general viiBws 
of Mr. Mitford should be eminently agreeable to the reigning 
interests in England; nor that iustruct»rs devoted tq thos«3 
interests should carefully discourage ajh those mental quali¬ 
ties which might enable their pupils to look into evidence 
for themselves, and to deduce just inferences from the Greek 
authors who are put into their hands. But though such 
instructors cannot be prevented from teaching superficially, 
they may at least be deprived of the credit of teaching 
otherwise than superficially; and few works would more 
effectually conduce to this end than a good history of 
Greece.” * 

* It ought to be mentioned, in recording the literary labours of 
Mr. Grote during this decade, that ho bestowed much time upon 
some MSS. of Jeremy Bentham’s, whicli the venerable sage en¬ 
treated his young disciple to put into a readable form. 

The pile of materials being carefully digested and arranged by 
George Grote, he produced in 1822 a small octavo volume, with 
the following title: “ Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion 
on the Temporal Happiness of Mankind, by Philip Beauchamp.” 

The MS. was handed to Mr. Place, who employed Richard 
Carlilc to print the tract; the reason being that Carlile was lying * 
in Dorchester gaol, and thus safe from farther prosecution. At 
that period the London booksellers were afraid of having anything 
\o do with writings wherein Religion was in question. The 
original papers, in Bentham’s handwriting, became the property of 
Mrs. George Grote under the Author’s will, and are still extant, as 
well as the letter to,G. Grote which accompanied the packet. 
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CHAPTER, 

SPEECHES ON aiTE r>ALLOT. 

On the 25th of April, 1833, Mr. Grote made hig^ first motion 
in favour of the Ballot. 

At the outset of his speech he quotes Lord John Russell’s 
expression in originally proposing the Reform Bill:—“So 
constituting this House, as that it should enjoy, and com- 
fband^ and deserve, The confidence of the people.” He calls 
on the House now to*review the*mode of taking votes upon 
the same simple, precise, and momentous principle. Tlie 
Reform Bill has given a numerous and intelligent commu¬ 
nity, say a million of voters. What would have been said if 
there had been a clause in the bill dividing'that constituency 
into two classes—one class free, the other subject voters ? 
What if the bill had numbered all the tenants on a great 
man’s est;ite, an^ all occupiers of houses under him, as so 
many lip-voters, necessary, indeed,*as mechanical instru¬ 
ments for transmitting his will to the hustings, but legally 
incapable of expressing any determination but his ? But it 
is not by lHw alone that the freedom of voting is subverted ; 
natural causes may work the same thing. One half of the 
present constituency are unable to call their votes their own. 
No doubt there are some splendid examples of political 
virtue—men who give an honest vote and incur the con¬ 
sequent hazard; but the larger number stifle the voice of 
conscience, and give way before an overruling destiny. 
The public mischief thus arising is that the House does not 
command the confidence of the people; the elective system 
is a failure and a nullity; for the onl j characteristic dis¬ 
tinguishing it from a vain mummery is the genuine suffrage 
of each qualified voter. The private mischiefs are the solemn 
falsehoods at the poll, the sense of feelf-abasement at being 

c 2 
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the instniment of another’s will, the political apathy and 
recklessness, the thousand angry feelings everywhere accom- 
panying private terrorism. Now, whatever be the sources 
of this evil, the ponditioii of its agency is publicity of votes. 
ThefBallot may not put an end to all persecution for political 
sentiments, but it will put an end to compulsory and insincere 
voting. In France, during the last len years, the Ballot 
proved the single guarantee against an overwhelming govern¬ 
ment ascendency. 

Under the Ballot individual bribery could have no place; 
collective bribery would be hazardous and difficult. But ^or 
one vote perverted by bribery, twenty are perverted by in¬ 
timidation. • . * 

He next deals with the objections to tecrecy, as tending to 
mendacity and promise-breaking. Now it is true that a 
tenant voting by Ballot may thus break his promise, but 
why should you suppose that he will do so ? There is only 
one answer; the promise has been given contrary to his 
genuine and conscientious feeling. Preferring A in his 
conscience, the elector has beencon strained to promise that 
he will vote for B; such a promise involves the necessity of 
lying one way or the othei:; either to his country, if he keeps 
the promise, or to his superior, if he breaks it. But what 
falsehood can be worse than a dishonest vote at the poll ? If 
a juror who gives a dishonest verdict, or a witness who de¬ 
poses an untruth, sins in poisoning the fountains of justice, 
the electoral trust-breaker sins scarcely less in poisoning the 
fountains of legislation. The opponents of the Ballot talk 
as if the only falsehood a voter can tell is the breaking faith 
with one who has extorted from him a dishonest promise. 
There is another and greater wrong, the breaking faith with 
the public. What this House should recognise is the superior 
obligation of the puliUc trust to the private pledge. The 
promise is bad enough; the act would be far worse. All 
that can be said against the .Ballot is, that it enables these 
compulsory and immoral promises to be violated with impu¬ 
nity ; thus getting rid df the more noxious of the two lies. 
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But this is not the fair way of looking at the effect of the 
secret vote. The compulsory and dishonest promises, whence 
the lying proceeds, will seldom be exacted. To tie .a man 
down to a hateful pledge, when y^ cannot ascertain whether 
he keeps it, is a fruitless affront; tending to rouse the galling 
ideas of coercion, without attaining a real hold over the 
conduct. 

Even now, is there no promise-breaking under the open 
vote? Does it not eternally happen that a dependent is 
oompelled by his suj)erior to break a promise already 
voluntarily made to another ? ^ 

Speaking in a whisper is not synonymous with lying; 
inucli less is speaking aloud synonymous with openness of 
fieart and trutli-tefling. There are cases where secrecy 
conduces to fraud ; there are cases where it is the only sure 
road to truth. When a witness deposes to facts, it is 
essential that his testimony should be public; but when 
you wish a man’s private unbiassed judgment, you will be 
Dearer your end by making his communication strictly con- 
Sdential. This last is the situation of an elector at the 
poll. 

He then proceeds to another Yavourito objection. The 
elective franchise, it is said, is a trust; every elector is 
responsible for the way that he exercises it; publicity is a 
aecessary consequence, for the sake of the non-electors. He 
idmits that there would be great weight in the argument, 
f the objector could show that open voting was either a 
benefit or a security to the non-electors. He thinks he can 
arove that the reverse is the fact. He assumes that the 
Sectoral trust means this, namely, that an elector shall 
leliver his genuine and conscientious opiliion at the poll, 
vhether it agrees or disagrees with that of other people. 
S^ow this can be obtained only by Biis own free will ,* no 
extremity of force can wring it from him. The open vote 
jannot convert a single voter frdln dishonesty to honesty; but 
t makes thousands of honest voters dishonest against their 
nclinations. Every voter becomes controllable by one or a 
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few private masters, who exercise over his comfort a para¬ 
mount influence. Under the mask of responsibility to the 
pul>lic, you fasten round his neck the base and dismal chain 
of private dependence. Ifforeover, is it reallj' contended 
that non-voters are competent to exercise control or super¬ 
vision over the voters ? The only reason for setting them 
aside as non-voters, is their presumed incapacity of judging 
on political objects. When the non-electors do intermeddle 
it is as ardent partisans, and in a manner purely mis¬ 
chievous. Dictation by a private individual, the vuUus 
* msfantis tyrannic and ^dictation by an assembled crowd, the 
civium ardor jyrava jubeniium, end in the same deplorable 
result—spurious and insincere voting. , 

If the voters are sufficiently numerous, and well-dis¬ 
tributed, so as to have collectively the same interests as the 
community, they can have no wish except to choose 
honestly; and this is the only ground on which the recent 
extension of the constituency can bo vindicated. If respon¬ 
sibility had to be relied upon, as the guarantee for honest 
voting, any extension of the constituency would havo been 
absurd and injurious;, a small constituency is far more 
pointedly responsible than a numerous one; every step in 
enlarging the electoral body, is a step in diminution of the 
responsibility of each individual elector. Nay, "Upon this 
principle, the single-headed constituency of Old Sarum would 
have been the best in the whole kingdom. 

Another argument is that the influence of rich men over 
voters is a verj- salutary thing, and that the Ballot is mis¬ 
chievous as tending to abridge it. 

How much influence over voters ought a rich man to 
have ? As mu<?h as he can purchase ? No, certainly—for 
even the present law forbids all idea of his purchasing any 
influence. Not as mhch as he can purchase, but as much as 
he deserves, and as much as unconstrained freemen are 
willing to pay him. Amongst unconstrained freemen, the 
man of recognised superiority will be sure to acquire spon¬ 
taneous esteem and deference; these are his just deserts, 
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and they come to him unbidden and unbespoken. But they 
will come to him multiplied tenfold, if along with such 
intrinsic excellencies, he possesses the extrinsic recom¬ 
mendations of birth and fortune-^iT he be recommeniied to 
the attention of his neighbours by^Iie conspicuous blazon of 
established opulence and station—and if he be thus fur¬ 
nished with the means of giving ample range and effect to 
an enlightened beneficence. This is the meed .which awaits 
men of birth and station, if they do but employ their 
faculties industriously and to the proper ends. Poorer men 
m&y, doubtless, attain it also; but with them the ascent is 
toilsome, the obstnictions numerous, and the success at best 
uncextain : to the rich man the path is certain and easy— 
the willing public nfeet him hiflf way, and joyfully hail the 
gradual opening of his virtues. He is the man to whom 
they delight to pay homage; and their idolatrous fancy 
forestalls and exaggerates his real merits. 

“ This, Sir, is, in my opinion, the legitimate influence of 
wealth and station; to seiwe as the passport, the ally, and 
the handmaid, of superior worth and talent. This influence 
is as gentle and kindly as it is lasting and infallible; it is 
self-created and self-preseryiug; ••and it is, morever, twice 
blest, for it blesses as well the few who exercise it, as the 
many over whom it is exercised.” 

But it is the curse and misery of our species that the 
great and wealthy choose to govern by mere dint of wealth 
and station, unallied with those beneficent ingredients. 
Wealth, in any hands, carries with it the power of befriend¬ 
ing one man, and injuring another; it can extort the votes 
that the possessor has not virtue enough to earn. This is 
the illegitimate influence of wealth and station—when it 
supersedes and disenthrones the diviner qualities of the man 
and the hero. Under open voting, the influence of wealth 
is alike in every hand; nay, the worsg a man is, the more 
effectively he will employ the bad weapons. Th*e Ballot 
decomposes the mixture of good and evil, with the exactness 
of a chemical agent. The man that •employs wealth and 
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station as tliey onglit to be employed will not lose a particle 
of influence; his standard is planted in the interior of men’s 
boSoms; his ascendency is as sure and as operative in the 
dfirk as in tJie light. And what would be the harm, if that 
coarser and baser influeii^je, which cannot sutsist without 
coercive force, were suppressed and extirpated altogether? 
The Question was started by Birkeley, “ Whether an un¬ 
educated gentry are not the greatest of all natural evils ?” 
The counter part of the proposition is no less true—That a 
gentry well-educated and of enlarged sympathies, are 
among tlie foremost of national blessings. The most effecthal 
way of preserving that blessing will be to render the vote oj 
an elector inaccessible to all coercion, ^nd attainable* only 
by such as have gained hi^ genuine esteem. This is the 
only prize that can stimulate the listlessness, or soften the 
natural pride, of one whose wealth places him above 
the equal communion of his fellow-men; and by rendering 
the suffrage secret, you lock this precious prize in a casket, 
which can neither be stolen by fraud, nor ravislied by 
tyranny; you reserve it in the inmost sanctuary, asta free¬ 
will offering to ascertained merit, and as a stimulus to all 
noble aspirations. 

In the peroration, he says :—“ If ever there w’as a case in 
which the address to your reason was vehemently and 
powerfully seconded by the appeal to your feelings, that 
case is the emancipation of honest voters—the making peace 
between a man’s duty and his w'orldly cares—the rescue of 
political morality from the snares which now beset it, and 
froqi the storms which now lay it prostrate. You are called 
upon to protect the rights, and to defend the integrity, of 
the electoral conscience; to shield the innocent from perse¬ 
cution at the hands of the guilty; to guard the common¬ 
wealth against innum(irable breaches of trust, committed by 
the reluctant hands, of well-meaning citizens. You are 
called upon to bridle the tyranny of those who violatf), by 
the same blow, their duty to their neighbour and their duty 
to their country. You are called upon to encourage the 
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formation of an electoral conscience in those bosoms where 
it has as yet had no existence ; and to cure that recklessness 
and immorality with which unprincipled voters now prosti¬ 
tute their franchise, in order to conciliate custom or pro- 
motion. Above all, you are called Kpon to make this House, 
what it “professes and purports to be, a real emanation 
from the pure and freespoken choice of the elector^; an 
assembly of men commanding the genuine ^esteem and 
confidence of the people, and consisting of persons, the 
fittest which the nation affords, for executing the true end 
and* aim of government. When all these vast interests, 
cpllective and individual, are at stake in this one measure, 
*^am 1 not justified jn demanding from you not merely a 
cold and passive attention, but* an earnest sympathy apd 
• solicitude ? ” 

The motion was vigorously supported, in a short speech, by 
Dr. Lushington. Mr. Cobbett replied to the objections founded 
on the American use of the Ballot. Daniel O’Connell made 
a short and telling speech, which brought up Sir Robert 
Peel, ^v4io dwelt ii]x)n the apathy and dead languor that 
would take place if canvassing wer^ put an end to; the 
impossibility of preserving secrecy J* the evil of making the 
House more democratic than it is. It was merely absurd to 
say that a man with ten thousand a year should not have 
more influence over the Legislature of the country than a 
man of ten pounds a year. He thought universal suffrage 
more plausible than vote by Ballot. There were arguments 
in favour of extending the franchise to women, to which it 
was no easy matter to find any logical answer: other and 
‘ more important duties were intrusted to women; women were 
allowed to hold property, to vote on many occasions in vii’tuo 
of that property—nay, a woman might inherit the Throne, 
and perform all the functions of the fiftt office of the State. 
The electoral system had not had a fair trial; and members 
would be better employed in reading the report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, and considering some remedies for the 
evils tlfere depicted. 
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The vote was—Ayes, 106; Noes, 211; Pairs, 26, 

•The second occasion of bringing on the motion was on the 
3rd of June, 1835. He‘ had the advantage of being able to 
appeal to the recent ollc^ion as furnishing abun'^dant instances 
of gross intimidation, and by the help of these, amf by vary¬ 
ing his illustrations, he contrived to impart a degree of 
freshness that was not apparent in any of the speeches in 
reply. 

He began by assuming that in conferring upon any man 
the title and functions of an elector, you really intend to 
invest him with a substantive and independent character. 
The contrary would imply, that Parliament, while pretending, 
to ^bestow a vote upon him, designs, in fact, to bestow under¬ 
hand a second vote upon somebody else. If the law intends 
to play this trick with voters, the sooner it is proclaimed the 
better. The secret voter may give a wrong judgment, but 
at all events his vote is his own determination. Publicity of 
the suffrage enables intermeddlers from without to work 
on the hopes and fears of individual electors. Keferring to 
the recent election, he observed that the newspapers of 
every party abounded wii/h con^plaints of undue influence; 
so familiar was it, that it seemed the ordinary course of 
nature in the electioneering world. Sometimes a landlord 
generally notified to his tenants that ho did not mean to 
interfere with their votes; but this edict of manumission 
would appear both preposterous and insulting, if the pre¬ 
existing dependence had not been felt. The voters seem 
to be considered as lawful prize and prey, muHm ac turpe 
pecus, belonging of right to that party which can drag them 
with the greatest violence. It is but too evident that the 
efforts of the imperative classes of society to subjugate the 
wiU of the humbler voters are nowise likely to be suspended 
or relaxed for the future. He next criticised a bill brought 
in by the member for Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter), for making 
intimidation penal, and concluded with a reply to the stock 
of objections to the Ballot (its being un-English ; tjausing 
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promises to be broken; withdrawing responsibility from tlie 
Yoter; reducing the influence of the wealthy.) 

Lord Howick insisted that the machinery of the Ballot 
was impracticable. Lord John Elhssell saw no hope of 
improvement* except in the bettq^ (fispositions of the men 
of propefty themsolVes. Lor^ Stanley was at much pains to 
show that the Grey cabinet when they carried the Reform 
Bill, had come under a pledge to go no farther.. Sir Robert 
Peel spoke at some lengtli, but with no origin&<lity. 

Division, 146 for, to 319 against. 

^ The following year (1836) on the 23rd of June, instead of 
a motion declaratory of the principle of the Ballot, Mr. Grote 
brought in a bill coiftaining th% provisions and machinery 
for secret voting. 

It would be superfluous, he remarks, to insist upon what 
all constitutional writers admit, that the primary condition 
of representative government is the efficient operation of the 
elective jjrinciplo. It is therefore no waste of time to con¬ 
sider the question of freedom or purity of election. What 
are the facts at present? So notorious are the evils and 
abuses that they are come to» be trefated as light and familiar. 
In introducing the Reform Act, Lord Grey proclaimed that 
nomination of members of Parliament should cease to exist. 
It is time to fulfil this beneficent pledge. The reality and 
prevalence of election abuses can now be made to rest on the 
testimony of Committees of the House, which have brought 
out a body of dark and infamous details, showing the springs 
and working of what we extol and sanctify under the name 
of representation. All parties make loud complaints of 
intimidation. Much is made, in the Irish elections, of intimi¬ 
dation by the people and the priests, but still more frequent 
is the dictation of landlords and ageifts, and of the rich in 
general. Irish abuses are only English abuses on a gigantic 
scale. The clergy of the Church of England have hot been 
behindhand in their zeal at the critical moment of an election ; 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University *of Cambridge dis- 
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missed his gardener for refusing to vote for ttie present 
member for that town. But the nation in its collective 
majesty has a paramount title to the free and independent 
suffrage of each separate elector. It is time ^for the House 
to interpose a remedy when the distempers of our electoral 
system have been proclaimed by its own authority. Have 
gentlemen made up their minds to see this leprosy cleave to 
us and to our posterity for ever? The remedy is secret 
voting. It trenches on no existing rights. Voting by Ballot 
is unfettered and unbiassed voting; when Cicero, in speaking 
of the Ballot at Kome, calls it TdbellaSy vindex taeitm lihertafis 
—^the upholder of silent liberty—he says^what is emphaticallv 
true. , 

He next goes on to reply to objeetmns. It is said, that 
however an elector may vote, people will guess or suspect 
how he has voted. Why so ? Because his sentiments are 
kilown, and he has no motive to depart from them. There 
is an eternal and indissoluble alliance between secrecy and 
freedom. Gentlemen make intimidation by the mob an 
object of abhorrence; they may abolish it by a measure that 
protects from all modes of intimidation at once. The much- 
extolled responsibility of’the elector is either a phantom or 
a mask for the precise mischief of intimidation. The pub¬ 
licity of the votes of members of Parliament rests on three 
distinct grounds, all absent in the case of the electors. The 
snlallness of their number gives them an interest of their 
own, apart from, and often hostile to, the community; the 
same smallness enables the public to watch their conduct; 
lastly, the speciality and continuity of their functions also 
enable the public to judge whether they discharge their 
duties. But, on the other hand, how idle to talk of the 
responsibility of seven or eight hundred thousand persons. 
Lord John Russell had said the Ballot would remove the 
electors from good and improving influences. But what 
are the good influences that can operate upon a man apart 
from his own conscience and conviction? The good in¬ 
fluences will really be expanded and fostered. The 
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specific agency of the Ballot is against intimidation; its 
effect is not so conclusive, but will still be powerful against 
bribery. There may be a corrupt agreement in a small 
constituency; but this proves only that small constituencies 
are faulty. Surely it is a noble object to watch over and 
cherish the honest and untainted portion of the constituency. 
As to the breaking of promises, the first purpose of a repre¬ 
sentation is to collect the real sense of the qualified voters; 
the duty towards a private party is a secondary object. Yet 
the Ballot does not command any man to break his promise; 
it merely enjoins him to perform the act of voting without a 
witness. Promise-breaking in this situation is the proof that 
, the voter has been •constrained. To tell the intimidator 
•-—because you have 6«mpelled a^oter to promise against his 
will, therefore you have acquired a good title to compel him 
to vote,—is to guarantee the last stage of tyranny out of 
respect to the first. Then as to the influence of property, 
there is only one influence that will be withdrawn—the 
power of rewarding or punishing electors according to their 
vote. Does the House recognise in any one citizen of this 
community—a peer or commoner, titled or untitled—a legi¬ 
timate authority to reward or punish^ electors for their votes ? 

Leader seconded the motion in a speech of some length, 
and Charles Villiers spoke with his wonted ability in the 
course of the debate. None of the Whig or Tory leaders 
spoke. 

The House divided—Ayes 88; Noes 139. 

On the 8th df March, 1837, the motion was next brought 
forward, also in the shape of a bill; but the speech abstained 
from the explanation of the machinery in detail. I select a 
few of the points. 

It is not enough to say that secret voting disengages you 
altogether from the disorderly tumult and vexatious obstruc¬ 
tion inseparable from the pronouncing of* a candidate’s name 
at the hustings, and from the continuous proclamation of the 
varying state of the poll. The main pui^ose is to procure 
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free, smcere, and independent voting. This ought to secure 
for it the consent of all parties; for how can any man repu¬ 
diate the principle of general freedom of votes, without 
assuming to himself a despotism little less monstrous than 
the ancient inquisition In matters of religion?* Free agency 
is the very soul of voting. Such is the English constitution 
in theory at least. Listen to Blackstone, and you will be 
beguiled into the belief that every man’s vote is his own 
vote; descend into the committee-room, and you will find 
that the canvassers of election rack their ingenuity to dis¬ 
cover, not modes of persuasion, but modes either of com¬ 
pulsion or of seduction. It was acknowledged by the present 
Prime Minister only last year, that the ^reat evil of the da^ 
is that every one thinks he kas a right id employ his influence 
over another. 

In an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Eevh’ew ’ against the Ballot 
(wj*itten by Lord Brougham), the extent of intimidation at 
elections is described in language which it is impossible to 
surpass. On this point the reports of the committees of this 
House afibrd materials enough for the most insatiabje appe¬ 
tite, Wherever any man possesses the means oj inflicting 
injury on another, or Witjiholding benefits, the power is used 
for electioneering purposes. As to exclusive dealing, the 
Tory organs are preaching it openly as a matter of political 
obligation. For all this, no one else has suggested'any 
remedy. The Ballot will be an act of emancipation for all 
dependent voters. Some gentlemen tell us that while averse 
to theoretical or organic reforms, they burn with zeal for the 
removal of all proved abuses. Let them pefuse the report 
of the Intimidation Committee, and they will find a harvest 
of pioved abuses, rank, and pining for the sickle. Whence 
is it that election abuses in all their grossness and variety, 
at least three parts , 9 ut of four, take their origin ? It is 
from the struggles of extraneous tyranny to grasp the vote 
of the voter. Now the surest mode of warfare against crime 
is to disappoint the criminal of his expected booty. Instead 
of secrecy being dishonourable, it is used in every private 
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association, and its introduction is only treading in tlie beaten 
path of sound and practical legislation. Objectors, putting 
aside freedom of election as a light and worthless consi¬ 
deration, reproach the Ballot with multiplying false promises 
and false deelarations. What then? Is there to be no 
privacy anywhere because falsehoods may be made and 
remain undiscovered ? The secrecy of the post opens a door 
to falsehood; yet if there be any act of despotism that excites 
peculiar abhorrence it is the breaking the seal of private 
letters. Persecutors of every class may well be angry with 
the. Ballot; -it enables the voter to do his duty without 
baring his bosom to the assault of private malice. The 
^ctims of religious »oppression in all ages have carriaji on 
their worship secretl^% and no historian lias ever dared to 
revile them. Is it an imiiardonable sin, under the pressure 
of penalties, to combine outward conformity with secret dis¬ 
sent ? Secrecy is the refuge of the weak against the strong. 
Publicity enables the political prosecutor to combine with 
the hundred arms of Briareus, the hundred eyes of Argus. 
If the Ballot makes hypocrites, open voting makes hypocrites, 
at least *as many in number and much more in kind. Under 
the Ballot inliuence will be futi]e: when the process of 
intimidation is forbidden to 'be consummated, it will not be 
begun. Then, as to bribery. A voter accustomed to take 
bribes will feel that his market is struck from under him when 
he is directed to vote in secrecy. In ensuring ignorance of 
the poll, it prevents the candidate from knowing how many 
votes he must buy to secure his majority. Next, as to the 
argument from responsibility. You cannot make the elector 
responsible for voting ill; for where is the standard ? Among 
Tories, to vote ill is to vote for a Whig or a Eadical^ and 
conversely. As to the multitude that have no votes, why are 
they excluded ? What arguments should we hear in reply 
to a motion for universal suffrage ? But if these men* are to 
coerce the voters, admit then at once tlfey are the superior 
party of the two. If the non-electors acted generally on the 
invitation given to them, we should have universal suffrage 
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practically, but brought about by the most violent and un¬ 
warrantable means. The unrepresented classes have nothing 
to lose and much to gain, from placing every qualified voter 
in circumstances for an Jionest and conscientious use of his 

.t 

franchise; it concerns them that the poorer voters should not 
be subservient to the richer; that the franchise sjiould be 
kept at least as wide as at present. At oie time the Ballot 
is assailed because it will extinguish the influence of wealth; 
at another tirq,e because it will extinguish the influence of 
disfranchised poverty. If you insist that the elector shall 
be responsible to the people at large, you are bound to pro¬ 
tect him against the tyranny of the great man in his neigh- 
bou^ood. Coercion and counter-coercion are assumed to Ix) 
the essential and tutelary forces which, keep the electors jn 
their proper orbit. It often happens that the pressure from 
two opposing quarters is so violent that the elector knows 
not which he ought to obey. 

• The concluding sentences are:—“ I feel that in advocating 
the Ballot, I am upholding notliing less than the sacred right 
of free judgment and free utterance in political matters. I 
am treading in the steps of those illustrious men who have 
rescued the individual conscience from its trammels, and 
vindicated its liberty and inviolability in matters of religion. 
I am striving to bafSe the guilty efibi*ts of that spirit of 
persecution which still harasses the political world, and still 
defiles the sincerity and solemnity of the elective franchise. 
If, Sir, you can break the sword of the persecutor, and assure 
freedom of election, without the aid of the Ballot, proceed to 
the task without delay, for never was there a case of more 
pressing necessity. But when it is notorious that this can¬ 
not be done, and when the alternative of the Ballot is ready 
within your reach, I beseech you to consider whether you 
can, with a safe conscience, license and perpetuate the count¬ 
less mischiefs of an unprotected suffrage.” 

The. debate was ^hort, and the opposition was somewhat 
milder in tone than in Ibrmer years. 

The House divided—Ayes, 155; Noes, 267; Pairs, 5. 
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The motion was renewed in the recently elected Parlia¬ 
ment of 1838 (16th of February); and the mover availed 
himself of the experieiuje at the elections. 

If it were proposed to cut down •the pres(3nt number of 
seven hundred* thousand qualified electors to four hundred 
thousand,*the atteippt would be resisted alike by those who 
desired to adhere to tlie present franchise, and those who 
desired to enlarge it. Yet open voting is a pwtical dis¬ 
franchisement to hundreds and thousands of elefctors. Many 
decline to exercise the franchise at all: and with regard to 
thos« who do vote, what is the diilCerence between taking 
away the vote and taking away the voter’s liberty of voting 
•as^lie inwardly prefers ? There is little difference of opiifion 
tis 'to the main purposfjs of a rejiresentative government; it 
is to get a House of Commons possessing the confidence of 
the people; for this we go through the harassing and costly 
business of a general election. Does the practical working 
conform to this? The evidence shows that the existing 
system is not a representative system.^ Many votes are 
given, oJ^all shades of party, that express the genuine senti¬ 
ments of tjie eh^ctors; wfth respect to a large proportion, 
the reverse is the truth. The innumerable discourses of 
candidates on the hustings during the late election, the 
daily criminations and recriminations of all the newspapeis 
—Whig, Tory, and Hadical—-all certify tlio virulence of the 
evil. He quoted a number of individual testimonies—Lord 
Palmerston at Tiverton, the Whig and Tory versions of the 
election in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, and others. The 
number of ejectments, notices to quit, changes of dealing 
and dismissals of employment, if it could be collected, would 
bo large and remarkable; and as one punishment inflicted 
corresponds to a thousand persons deterred, these acts are 
but a small proportion of the cases of •undue interference. 
In many cases, the franchise is hated |ls a burden. An 
election sheds a disastrous twilight over all tlie relations of 
social life,—tyranny, ruin for conscientious behaviour, 
success of unprincipled compliance, suspension of inter- 
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course, factitious riot and disorder. If no protection be 
allowed, the franchise must fall into the same degeneracy 
and disgrace as the old system before 1831. Lord John 
Bussell had expressed* his strong sense of the terrible 
position ” of the landlords, and rather than that it should 
continue, he would adopt the Ballot. Since then, there have 
been two general elections, and the terrible position is un¬ 
affected. If the supporters of the Eeform Act wish to reap 
the good they have sown, they must adopt the inexpugnable 
safeguard of the secret vote. As knowledge is power, 
absence of knowledge is absence of power. It is in vain to 
reason with the intimidator, to cajole him, to cry shame ^ 
upon him, to hold out legal penalties? Intimidation is t5o. 
gentlemanlike and fashionable to be subdued by such leaden' 
weapons. It is the inmate of courts and manor-houses : the 
cherished companion of lordly bosoms: all the pride of 
wealth and rank, and all the fierceness.of political bigotry 
conspire to uphold it; the clergyman who discourses elo¬ 
quently in the pulpjt on charity and forgiveness of enemies, 
neither enjoins nor manifests any such dispositions during a 
contested election; even ladies 8f high fashion are not 
ashamed to direct with their own delicate hands, the instant 
discontinuance of a tradesman who has dared to vote for the 
shocking Badical. Under the Ballot those who now dictate 
votes by means of servile and selfiwsh fears must resort to 
other methods of guidance: if they disdain to substitute 
persuasion for control, they will be left, as they ought to be, 
to impotent and unavailing complaints. Some persons 
maintain, that secret voting will be inoperative unless 
canvassing is also prohibited. The word “canvassing” is 
equivocal; it includes something that is harmless and even 
indispensable, and much that is revolting and odious. Under 
the Ballot, you would have a committee and a canvass; to 
consult the prevaj^ing sentiment, to communicate informa¬ 
tion, to rectify mistakes, and to convince, as well as might 
be, such as are adverse. Beyond these limits begins the 
odious part of the practice. In no scene on the face of the 
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earth are the harassing and ungenerous arts of enforcing 
constrained compliance more skilfully practised than at an 
English election. Then as to violation of promises. What 
is the behaviour of a countiy gentfeman when the Tory 
canvassers tell*him that Farmer So-and So, his tenant, has 
promised liis vote to the lladical candidate ? To hear the 
arguments against the Ballot, one would think an election 
by open voting was a school of probity and veracity. Instead 
of that, the promise of a dependent voter is respected just so 
far as it coincides with the will and dictates of his superior. 
The •jiromises now broken are precisely the best class of 
.^promises. The elector is under a paramount obligation, 
•from which no acft of liis own can discharge him, to give his 
vote according to hiS own conscientious preference. A 
promise to vote contrary to his own judgment, is a premedi¬ 
tated broach of solemn public duty. If there be in human 
affairs an unlawful covenant, that is one of the deepest dye; 
wrong in the man who gives the pledge, wrong in the 
highest degree, and altogether without excuse or extenuation, 
in the man who extorts it. The responsibility of the elector 
is an abuse of terms. It is seduction and intimidation under 

another name. •• 

# 

The debate that followed was well sustained. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Ward, in an effective speech. Mr. 
James referred to a time some years ago, when he presented 
a petition in favour of the Ballot, which was received with 
shouts of laughter. Lytton Bulwer spoke in favour of the 
motion. Lord John Russell replied at some length. It was 
on this occasion that Sir Robert Peel made his principal 
speech on the subject; merely the old topics more elabo¬ 
rately worded. He treated the position of the elector and of 
the member of Parliament as the same ; he declared that the 
best institutions had their abuses; the abuses in elections 
were greatly exaggerated ; secret voting i% at variance with 
the institutions, usages, and feelings of the people, and*witli 
free discussion; then, there will be no secrecy with the 
Ballot ;* on the day of election, the doubtTul voter will be 
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asked to stay away^ the voter wijl as a rule, keep liis 
promise, or else blab to his wife or somebody, who will tell 
the agent; there may be great political outbursts, when the 
public are so unreasonably prejudiced) that they need 
enlightened control; the Ballot has not v^orked well in 
other countries, nor did it in Eome; it will have to be 
followed by universal suffrage. 

The Division stood—Ayes, 200; Noes, 317. 

The sixth and last time the motion was made, was on the 
18th of June, 1839. The speech introducing it was* less 
than a column of the newspaper rc^port. Apologising for 
iteration, he said his historical expenence had taught him 
that it was not the introckiction of Hovel arguments wlricfi 
political truth depended upon for its success, but in having 
the proper arguments frequently brought forward and con¬ 
sidered. It was not fruitfulness of invention that enabled 
the advocates of Catholic emancipation to carry their point: 
the novelty of every argument had been exhausted long 
before the final triumph. Even though they n^eant the 
Eeform Act to be final, did they mean also to ,embalm its 
deformities? As the evils were fully admitted, why did not 
some one propose a remedy diflerent from the Ballot ? He 
could not understand the objection of its being too demo¬ 
cratic a measure, unless the objectors held that demo(;ratical 
opinions prevailed amongst the majority of the electors 
throughout the country, and that the Ballot would enable 
them to vote more freely in favour of their opinions. The 
measure was indispensable to any state of the franchise- 
household, educational, or universal. He did not envy the 
feelings of any gentleman, who, after having witnessed a 
contested election, did not feel for the hardships to which 
many persons wertf exposed, and who did not wish that 
some measure (>| protection should be extended to them. 
The -undue interference with the exercise of the suffrage 
was not consistent with the perfect freedom of the country; 
the Ballot was the only antidote against the taint which 
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poisoned the life-blood of the represenlative system. It 
might be rejected, but it would not be rejected long. 

The debate was enlivened by the brilliancy of Macaulay 
in support of the motion. He began with a long apology 
for open questions, as the Ballot was now made in the 
cabinet, tlo admitted that the Ballot would take from the 
voter some g(fod, while it destroyed many bad motives. 
There was a time when he lioped that the evil ctf intimida¬ 
tion would yield to the I'orce of public opinion and the 
progress of intelligence; he had, however, been compelled to 
relinquish that view. The evil had increased within the last 
***sc^'en years—within ^he last three years; and he attributed 
increase in some measure to the Eeform Bill. In saying 
so, \ni was only charging the Eetorm Bill with what accom¬ 
panied eviuy measure of improvement; the Eeformation^in 
the Church, and the Eevolution both gave rise to nq^kv evils. 
The Itoforin Bill had extended the suffrage to thousands who 
were open to intimidation; and better be elected for Old 
Saruin than owe a seat to fear-extorted votes. All tyranny 
was bad,’but the worst kind of tyranny was that which used 
the machinery of freedom. Intimidation was corruption in 
its worst and most loathsome fdVm—it was corniption 
stripped of every blandishment and grace—of every savour¬ 
ing of hospitable bounty and good humour. He was opposed 
to the reconstruction of the Eeform Bill, but to make that 
Bill effectual they should not allow nomination to remain 
in an altered and more odious form. Lord John Eussell 
made a laboured reply to Macaulay, and was himself 
severely handled by Sheil. ^ir James Graham went into 
the vexed historical question, often brought up in the Ballot 
debates, as to what was the understanding of the original 
framers of the Eeform Bill on the subject of the Ballot. 
Sir Eobert Peel in a short speech lectured the cabinet on 
their doctrine of open questions. 

On a division, the Ayes were 216 ; Noes, 333. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISCELLANEOUS SPEECHES 

1833. 

Mr. Grote’s maiden speech was delivered on the 22nd of 
February, in support of a motion to refer to the committee 
then sitting on Municipal Corporations, a petition from the' 
Merchant Tailors’ Company of the City of London. It ha(J' 
been denied that the City Companies were corporations in 
the same sense as the municipal corporations. Mr. Grote 
conten(^d that as they were not companies in the commercial 
sense of the term, and as they passed regulations for par¬ 
ticular trades, they exercised powers belonging properly to a 
municipal corporation. 

More important was the occasion of his next speech, five 
days later, in opposition to the Irish Coercion Bill In spite 
of his respect for tbe quarter whence the measure came, he 
could not approve of it. It contained "some wise and tutelary 
provisions; but as a whole it would not answer its end. He 
could not speak of it but as a most revolting measure. He 
had listened patiently to the catalogue of enormities detailed 
by the- noble lord (Althorp). This was nothing new to him ; 
the Irish had ever been a lawless people, a fact not sufficiently 
dwelt upon. They (the legi^ature) should strengthen the 
hands of justice under the existing tribunals. The proposed 
courts-martial would not be impartial courts; and their 
mistakes would bo on the side, not of mercy, but of severity. 
These courts-martial were held responsible only to higher 
courts-martial, whych was no guarantee, for the condemnation 
of one military man by another would be prevented by the 
esp'it de eorps among officers. He objected to the Bill on 
two distinct grounds. The first was subjecting Ireland to 
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tlie government of military tribunals ; the next was the pro¬ 
hibition of public meetings, and the right to petition. “ He 
was sure that they had not arrived ^et at the period whfen 
the relations between the governors and the governed in that 
country were so pure, and so free from suspicion, as to enable 
the people to dispense with all the bulwarks of the constitu¬ 
tion.” Tliere'were abundance of grievances yet to redress in 
that country of long standing, and it would be*wise as w^ell 
as delicate in the Goveiyjment to pa^se before* they shut the 
door against all the public complaints from the peopl^ of 
Ireland. 

, On the following day he pfesented a petition from a nuni- 
,ber of persons called,Separatists, who sought to be exempted, 
like the Quakers, from taking baths. (This was afterwards 
done by Act 3 & 4 Will. lY., c. 82.) 

On the 7th of March he presented a petition from Norwich, 
stating that the return of Lord Stormont and Sir James 
S(?arlett liad been effected i>y means of bribery and cor- 
ruj)tion, and praying that a Parliamentary Commission might 
be sentf down, fully and fairly*to enquire into and expose the 
system. Tie supported the prayer of the petition; but the 
Solicitor-General objected to it as Irregular. 

On the 13lh he presented a petition from Marylebone 
against the Irish Coercion Bill, and gave his cordial support 
to the prayer of the petition. 

On the 31st of May, he spoke on Lord Althorp’s resolutions 
for a renewal of the Bank Charter. He concurred generally 
in the resolutions' but, on the 1st of July, in the debate on 
the second resolution, which made the promissory notes of 
the Bank of England a legal tender (although always payable 
in gold at the Bank itself, or any of its branches), he avowed 
an entire change of opinion, on the ground that in the poor 
districts there would not be an adequate supply of si^ecie; 
there would, in fact, be a commission clmrged for gold •over 
what would be demanded for notes. The clause would also 
hinder small depositors—men who had their thirty or forty 
I>ounds—from carrying gold to the country bank. He had a 
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farther distrust of the measure from its being adopted and 
praised by gentlemen who held certain opinions on the ques¬ 
tion of the currency, sincerely enough, he had no doubt, but 
in his view injurious if adopted. 

Lord Althorp followed, and declared that he had himself 
been much influenced by Mr. Grote’s former opinions, given 
in evidence before the Committee on the Bank Charter, and 
could not concur in his new views. Mr. Clay thought that 
the manly and'noble conduct of the Jionourable member for 
London, in thus frankly avowing what he now considered to 
be ai error of opinion, was above all praise; and, instead of de¬ 
tracting from his character for latent and judgment, would only 
increase his deservedly liigh reputation. , On Lord Althorp’s 
fourth resolution, fixing the allowance to'the Bank of England 
for managing the public debt, Mr. Clay moved an ainend- 
inent in favour of reduction. Mr. Grote spoke in favour of 
another amendment for postponing the resolution, and 
making further investigation before fixing the allowance, 
which ho did not think too great. 

On the 19th of June, on the fesumptioli of a debate^on the 
claims of English subjects on the Danish Governnient, he 
presented a petition from, claimants in the City of London; 
and contended that the case was one of great injustice. 

On the 21st, in Committee on the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Bill, on clause 147 (application of monies arising 
from sale of perpetuities) being read, Mr. Secretary Stanley 
proposed the omission of the clause. A very excited debate 
followed. O’Connell indulged in his bitterest taunts. Dr. 
Lushington said he had never bear’d a discussion in which 
the decency of parliamentary language, or the courtesy of 
public life had* beAi so much departed from. The question 
in dispute was the alienation of Church property to secular 
purposes. The clause involved this alienation in a small 
degrge. At the samf! time the Government got out of the 
difficulty by maintaining that the funds alluded to were not 
Church property. Still, the clause was now surrendered. 
Mr. Grote spoke shortly, but with more than his accustomed 
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point and terseness. He did entertain an objection to the 
Bill in the first instance, because it “ did not, in his opinion, 
go the length that people expected it would go towards 
rectifying that great ecclesiastical enormity of Europe—the 
Irish Church.” Still, knowing the difficulties the ministers 
would have to contend with in getting it passed, he felt 
anxious to support it; but when he found tliat, defective as 
it was, it was to be robbed of one of its chiefest members, he 
felt bound to oppose tjic withdrawal of the* clause. The 
supposition was that the withdrawal had a view to what 
mi^t happen in the Lords; but what worse could the Lords 
dp than send the Bill back, hnd then they might consider 
J;ho omission of the, clause. His advice to ministers was, 
instead of offering a few crumbs t)f reform to the people, and 
afterwards endeavouring to pare down even those few, to give 
siicli measures as they might thiidt just and necessary, with¬ 
out any refenjuce to wlpxt might be the conduct of another 
assembly. 

Lord John Bussell “confessed he turned with gratification 
from tlff^ frothy declamation' which had so lavishly been 
bestowed (tn the subject, to the calm,^and as usual, rational 
arguments which had been /iddresSed to the House by the 
honourable member for London.” * The gist of his speech 
was to avoid a contest with the Lords until there was a ques¬ 
tion of still greater importance to contend for; he was of 
opinion that this country could not stand a revolution once 
a-vear.” 

On the 2nd of July he presented a petition from the 
merchants of London, trading with Oporto, complaining of 
the losses undergone by them in the struggle existing for tlie 
last ton months in Portugal. 

On the 30th Mr. Boebuck moved that the House would, 
with the smallest delay possible, codfeider the means of 
establishing a system ^ of national eduoation. Mr. Grote 
seconded the motion, in the belief that two things were per¬ 
fectly true; the first, that the present system of education 
was defective: the other, that the defects could not' be 
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remedied without the assistance of Government. He referred 
in terras of great commendation to Cousin’s book on ‘ Educa- 
tidn in France.* 

On the 7th of August,' on the third reading of the Customs’ 
Duties Bill, after commenting on the enormous duty on cur¬ 
rants—44s. Ad, per cwt.—he moved its reduction to 28s.; the 
motion was defeated by a small majority. 

On the 9th, on a clause in the Eenewal of the Bank 
Charter, continuing the renewal* for ten. years, he urged that 
seven years would be a sufficiently long j)eriod. 

On the 10th he recommended that the variations in the 
Bank circulation should be published weekly in the Gazette^ 


1834. 

The opening days of this session vere troubled with tlie 
discussion of a charge made against Mr. ISlieil, that while 
voting against the Irish Coercion Bill of last session, he had 
privately expressed himself to the effect, that Ministers ought 
to press the Bill, and that it is impossible to live in Ireland 
without it. An extraordinary personal altercation took place 
between Lord Althorp and Mr. Sheil; and they were both 
ordered into the custody of tlie Serjeant-at-arms until they 
gave assurances that they would take no steps outside the 
House. Mr. O’Connell moved the ap 2 )ointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of Privileges to investigate the charge, which was 
carried by a large majority. Mr. Grote was made chairman 

of the committee. On the 12th of February he rose in the 

•> 

Hohse to move, by request of the committee, that Mr. 
O’Ccnnell’s name be now added to the committee; he having, 
in his motion, declined to name himself. After some stick¬ 
ing, the motion waSr agreed to. On the 14th Mr. Grote 
brought up the report of the committee, which was a com¬ 
plete vindication of Mr. Sheil’s character. 

On the 20th of February he presented a petition from the 
parishioners of Allhallows, Lombard Street, disapproving of 
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the conduct of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; in pre¬ 
ferring to the incumbency of the parish a non-resident; and 
took the opportunity of making some remarks on the neces¬ 
sity of an early measure of Church Beform. In a speech 
palliating the appointment, Sir R Inglis acknowledged thcf 
calm and temperate manner in which Mr. Grote had discussed 
what persons, net of his temper and discretion, would have 
made an occasion to provoke other sentiments ‘than he had 
roused. 

On the ISth of March he took part in a debate on the 
Tea Duties. 

, On the 14th of April, in Committee of Supply, he objected 
, strongly to the amctfint of the vote for the Consular Depart¬ 
ment, and also to the discrepancies of the salaries. The fol¬ 
lowing day, on a vote of £20,000 for education, ho was of 
oi^iiiion that the Government ought to extend the vote. 

On the 30th he opposed the second readinjf of Sir A. 
Agnew’s Bill for tlie Observance of tlie Sabbath. He con¬ 
sidered it nothing more or less than a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment tfjion the working classes of society upon the Sabbath. 
“ Beligioft to be effective must bo spcjntaneous and sincere.’’ 

On the 9th of May, Lord Althorp moved the second 
reading of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill. Mr. Grote was 
an active supporter of the measure in all its stages. In the 
debate on the second reading, he spoke with intenie fervour 
on the necessity of the change. He had perused with de¬ 
liberate attention all the Reports of the Commission of 
Inquiry. Even the vast and abusive expenditure under the 
present law was as dust in the balance compared with the 
evil effect on the character and comfort of the labouring 
classes. He was aware of the great jealousy expressed at 
the powers to be vested in the Commissioners; but the 
question was, did the urgency of thfe case require them? 
His concluding sentences are :—“ Entertaining a strong and 
decided opinion on this subject, I have done my best to 
persuade the House to read this Bill a second time. 1 know 
that I have done this at no small risk of favour and popu- 
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larity to* myself; for I understand that a petition was this 
day presented from my own constituents, directed strongly 
against the passing of this Bill. Sir, it is not without the 
deepest regret and concern that I find myseK opposed to 
Constituents to whom I am attached hy every tie, and to 
whom I owe the honourable station which I now occupy. 
But so strong is my conviction of the absolute necessity of 
some lar^e remedial measure as an antidote to the over- 
whelming evil of pauperism—so firm is my belief of the 
necessity of some central supervising agency to secure the 
fulfilment of any salutary provisions which the legislature 
may prescribe—so strong is my conviction on these cardinal ^ 
points, that if it were to cost me the certain sacrifice of my 
seat, 1 should feel bound to tell my constituents that I dis¬ 
sented from them, and that I would do my best to promote 
the attainment of this necessary, and, in tlie main, valuable 
remedy. l?i doing so, I should feel with pain that 1 had 
decided contrary to the opinion of my constituents; but I 
should also feel, that I had decided in unison with the best 
interests of my country.” 

In Committee, he spoke frequently on the details. He 
opposed the concession of the > Government to limit the 
appointment of the Commissioners to five years. On the 
bastardy clauses he complained that Lord Althorp was 
making concessions to the public feeling rather than to 
reason or argument. . 

On the 27th of May, Mr. Ward brought forw^ard his motion 
for reducing the revenues of the Irish Church. Mr. Grote 
was to second the motion. Those who sought to identify 
the two Churches of England and Ireland wmuld degrade 
the one church without elevating the other. There was only 
.jone case in Europe where the temporalities of the established 
church w'ent, not to a majority, but to a small minority of 
the people, and thsit was Ireland. In France, under the 
bigoted reign of Charles X., the cost of religious worship 
to the {State was less than one shilling a head; in Ireland 
it was one pound ten shillings a head. 8opie contended 
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that State had no right to touch the property of . the 
Irish Church, or to apply it to other than religious purposes. 
This might be maintained by a Koman-Oatholic, but exery 
Protestant must bo avvare that in* the progress of the Ee- 
formatioii chlirch property had been diverted to other pur¬ 
poses. If the' legislature attempted to continue the Irish 
Church in its present magnitude, the legislature would share 
in its. unpopularity; it was considered a grieyance upheld 
only by the irresistible influence^ of English connexion. 
When the advocates of the repeal of the Union put forward 
th« evils of the Irish Church establishment, no man replied. 

Although this speech was composed and appears in 
Hansard, it was not*delivered (see “Life,” p. 90.) 

• On the 8th of Xwly, he sup^ported Mr. Ward’s motion for 
taking authentic lists of the divisions of the House. The 
motion was carried; and from that time commenced the 
recording of the names of those that vote in the divisions. 

On the 25tli, on the Order of the Day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Comjnittee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Goulbjirn made an attack upon the Government for increas¬ 
ing oiFicgs, by Commissions and otherwise, and particularly 
instanced an office held by MacaulS-y. Mr. Grote defended 
the expenditure upon Commissions of Incpiiry, but with 
regard to the salary given to Mr. Macaulay, with all his 
admiration for that excellent and most gifted individual, he 
could not but consider it extravagant. 


1835. 

Sir Eobert Peel was now in office, and the opening of the 
Session was marked by an animated debate. In the Commons 
an Am endment on the Address was mJved byJLord Morpeth, 
strongly expressing the desirableness of,prosecuting measures 
of reform, and condemning the recent dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Pemberton replied to the very vigorous attack 
of Lord Morpeth. Mr. Ewart spoke for the amendment. 
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Mr.. Kichards made an apology for ministers, on* the* ground 
that the late Government itself was not giving satisfaction to 
reformers; among other illustrations, he quoted their recep¬ 
tion of the Ballot. Mr. Grote then rose. He said his reform 
principles conducted him to very ditferent conclusions from 
the member who had just sat down. As a reformer, he could 
not consent to look for a ministry in the ranks of the party ever 
the most hostile to reform. If his present vote would have 
the effect of displacing tlie present Government, that would 
be an additional reason for giving it. Lord Grey’s adminis¬ 
tration had been slow in making reforms, but that could not 
be said of Lord Melbourne’s, seeing it had not been allowed 
that fair trial for which the advocates of^he present Govern¬ 
ment were so clamorous. Gr^at public‘excitement had been 
created, which could be allayed only by the assurance, con¬ 
tained in the Amendment, that the cause of reform was not 
to suffer. The Eoyal Speech, if it had come from a ministry 
he confided in, would not have given him satisfaction, but 
coming from a ministry in whicji he had no confidence at 
all, was still more objectionable. Its defects would have 
justified a still stronger amendment. He could not forget 
their acts previous to IB^). The Government of Lord Grey 
was the first that had openly approved of and acted on the 
principles of Reform ; it did jjot come up to his wishes; but 
however slow, it would never stand still. The mover of the 
address had spoken of a morbid desire for change ; what he 
found was an ardent wish for improving our institutions. 
Whoever asserted that there was anything incompatible with 
law and government was guilty of a calumny upon the body 
of the people. Reformers had been taunted with want of 
unanimity, but they had quite enough of sense and reflection 
to pursue the stream of Reform peaceably and calmly, without 
evejf allowing^ the irfi^ediments that they might meet with 
to force them out of their chaimel, or to make them fret 
and foam with vexation. He thought the defence of the 
ministry by a reference to the King’s prerogative, would soon 
lead the prerogative'itself to be questioned. 
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The Amendment was carried by 309 to 302. 

On the 10th of March, in a debate on the Malt Duties, 
Sir James Graham had made allusion to a change of ipi- 
nistiy, and said “ they had been told of, or rather threatened 
with, a Grote* and Warburton Administration.” Mr. Grote 
rose in consequence. He said a friend “ had been pleased to 
connect his name with a possible ministry: he, however, 
regretted such a fancy had ever been started, inasmuch as 
sucdi a situation was as much above his ambition, as it would 
be foreign to lus taste, his pursuits, and his interests.” More¬ 
over, on the present question, he dissented from the very 
persons that were to be coupled with him in the supposed 
, ministry. He obje(?ted to tlie repeal of the Malt Duties, 
•awd considered Sir K»bert Peel’gi arguments to be unanswer¬ 
able, and rejoiced that he had dispersed so many of the 
agricultural fallacies so often put forth in the House. 

The following night. Sir George Grey moved for a Com¬ 
mittee to enquire into the most effectual method to put a 
stop’ to bribery at elections. Mr. Grote expressed himself 
willing Jo go into the Comniittee with the fullest disposition 
to consider any remedy that might bo proposed, apart from 
the Ballot, and trusted that if they Vere unsuccessful, they 
would follow the example of the member for Edinburgh, and 
get over their former scruples and objections to the Ballot. 
The Committee was appointed. 

On the 18th, Sir John Campbell moved the second reading 
of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. The Bill abolished im¬ 
prisonment, except in the cases of *fraud. Mr. Grote said 
the Bill was recommended both by policy and by humanity: 
and be was more convinced of this by the speech (hostile) 
of the President of the Board of Trade than by any other 
reasoning on the subject. Ho was better pleased tliat his 
views should be sustained by the failure of his opponent’s 
arguments, than by the success of his own. 

On the 27th of May, Mr. Shaw presented several petitions 
expressing, in somewhat violent language, alaim and dismay 
at the proposed measure respectiiig • the Irish Church. 
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Vari^RS members commented upon tlie language of the 
. petitions. .Mr. Grot© would make only one observation on 
< tlje subject. Much had often been said as to the ferocious 
language of the Radicals and the working classes: but no 
petition coming from those ever abounded in such calumnious 
assertions, and imputation of the worst motives as the 
petition now coming from the Conservatives of South Lanca¬ 
shire, and likewise the petition from Durham. It was ri^ht 
that the same character should be applied to violent lan¬ 
guage, whether it came irom the ultra-Pious or the ultra- 
Radical. • 

On the 15th of June, the Municipal Corporation Bill was 
unanimously read a second time. Mi? Grote, commenting, 
upon a speech of’ Lord ^anley’s, objected to the laig6 
number of councillors allowed by the Bill; and advocated 
the removability of charitable trustees, and also of tlie 
recorder. He also protested against a proposal for retaining 
the franchise of the freemen. Both on this occasion, and 
afterwards in Committee, he opposed the qualification of a 
three yeaiV occupancy. 

On the 2Gth of June, he presented a petition from Great 
Yarmouth, praying fOr Jhe Ballot, in consequence of the 
diunkenness, riot and corruptioii at the last election there. 
He should have wished the petition referred to a Select 
Committee, but he was personally overcharged with Com¬ 
mittee business, and could not attend to it. 

On tlie 1st of July, in Committee on the Municipal 
Corporation Bill, on dause 23, providing that one-third of 
the Town Councils should go out of ofiice annually, ap 
amendment was moved by Mr. Charles Buller, to the effect 
that the whole be elected annually. Mr. Grote supported 
the principle of annual election, and from the experience 
bf the City of London, refuted the objection that it would 
cause a continual influx of new grid inexperienced men. The 
same evening he moved, in a short speech, the introduction 
of the Ballot at Municipal Elections; but did not press the 
motion to a vote. 
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On tlie 31st of August, there came on for congideration 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
Considerable ^public excitement had been aroused by these 
amendments. Lord John Russell stated what points the 
Government Wbuld, and what they would not, surrender. 
Sir Robert Peel followed and assisted in compromising the 
differences. Mr. Hume objected to the amount of the con¬ 
cessions. Mr. Grote still more emphatically. Whatever he 
might think of the proceedings of the House of Lords in 
other rbspects, he was bound to acknowledge that they had 
resolutely adhered to their independent character; and it 
would not be amiss if the Commons would do the same^ It 
.would ill become the*dignity of that House—the assembled 
i^presentatives of the*people of Hngland—to J^ield important 
principles merely for the purpose of conciliating the other 
House of I^arliament. When the people of England were 
fully and justly represented in that House, there ought to 
be no other power in the State which should bo able to stand 
against tliera. He complained that Lord John Russell, in 
one* or fjvo of his concessions, had gone the length of vindi¬ 
cating the .Tjords’ amendments on their merits. Ho would 
rather wait lor a better Bill than,^Barter away the best 
principles of the measure for the#purpose of getting the 
immediate consent of the other House. 

Both on that occasion and next night,, he objected strongly 
to tlie test of pecuniary qualification, which Lord John 
Russell agreed* to retain with a modification suggested by 
Sir Robert I’eel. He had come down to the House viith the 
lull intention of dividing upon this question, but had been 
induced, in consequence of the observations he had heard, to 
alter his purpose. Still he was anxious to give his reasons, 
namely, his repugnance to the principle of qualification, and 
his sense that the concession was too gre^t. He thought the 
tone of the present debate wife calculatecj to have no other 
effect than to give the Lords a power of legislating over this 
House, and to make the country believe that this House 
would not stand by any great princi(^le ‘which it had en- 
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deavoured to establish. ITe could not see what the country 
had gained by the Beform Bill, which had in a great degree 
put an end to the system of filling the House with nomi¬ 
nees of the Lords, if the other House was to exercise 
its power in another way, by enabling minorities of the 
Commons to triumpli over decided majorities of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. 


1836. 

On the 20th of April, a keen discussion arose as to 
members of the House voting on Private Bills wherein they 
had a pecuni^y interest. • Mr. Grote agreed in the prin¬ 
ciple, but did not see how it could be fully carried out. The 
inference that he would draw was that Committees of that 
House were not fit tribunals for deciding private business. 

The same night, in presenting a petition from sixty 
merchants of the City of London, complaining of the ill 
effects, on our commerce with Turkey, of the overbearing 
interference of Bussia,—he deprecated any course that would 
involve this country*in a war with Bussia. It had of late 
become the custom to use very unmeasured language as to 
the aggressions of Bussia, respecting which, whatever opinion 
he might entertain as a private individual, he considered 
unwise and impolitic when expressed in the House. 

On the 22nd, a motion was made to« inculpate Mr. 
O’Coni^ell for his share in making a corrupt bargain at the 
Carlow election, notwithstanding that a Select Committee 
had sat upon the transaction and given in a Beport in an 
opposite sense. It was a purely party move. Mr. Grote 
stood upon the decision of the Committee, as being cool and 
impartial, whereas ^he present motion had the character of 
political hostility jto O’Conne#. It was somewhat remark¬ 
able that hon. gentlemen opposite, who were now so anxious 
to preserve the purity of election, had taken a very different 
course last year whei the York and Great Yarmouth cases 
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were under discussion.* The House on that occasion was 
content with pronouncing a slight censure on the parties 
implicated; but if the hon. members on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House had insisted on dragging those men up 
again, would it not have been denounced as an act of the 
grossest partiality, emanating from a low spiteful feeling of 
personal hostility ? 

On the 29th, he presented a petition for the equalisation 
of the duty on East and West India sugars; and thought 
that they were called by every reason of justice, fairness and 
policy" to abolish the disciaminating duty in favour of the 
West Indies. 

• On the 9th of June, the House had to consider the Lords* 
Amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill; 
the debate lasting two nights. Lord John Eussell, on the 
part of the Government, took a more decided tone on this 
occasion than in the case of the English bill; but yet pro¬ 
posed certain concessions. Mr. Grote spoke as usual shortly, 
but with increased emphasis on the hostile attitude of the 
Lords. He would have preferred that the Lords’ Amend¬ 
ments shouM have been at once rtjecjed, unless they had 
found any'one that they could in thdk consciences approve. 
If ever there was a Bill, on which the House should look to its 
own dignity, it was the one now before them, for it had been 
dealt with by the other House in a manner in which no Bill 
had ever before been treated. The representatives of the 
people might have been spared the pain of making con¬ 
cessions to those who had declined, ho might almost say 
cxultingly declined, to make anything like concessions to 
them. He did not wish to speak lightly of a collision 
between the ti^^o Houses of Parliament; but let the collision 
come when it might, it never would arise on a more noble 

o ^ ^0 

or a more natural object than the preset. The fact that 
they must meet with the sam(?spirit of opposition from their 
Lordships on all important measures, rendered him less 
solicitous than he might otherwise have been for the settle¬ 
ment of the difference between the Ifwo Houses on this 

e 2 
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particular subject. When he ‘saw the House of Commons 
perpetually considering upon all measures of reform, not 
1 * 10 w much they ought in justice to give, but how much the 
Lords would be disposed to grant, he thought that the time 
was come when they ought to inform their constituents of 
that melancholy truth, and let them decide whether they 
would bo governed on the principles avowed by the House 
of Lords, cfr on* those acted on by the House of Commons. 

On the 16th of July, in Committee on the Stamp Duties 
‘ Bill, he strongly trusted the time would soon arrive when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would propose the abolition of 
the penny duty, and thereby remove ^every obstacle to the 
diffusion of knowdedge throughout tho.country. 

On the 25th the Establi^ed ChurcTi Bill was read a third 
time. In the debate ]\Ir. Orote protested against the allow¬ 
ances to the bishops. The very lowest salary granted by 
the bill he held sufficient for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
instead of 15,0007. a year as proposed. Why, was it possible 
to conceive any set of duties which could be more easily or 
tranquilly performed, or which were more exempt from all 
those difficulties th^t required labour, assiduity and talent 
to surmount them, thad those, allotted to the Ardhbishop of 
Canterbury? It was impossible not to draw a comparison 
between those incomes and the miserable stipends of the 
working clergy. It was said 1007. or 1507. a year was enough 
for a curate, yet the Archbishop of Canterbury was not in 
anywise the superior of the humbler individuals so remu¬ 
nerated. 


1837. 

In April this year came up the Canada Eesolutions, on 
which Mr. Grote*^ spoke rewatedly in opposition to the 
Government. His Jrst and longest speech was on the 21st, 
in answer to Sir Kobert Peel’s criticism of Mr. Koebpck’s 
proposal that the U^er House of Assembly should be merely 
advisers to the governor and not a co-ordinate branch of the 
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legislature. He considered that the exercise of a veto upon 
the popular assembly by such a council as was proposed was 
infinitely more obnoxious than the veto of the governor, wlib 
had the prestige of a representative of the power and majesty 
of the king. On the bringing up of the Eeport of the Reso¬ 
lutions on the 28th, he declared his continued regret at the 
decision of the House regarding them. 

On the 10th of May he supported a bill for abolishing the 
qualification arising out of the payment of rates and taxes, 
required by the Reform Act for borough, but not for county 
votei^s. 

On the 22nd, in Committee on the Bill for abolishing tlie 

•. • . . ® 
punishment of Death.in the Burning or Destroying Build¬ 
ing's and Ships, he urgdd that if the punishment of deatli was 
to be retained, it would be better that it should be inflicted 
in private, as public executions were never attended with 
beneficial results. 

The death of the king having led to a dissolution of Par¬ 
liament on the 17th of July, the Houses reassembled on the 
Ibth of November. On the 20th was moved the address to 
the Queen’s Speech. On that night, and on the following. 
Lord John Russell gave answers to the complaints made by 
the advanced liberals, that the Government was backward in 
measures of further reform. Mr. Grote gave the noble lord 
credit lor his candour, but could not award him any higher 
commendation. He complained that the noble lord had 
regarded the Ballot as inseparable from tl!« two other ques¬ 
tions of extension of the suflrage and repeal of the Septennial 
Act. He was lavourable to the two last measures, but would 
bring forward the Ballot on its own independent merits. If 
such arguments as were now used by the noble lord had been 
allowed to prevail on a former occasion, the Reform Bill 
itself would never have passed. He felt*iSeeply sorry for the 
declarations just made by the noble lord; they would pro¬ 
duce a greater and much more painful* sensation than the 
Duke of Wellington’s celebrated declaration against the 
.Reform Bill. 
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On the 4th of December, on going into Committee upon 
the Municipal Officers’ Declaration Bill, framed for the relief 
of Quakers and Moravians, Mr. Grote moved that the bill 
be extended to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
extension was meant for the Jews. The amendment was 
lost by a majority of 16. 

On the 13th of December, in a speech of great delicacy 
and tact, he took exception to a proposal for granting an 
addition of 80007. a year to the income of the Ducliess of 
Kent. He was one of those who took the strongest view of 
the duty of economising the public money’ He often, there¬ 
fore, felt bound to resist the claims made on the public purse 
by those in the middle station, and ^n that more humble 
than it. He could not tafe that coift’se with satisfacjtioii to 
his own feelings and conscience, unless he was prepared to 
exercise the same scrutinising investigation into the claims 
of those who filled an exalted station. 

On the 15th the Civil List had to be voted. Mr. Hume 
moved the reduction of the vote to Her Majesty (385,0007.) 
by 50,0007. Mr. Grote would most willingly support every¬ 
thing that could add not only to the comfort and elegance, 
but also to the dignity, and splendour of the Sovereign; yet 
he was of opinion that the best friends to tlie respectability 
of the Crown were those who were most anxious that it should 
not appear in the light of an odious and unnecessary burden 
on the shoulders of the people. 

On the 19th made a motion to remove from the Civil 
List the sum allotted to pensions. He argued against those 
pensions in a speech of some length. His objections wore 
that no adequate public advantage accrued from the fund; 
that it involved a double and conflicting reference to the 
reward of merit and the relief of distress; that in this last 
application it was-^n contradiction to the strict principle 
involved in the P( ror Law Amendment Act; and that it was 
a means of patrptiage to the Government of the day. 

On the 22nd, a debate was brought in by Mr. Leader on 
the affairs of Canada, now in a state of rebellion. Mr. Grote* 
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traced the present calamities to last year’s resolutions: he 
would not hare these resolutions on his conscience for any¬ 
thing that could be offered him. He regretted to find the 
confidence prevailing on both sides of the House, that the 
expression of a strong opinion from a large majority in 
the British Parliament, was alone necessary to put down at 
once all idea of rfesistance in the minds of the people of 
Canada. Many had said that there was no analogy between 
the present state of Canada and that of the provinces of the 
United States in 1774. He contended that the grievances 
in both cases were the same, the principal being the right of 
the British Govcrni^ent to take the people’s money. He 
|iad listened with surprise to tlie member for Newark 
(Mr Gladstone) when he said ft was not a mere speculative 
grievance, or grievance of principle, but a series of pro¬ 
tracted oppressions, which had led the United States of 
America to shake off the yoke of Britain. That statement 
was entirely inaccurate. The British Legislature had assumed 
over Canada, as it had done over tlie United States, a right 
of contild, which however the noble lord (Lord Jolin Russell) 
might regtird it, he was sure would li^ive been considered by 
the Lord Russell ol' former^ days, and by Algernon Sydney, 
as equal to a sentence of slavery. 


1838. 

Canada was the first subject of this session. 

On the 16th of January, Lord John Russell moved an 
Address to the Queen, expressing regret at the Canadian re¬ 
bellion, and assuring Her Majesty that while this House is 
ever ready to afford relief to real griyyances, we are fully 
determined to support the efforts of Her'Majesty for the sup¬ 
pression of revolt and the restoration of ftanquillity.” ^ 

Mr. Grote used very strong language i« disapproviijg of 
the Government for the absence of all copciliating measures, 
while bent upon the employment of force to suppress the 
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rebellion. He unfavourably criticised the whole policy of 
the Home Government in the treatment of the colony. He 
could see no benefit from severity and coercion, whilst it 
must produce the great evil of continuing in the minds of the 
inhabitants a feeling of despair that justice would be done to 
their country. 

Next day, he presented and supported a petition from Mr. 
Eoebuck, praying that he might be heard at the bar in the 
defence of th6 Hpuse of Assembly of Lower Canada, and in 
opposition to the measure of “ impolicy and injustice ” which 
Government meant to introduce with regard to that couiltry. 
The petition was ordered to be printed. 

On the 22nd, he formally proposed, “ that John Arthur 
Koebuck, Esq., be heard at t^ie bar of the House, as tlie agent 
of the Assembly of Lower Canada, against the Canada Hill, 
on the second reading thereof.” As the Bill meant to sus¬ 
pend the constitution of the colony, which was, in fact, a 
suspension of the House of Assembly, it Avas a matter of 
justice to give the agent of that body an opportunity of de¬ 
fending the body at the bar of the House. 

Mr. Gladstone followed, and while agreeing thitt it would 
be most desirable to lw3ar Mr. Roebuck, protested against 
recognising him as “ the agent of the House of Assembly.” 

After speeches by Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and 
others, on the technical form of the proposal, the House de¬ 
cided in favour of hearing Roebuck. Accordingly, on the 
Order of the Day for the second reading of the Lower Canada 
Government Bill, he advanced to the bar, and addressed the 
Houfie. On his retiring, the debate commenced on a motion 
that the House go into committee on the Bill. On the 

If “ 

second night of the debate* (23rd of January) Mr. Grote 
^ke. He concurred in the propriety of sending out Lord 
Durham as Goveniof of Canada; and he could also express 
his satisfaction at the announcement of the intention of the 
Government to ^xercise clemency towards those who had 
been engaged in the late revolt. He complained, however, 
that the chances of Lord Durham’s success were very much 
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spoiled by the suspension of the Assembly. He had before 
expressed an opinion, which was not very favourably received 
in the House, but which he, nevertheless, sincerely enter¬ 
tained, that a separation between the colony and the mother- 
country was the most desirable thing that* could happen, 
both for the mother-country and for the colony. Already 
there was the couftnencement of a feeling of sympathy be¬ 
tween the Canadas and the people of the United States. If 
they would have colonial possessions such as* Canada, they 
had this difficult problem to solve—they had to maintain the 
supremacy of tliis country, and at the same time to give 
satisfaction to the Cjiiiadian people. It was usual to make 
• Revere remarks on the speeclies of what is called the Ivadical 
party in the House (of Coinmoifs), and to speak contemptu¬ 
ously of the smallness of their numbers, although he was 
rather sur])rised, if the Radical party were really so small 
and contemptible, that honourable members should find so 
much in their speeches worthy of comment; but he must 
say, that of the speeches in the House that were likely to 
alienat(5 the feelings of the colonists, it was not those that 
spoke for •them, but those that spol^e against them, which 
were more likely to produce such a*yesult. 

On the 29tl), there was a debate on the third reading of 
the Canada Bill. Mr. Grote spoke with the same emphasis 
as before. He saw in the Bill no remedy proposed for any of 
the evils that now constituted the grievances of the Canadians, 
while he saw in it one great grievance added to those already 
existing, of which, even those that had hitherto abstained 
from taking part in these matters must fe^ the burden. The 
representation of the people in Canada would now be a name 
and a shadow. In answer to the allegation that the consti¬ 
tution had become unworkable, he blamed the Executive 
Goverjiment for not using its preiogativ^ in the appointment 
of members such as would be acceptable to the majority of 
the people. They might foresee the difficulties of susp*ending 
an existing constitution, when they heard the proposition of 
a supporter of the Government to saddle* the colony wit£ an 
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Established Church. The same reasons that led him to wish 
to improve the representative institutions in this country, 
which imperfectly and unfaithfully represented the people, 
induced him to be strenuous in preserving^the Canadian 
Assembly, which really did represent the people. He 
doubted and mistrusted the power of the Government to 
restore the Assembly, and he did not feel Confident that they 
wished it; the more so, when he observed that the Govern¬ 
ment had to conciliate Sir Eobert Peel, and to obtain his 
support, in whatever new constitution might be given to 
Canada. 

On the 25th of April Mr. Serjeant ^Talfourd moved the 
second reading of his Coj)yright Bill, which was to extend 
the term of copyright to sixtj years. Mr. Grote opposed tlie 
measure as replete with mischief to the public, doubtful in 
its pecuniary results as to the authors themselves, and calcu¬ 
lated to rob those authors of what, die was persuaded, they 
set a greater value upon than any pecuniary gain—a wide 
and enduring circle of literary and intrinsic admiration. 

On the 19th of July, on a proposition of Lord John Eussell 
for an additional advance of money to the relief of the 
owners of compositions for tithes in Ireland, he offered his 
strenuous resistance, confessing, however, that after the sur¬ 
render of the appropriation clause, he had ceased to take any 
interest in the Tithe Bill. At the same time, when he found 
that a large sum of money was to be paid out of the pockets 
of the people of England, he was bound to declare that no 
proposition had evj^r been submitted to the House since he 
became a member to which he felt a more unqualified oppo¬ 
sition. Lord John Eussell replied in the usual strain, that 
the Government could not, in their circumstances, with the 
hostility they encountered both in the Cqmmons and in the 
jj^rds, do more than^hey had done. 

On the 26th, the*Irish Tithe Bill was read a third time. 
The debate was stormy. Mr. Grote excelled himself in the 
energy of his denupciation of the measure. I'he Bill would 
only raise increased odium to the existing constitution of 
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the Irish Church. Now he had been as unreserved as any 
man in the expression of his abhorrence of the monstrous 
principle, and the equally monstrous effects of that esta¬ 
blishment, but he would not for that reason support a Bill 
which he conscientiously objected to. If any settlement of 
the Irish Church question were proposed, founded on just 
principles, and likely to be final, he would not object to a 
grant for closing a wound that had so long been bleeding. 

On the 15th of August, on the Order of th*e Day for the 
third reading of the Canada Government Declaratory and 
Indemnity Bill, he declared his satisfaction at being one of 
the inconsiderable minority that had opposed the Act for 
Jjhe temporary gove^’iiinent of Lower Canada, out of which 
had arisen the ^neceslity for this Bill. He could not recon¬ 
cile the Bill with the en(!omiums passed by its supporters 
on Lord Durham; if the noble lord deserved those en¬ 
comiums, that Bill was not necessary; and if he had been 
guilty of illegal acts, the encomiums could not be right. 


1839. 


Parliament was opened on the 5th of February, but Mr. 
Grote’s name does not appear in the debates, till the 5th oP 
March. On that day he supports Mr. Milner Gibson, in 
urging Lord Palmerston to counteract the Russian influence 
that had been brought to bear on Sweden against making 
Slito a free port. 

On the 12th of March, Mr. Villiers brought on a motion 
on the Corn Laws, which led to a five nights’ debate. On 
the second night, Mr. Grote supported the motion in a 
speech occupying ten pages of Hansard. His characteristics 
as a debater—the mastery and handling of,facts, the argu¬ 
mentative vigour and point, the telling Vetort of the allega¬ 
tions on the other side—are fully displayed on this occasion. 
But in a subject so completely thrashed out, it is not 
advisable to occupy s|)ace with an analysis of the speech. 
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On tbe 19tb, there was a debate, introduced by Lord 
Sandon, on tbe French blockade of the Mexican ports. Mr. 
Gibte took pai-t, and after unfavourably criticising the 
French proceeding, he found fault with Lord Palmerston for 
the tardiness of his interference. 

On the 21st, Mr. Hume made a motion in favour of House¬ 
hold Suffrage, and prefaced it by an elaborate speech. Lord 
Jolin Hussell followed Mr. Hume, and was followed by Mr. 
Grote. The noble lord, he said, had dwelt very much on 
the miscliiefs of the future changes, and tlie danger of un¬ 
settling the principles of the Keform Act; and he must say 
that the noble lord had borrowed many of his observations 
from the speeches made by the opponents of his own Bill in 
1831 and 1832. He did ntit think the noble lord would 
carry the ])ublic with him by simply telling them that they 
had got the Reform Bill, and must be content to take it for 
better or for worse. He could not consent to treat the 
Relorm Act as a kind of canon of Scripture, which was to 
have nothing added and nothing taken away. He saw no 
valid reason lor withholding the elective suffrage from any 
man, unless it could be proved, or a strong presumption 
could be raised, that he "was unfit to exercise it; that was 
the view of representative government in every nation tliat 
'possessed one. The householders under £10 were men 
labouring assiduously every day, discharging faithfully all 
the obligations of private life, having the greatest possible 
interest in the inviolability of the laws that ensured the 
stability of property and secured the earnings of industry. 
Instead of having the interest imputed to them by the noble 
lord of defrauding the public creditor, the w'orking classes 
would lend no approbation or acceptance to a measure so 
injurious to themselves. 

On the Ibth, of iipril, in consequence of Lord Roden’s 
motion carried in the House of Lords to appoint a Select 
Committee to enquire into the state of Ireland, Lord John 
Russell, in a very long speech, asked the House to express 
approval of'the Irish administration of the Government. 
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On the thfrd night of the debate that followed, Grote 
spoke shortly. He said that if the question now at issue 
were simply the conduct of the Irish executive under the 
Marquis of Normanby, he should have no hesitation in giving 
his vote in favour of the resolution. He must, however, 
guard himself against being supposed to go beyond the 
letter of the resolution, or to express confidence in Lord 
Melbourne’s Government generally. The Irish executive 
administration is in truth almost the only remnant of 
Liberalism which now distinguishes ministers from the 
geirtleraen opposite; and for this reason it has been most 
abundantly attacked. What is the doctrine of finality so 
often preached from the Treasury bench, but the Con¬ 
servative principle announced in all its plenitude and in all 
its vigour ? For the first time in modern English history, 
we have neitlier a Liberal Ministry nor a Liberal Oppo¬ 
sition. 

On the 3rd of May, Lord John Russell moved that the 
House into Committee on the Jamaica Bill, by which it 
was preposed to suspend for a time the Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Grot«, as might have been expected, strongly opposed 
the Bill, both on the score of justice and on the score of 
wisdom. The smallness of the ministerial majority (5), led 
to the resignation of Ministers, and to Sir Robert Peel’s 
attempt to form a Government, which was frustrated by the 
Queen’s refusing to part with her ladies of the bedchamber. 

On the 8th of July, Mr. Hume moved for a Committee 
on the whole history and constitution of the Bank of 
England. Mr. Grote approved of an enquiry, but con¬ 
sidered it too wide in its scope to be undertaken at so late 
a period of the session. 


1840. 

During this session, Mr. Grote spoke but seldom. 

On the 1st of April, he took part in thh three days’ debate 
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on the 'Com Laws, raised on a motion by Mr. Charles 
Villiers. 

•On the 15th of May, in the debate on the Budget, he 
lU’ged the removal of the stamp duty on policies of marine 
insurance. 

The only other speech was with reference to a motion by 
Lord Althorp (10th of March) for a Committee to enquire 
into the effects produced by the note-issuing banking esta¬ 
blishments. Idr. Grrote was favourable to the appointment 
of the Committee, and mentioned the points that he thought 
it should take up, and also those that he thought it should 
avoid. 


1841. 


In the debate on the Address, on the 26th of January, 
Mr. Grote made a noted speech on the Syrian question. lie 
could not forget that w'e have been exerting our force against 
persons with whom wo have not the slenderest grotmds of 
quarrel: neither Mehemet Ali nor his supporters, nor any 
other person in Syria, ’hi* s done the least injury to English 
men or to English interests: nay, we have been gainers by 
the government of the Pasha in Syria. We-are told the 
expedition nvas undertaken for maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, under a treaty of July, 1839. Setting 
aside the French opposition to the treaty, and our dangers 
arising therefrom, he disputed the wisdom of the guarantee. 
He asked whether we have fully viewed the extent of the 
consequences of this guarantee. It was often said that we 
should interfere in Turkey, to prevent Kussia from inter¬ 
fering. If the only method of excluding the Emperor 
Nicholas from Constantinople is to keep constantly ahead 
of him in devoted pffers to the feultan, our chance is but 
slendeK. The n^al security is the direct terror of our arms. 
But as to our Syrian expedition, Eussia is herself the grand 
projector of the enterprise. We are consulting the very 
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party whom we suspect of entertaining thievish designs as to 
the besli means of locking up and preserving our treasure. 
We have been hurried to the verge of an European war. 
The rupture between England and France is a signal 
calamity for both. The initial cause of so fatal a change— 
the tropical point from which the sun of peace began to 
avert his cheering rays from the latitude of Europe, is to be 
found in the treaty of last July, and in our Syrian expe¬ 
dition which followed it. The Foreign Secretary has cured, 
or professes to have cured, a distemper in the extremities of 
the«Continent; but the medicine has driven the distemper 
into the heart and vitals. If the noble lord has accom¬ 
plished a new settlolnent of the Ottoman empire, he has at 
fbe same time forcibly abrogated a pre-existing settlement, 
to which he himself had assented. That we should under¬ 
take to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman empire, both 
against foreign invaders and against itself and its own 
internal causes of disruption, he must record his deliberate 
protest, as well as against our recent embodiment of the 
principle in the Syrian expedition. If, in respect to our 
internal affairs, we are destined to obtain no farther progress; 
if the cold shadows of finality liaye at length closed in 
around us, and intorcej)ted *all visions of a brighter future ; 
if the glowing hopes once associated with a Eeform Ministry 
and tlie reformed Parliament have perished like ^ exploded 
bubble,—at least in regard to our foreign affairs, let us 
preserve from shipwreck that which is the first of all 
blessings and necessities; that which was bequeathed to us 
by the ante-Reform Ministry and the unreformed Parliament 
—I mean peace and accord with the leading nations of 
Europe, but especially with our nearest and greatest neigh¬ 
bour, France. 

On the 15th of March, he strongly ^supported a motion 
by Lord John Russell, for a loan to the colony of South 
Australia, to rescue it from pressing financial difficulties. 
He had been one of the original supporters of the plan for 
forming the colony, and although he had no pecuniary in- 
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terest in it, he considered, in opposition to many members, 
that the colony had not been a failure. , 

• In the discussions connected with the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill, Mr. Grote took an active part. He uniformly 
defended the principles of the Bill, and supported its most 
stringent provisions; in Committee he suggested a number 
of amendments. In replying to Mr. Buncombe’s attacks on 
the Commissioners, he remarked, that he had supported the 
Bill of 1834, in opposition to his own constituency; but he 
had now tlie satisfaction of knowing that in the City of 
London the law was favourably regarded by the great body 
of the ratepayers. 

On the 25th of March (and again oft the 22nd of April) 
he brought forward a series of resolutions relative to New 
South Wales. The resolutions were grounded on the com¬ 
plaint that our Government Imd thrown upon the colony the 
whole burden of the gaols and police, rendered necessary for 
the convicts sent out from this country, and had appropri¬ 
ated for that purpose the money arising from the land and 
emigration fund. He proposed that the charge should be 
in some way apportioned between the colony and the mother- 
country. A considerable debate ensued, but the motion was 
negatived by 54 to 10. 

His final effort in Parliament was in the great Sugar 
Duties debate on the 11th of May of this year. He put 
forth all his argumentative power on this occasibn. At the 
commencement he descanted on Free Trade g(3nerally, and 
forcibly urged the mischiefs of protection in corn; the alter¬ 
nate hot and cold fits of the corn-trade must be regarded by 
every one as a serious evil. Applying himself to the Sugar 
question, he. took up the protectionist’s favourite argument 
from the encouragement of slavery, and turned it over on 
every side. His o\<^ti abhorrence of slavery is expressed in 
terms of unmistakeable sincerity ; while he exposes aU the 
subterfuges of protection in claiming to discourage the slave- 
labour of Brazil and Cuba. As regards our home population, 
he did not wish tcf draw pictures of distress, or to move the 
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feelings of the House by describing the circumstances of 
those, whose condition is the least comfortable. He never 
thought that a just or deliberate judgment upon any contro¬ 
verted question could be promoted by such a mode of treat¬ 
ing it. It was bnough for his argument to state the plain 
matter of fact, that fliere are millions of persons in these 
realms to whom the difference in the price of sugar is most 
sensibly felt in their morning and evening meals. . 
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CHAPTEE IV.t 
‘THE HISTORY OF GREECE.’ 

The actual composition of the * History of Greece’—such 
as it appeared in a published form in 1846—was commenced 
in 1842. 

The preparation for the work may bo shortly summed up 
thus:— 

First, in the reading, i3-readiug,''and cogitation of’the 
original sources and authorities, together with the study of 
the commentators, critics, and interpreters of the 1‘acts. For 
many years had he pondered the authors of classical Greece; 
his interest not being limited to liistorical narrative, but 
extending to the literature for its own sake, and still more 
to the philosophy for its own sake. His desire from tlie 
beginning was to realise not merely the events, but also the 
manners, habits, modes of life, and institutions, private as 
well as public. On all these matters he had already 
composed methodical and, as far as possible,, exhaustive 
sketches. 

He had also systematically gone through a wide course of 
reading of the manners, habits, customs, institutions, and 
peculiarities of all other recorded nations, especially at the 
earlier stages of civilization. In his commonplace books 
and references he had a very great collection of such facts, 
and the ‘ History ’ itself is strewn with illustrative allusions 
from that source. Of late years, still greater attention 
has been paid to dihis region of historical wealth; and the 
available materiaP has been considerably augmented; while 
novel inferences have Been drawn from the experience thus 
brought to view. 

Mr. Grote possessed that essential quality of a historian— 
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the historical or narrative interest. In school days he 
devoured novels; in later life the ])lace of these was taken 
by histories and biographies relating to every nation and 
time. He felt and avowed tlie still more peculiar interest in 
the process of growth or evolution, whether in political insti¬ 
tutions, in literature, or in philosophy and science. The 
historical taste was thus with him a very wide and mixed 
susceptibility, and his narrative compositions became corre¬ 
spondingly varied in their interest. 

His earnest devotion to mental science, in all depart¬ 
ment*— psychology, ethics, metaphysics, and logic—had 
no small share in the characteristic excellencies of his 
historical compositioi^s. Very few metaphysicians have 
became historians on t^e great 8«?ale ; the most conspicuous 
examples are Hume and James Mill. To these authors 
has always been attributed, among other merits, a peculiar 
subtlety in the dissection of motives and the exhibition 
of character. Metaphysical superiority is the cause (or, 
at all events, the evidence) of one great quality of the 
historian^—the analytic aptitude or faculty. Science and 
analysis ar(^ nearly convertible terms. ^I'he chain of cause 
an<l effect in phenomena or events? Js enveloped and en¬ 
tangled in a mass of irrelevant or unconcerned accompani¬ 
ments. The scientific explanation of a fact is the separating 
of the essential from the casual antecedents ; an effort very 
severe and uncongenial to the untutored mind, being an¬ 
tagonistic to our habits and to many of our strongest 
feelings, which are mainly gratified by facts in the lump or 
the undissected concrete. There is a favourite rhetorical 
comparison of history to the course of a noble river; the 
poet exhibits the river in the scenic grandeur of its totality; 
but if we wish to explain scientifically its different aspects— 
the volume of its waters, the speed of its current, its sedi¬ 
ment, its saline constituents, and its temperature—we must 
perform an operation repugnant to the natural mind*; we 
must resolve the imposing aggregate into the abstractions 
of magnitude, gravity, force, solubility, and make a like 

/2 
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analysis of the roc^s and soil in its bed and on its banks. 
This analysis is not indeed the consummation of scientific 
discovery, but it is the indispensable preparation; the 
deeper, the correcter the analysis, the great(‘r the chances 
of a profound and just explanation of the phenomena. The 
philosophical historian of the French Kevolution has to 
disentangle, in the antecedent history and condition of 
France, the productive from the unproductive circumstances 
—performing a conjoint opei*ation of analysis and proof, for 
which, apart from other qualifications, few historians have 
had the requisite scientific steadiness. Moreover, the final 
terms of a historical analysis are facts and laws of the human 
mind; in these, therefore, all historical exjdanation must 
centre; and that adds’ to the {tmple experience of an 
observing man of the world, the precise handling of the 
psychologist, must be, of all others, the best fitted for the 
highest part ol’ the historian’s duties. 

Had Mr. Grote written only the ‘ History,’ a lengthened 
discourse might have been required to show that he was in 
no mean degree an ac(;omplished and original psychologist 
and logician. The proofs might havt3 been ‘conclusively 
drawn from the ‘ History,’ but they would have been mostly 
inferential and indirect. In regard to ^psychology, or the 
science of mind strictly viewed, w^e could point to his studies 
on the influence of the feelings in matters of truth and false- 
hood, wddeh studies gave the master-key to the legendary or 
mythical ingredients of the Grecian story. The corniption 
of the intelh^ct by the emotions and passions was one of his 
earliest and most strongly iterated themes, * 

Under logic proper we should naturally have to advert 
to his theory and standard of oviden(.3e, which was up to the 
severest demands of historical accuracy. 'Idiis high standard, 
however, had various determining motives. He notices, 
in the preface, the growing strictness of historians in their 
exaction of evidence, and quotes individual instances. 
Special to himself w^as a severe regard to truth, as opposed 
alike to the false and to the vague. There can be nothing 
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deserving of the name*of truth without preciseness in the 
use of leading terms, and this condition is never lost sight 
of in Grote’s writings. Sis early logical training bore this 
fruit; and at a later period he entered with avidity into 
the principles ^nd methods of inductive evidence as ela¬ 
borated in the ‘Logic’ of John Stuart Mill. 

His career as an English politician and member of Par¬ 
liament, during a great democratic struggle, was necessarily 
of the greatest value for understanding the free governments 
of antiquity. This has often been remarked upon as a point 
in hk favour when compared with the erudite German 
professors, who liad never ‘‘ learned from personal experience 
the nature of a popular deliberative body.” Such experience, 
h(?\Tever, would have afailed butjittle, had it been unaccom¬ 
panied with intense pojmlar sympathies. Tiie* democracies of 
Greece had commended themsidves to his ardent feelings for 
human improvement; they were not always wliat lie could 
have wished, though greatly in advance of anything that the 
world had seen before them, and of the greater number of 
the polities that came after them. Athens— 

• 

the eye of Gitjecc, 

Mother of arts uu<J elo(j[uenCe— 

Wasiilie democracy by prc-cmiiioiice, 

the object of his special interest and affection. He found 
(lie used to say) many admirers of Athens, but no one 
possessed with a strong philo-Athenian sentiment. He 
avowed himself, at the outset of his work, as the historian 
of Grecian freedom; the plan, as stated in his own words, 
was to “ exhaust the free life of collective Hellas.” 

For the ancient world and ancient modes of thinking, in 
some of their contrasts with the modern, he had a strong 
predilection ; and hence he turned Greiian studies to their 
proper end of correcting the one-sidedne ®5 of our prevailing 
notions and usages. This he esteemed the great recom¬ 
mendation of classical culture, and the motive for its being 
retained in general education. More especially did he 
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regard the ancient Sthics as an esse»tial supplement of our 
modern views; but, unfortunately^ we are precluded from 
knowing, except in a general way, to what extent and on 
what points. 

A rapid survey of the leading features of the ‘ History ’ 
will enable us to note its characteristic merits, as settled by 
the judgment of competent critics, whil{3 alluding at the 
same time ‘to the points whereon opinions are still divergent. 

As to the general eflect, perhaj:)s the most emphatic 
testimony was given by Mr. Mill, in these words:—“ Though 
the statement has the air of an exaggeration, yet, after much 
study of Mr. Grote’s book, wo do not hesitate to assert, that 
there is hardly a fact of importance ia Grecian history which 
was perfectly understood before his re-examination of it.” 

The opening of the ‘ History ’ is marked by the peculiar 
mode of dealing with legendary Greece. The author had 
already published an article giving his views as to the origin 
of the Legends; that paper is reprinted in tlie present 
volume, as containing illustrations not wholly superseded by 
the fuller handling in the first volume of the ‘ Hiwtory.’ I 
summarise his later positions, nearly in his own vrords:— 

Having regard to the standard of evidence recognised for 
modern events, “ I begin the real history of Greece with the 
first recorded Olympiad, or 77(1 b.c. To such as arc accus¬ 
tomed to the habits once universal, and still not uncommon, 
in investigating the ancient world, I may appear to be 
striking off one thousand years from the scroll of history; 
but to those whose canon of evidence is derived from Mr. 
Hallam, M. Sismondi, ‘or any other historian of modern 
events, I am well assured that I shall appear lax and 
credulous rather than exigent or sceptical. For the truth 
is, that historical records, properly so called, do not begin 
until long after this date; nor will any man, who candidly 
considers the extreme paucity of attested facts for the cen¬ 
turies after 776 B.o., be astonished to learn that the state of 
Greece ” for seven or more centuries previous “ cannot be 
described upon anything like decent evidence.” 
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‘‘The times which I thus set apart from the region of 
history are discernible only through a different atmosphere 
—that of epic poetry and legend. Tqi confound together 
these disparate matters is, in my judgment, essentially un- 
philosophical. * I describe the earlier times by themselves, 
as conceived by the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and 
known only through their legends, without presuming to 
measure how much or how little of historical matter these 
legends may contain. If the reader blame me* for not assist¬ 
ing him to determine this—if he ask me why I do not 
undraw the curtain and disclose the picture, I reply in the 
words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same question was 
addressed to him on‘exhibiting his master-piece of imitative 
Tift—‘ The curtain the pictyire.’ What we now read as 
poetry and legend was once accredited history, and the only 
genuine history which the first Greeks could conceive or 
relish of their past time; the curtain conceals nothing 
behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be withdrawn. I 
undertake only to show it as it stands, not ,to efface, still less 
to re-paint, it. 

“ Thr{‘-a*foiirths of the two volumes now presented to the 
public are destin(;d to elucidate this* age of historical faith, 
as distinguished from the later age of historical reason; to 
exhibit its basis in the human mind—an omnipresent reli¬ 
gious and personal interpretation of nature; to illustrate it 
by comparison with the like mental habit in early modern 
Europe; to show its immense abundance and variety of 
narrative matter, with little care for consistency between one 
story and another: lastly, to set forth the causes which over¬ 
grew and partially supplanted the old epical sentiment and 
introduced, in the room of tl\e literal faith, a variety of 
compromises and interpretations.” 

The author’s peculiarity lay in illustfating the origination 
of tradition, whether with or without»foundation of fact, in 
the emotional tendencies of the mind. By no one had this 
mental operation been hitherto made fully apparent; since 
his exposition, it has become a received doctrine of human 
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nature. “ The influence of imagination an I feeling is not 
confined simply to the process of retouching, transferring, or 
magnifying narratives originally founded on fact; it will 
often create new narratives of its own, without any such 
preliminary basis.” Whenever any body of sentiment is 
widely prevalent, all incidents in conformity with that senti¬ 
ment are eagerly believed. If real incidents are not at 
hand, their, place will be supplied by impressive fictions; 
the perfect hOTmony of such fictions with the general feeling 
stands in |)lace of testimony; and to question them is to 
incur obloquy. In the innumerable religious legends— 
deriving their origin not from facts misreported, but from 
pious feelings pervading the society—not merely tlie inci¬ 
dents, but often even tlie pgpsonages, s.re unreal; the gene¬ 
rating sentiment being conspicuously discernible, and pro¬ 
viding its own matter as well as its own form. 

We have now the word “ Myth ” or my thus, to express 
not a mere fiction, falsification, or untruth, but a narrative 
sha})ed to suit n, strong sentiment or feeling, and believed 
in solely through the influence of that feeling. « 

In accordance with this view, the Historian oocupies his 
first volume with detailing the chief legendary tales and 
narratives of Greece, first as regards the gods, and next as 
regards heroes and men: following a systematic order so as 
lo connect each locality with its own legends. The two con¬ 
cluding chapters are devoted to the discussion of the Grecian 
myths. The one chapter takes them up as understood, 
felt, and interpreted by the Greeks themselves, and traces 
the altered state of the Grecian mind respecting them, from 
the unflinching credence of the early Greeks to the altera¬ 
tion of view following the influence of extended commerce 
and the development of physical science, together with the 
advanced ethical standard of later times. The subject is 
illustrated by the author’s usual tlioroughness and exhaustive 
learning, and the chapter, w^hen read for the first time, is 
one to leave an indelible impression. The concluding chapter 
is “The Grecian Mythical View Compared with that of 
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Modem Europe.” The author hero pursues the illustration 
through the Middle Ages, advertiug to the Legends of the 
Saints, the Romances of Chivalry, the Teutonic and Scan¬ 
dinavian Epic, and our early English history. 

Taken in their proper character, the Grecian myths con¬ 
stitute an important cliapter in the history of tlie Grecian 
mind, and of the human race. The faith of the Greeks in 
their historical narratives is as much subjective iuid peculiar 
as their faith in their religion; the two are iiitimately con¬ 
joined, and cannot be separated without violence. Gods, 
heroes and men, religion and jiatriotism, matters divine,, 
heroic, and human—wcu'e all woven together into one indivi- 
,sible web, in which tlie threads of truth and reality, whatever 
tfiey might originall}* have betyi, were not intended to be, 
and were not in iact, distinguishable. 

To realise to himself, and to bring before thd reader, the 
religious feelings of tlie (:Jreek mind at its different stages 
was regarded by Mr. Grote as an indispensable poi’tion of 
his duty as a historian. He never loses an opportunity for 
tliis end; and his success has been admitted. The work 
lias been d«ne once for all. 

On one iioint, however, subsequent inquirers have not 
coincided with liim. He maintained, with emphasis, that 
we could not go back beyond the legends as they stand. 
“The legendary age had its antecedent causes and deter¬ 
mining conditions, but of these we know nothing, and we 
are compelled to assume it as a jirimary fact for the pur¬ 
pose of following out its subsequent changes. To conceive 
absolute beginning or origin is beyond the reach of our 
faculties; we can neither apprehend nor verify anything 
beyond progress, or development, or decay—change from 
one set of circumstances to another, operated by some defi¬ 
nite combination of physical or moral laws. In the case of 
the Greeks, the legendary age, as the t?arliest in any way 
known to us, must be taken as the initial state from ‘which 
this series of changes commences.” This view is remark¬ 
ably characteristic of the author’s thorough appreciation of. 
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and acquiescence in, the limitation of the human faculties. 
In resignation to the inevitable, at all points, he had effec¬ 
tually schooled himself; and the triumph of his discipline 
is best seen in matters of knowledge. 

The despair of ascending beyond the recorded legends has 
not been shared by all inquirers. Comparative philology 
has been invoked to show the connection between the Greek 
legends and*the Hindu mythology; the names and functions 
of the deities have been found to be strikingly allied. 

Again, tlie very incidents of legendary, narrative are 
, shown in various instances to be of wide-spread occurrence 
over different countries, pointing to some remote common 
origin. 

Moreover, the attempt had often been made to assigli a 
speculative origin to the polytheistic creed, in accordance with 
known laws 5,nd tendencies of the human mind. Comte’s three 
stages have become fomiliar to the public mind, and were 
well known to Mr. Grote. An interesting statement of the 
theoretical development of religious belicT up to the point 
of the Grecian legends was given in Mr. Mill’s review of 
the first and second volumes of the ‘History.’ Since then, 
minute attention to the records of primitive soedeties has 
greatly advanced these speculations. Within the last few 
years the writings of Sir John Lubbock, Tvlor, and M‘Lennan 
have thrown new light upon the stages antecedent to the 
Greeks. 

Had these works appeared before Mr. Grote wrote the 
early chapters, he would have studied them most carefully, 
and have extracted from them wliatever satisfied his judg¬ 
ment as bearing on the anterior stages of religious belief. 
He was, hoM-ever, slow to admit the sufficiency of the evi¬ 
dence for such theories: and at the time when he wrote there 
was nothing that ho could rely upon for carrying him back 
beyond the stage of the legends. 

One great advantage has been gained from his taking up 
this position, namely, perfect impartiality in representing the 
facts as they are actually recorded. It is true that, even 
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when he had a theory to support, he was scrupulous to 
a degree in his statement of facts: yet, our satisfaction is 
here unalloyed by the possibility of suspicion. Consequently, 
the comparative mythologists and speculators can accept his 
rendering of Grecian facts as authentic data, of equal value 
with the original records; while his empirical generalities 
meet the other theorisers half way. 

I cannot help referring to one singular and undesigned 
coincidence between one of his generalities* and a theory 
derived from a totally dilferent region of facts. -He remarks 
in tlie worship of the Greeks a concurrence of three things 
in the objects of worship, whether gods, demi-gods, or 
heroes—the tribal pame, the deity worshipped, and the 
Jjict of descent: all Hiis is conjoined in the “ eponymos ” of 
each tribe. The Herakleids, besides bearing the name, 
deified Herakles, and called themselves his descendants. 
Now Mr. McLennan has generalised the same coinci¬ 
dence under the name “ toteinism,’’ derived from the word 
“ totem,” among the American Indians, absurdly rendered 
“ medicfine” by the early travellers. He shows that the 
“ totem,” wliich may be various in kind, but draws largely 
from the lower animals, is the tribal name, the ancestor, 
and the object of worship :* and totemism,” in the shape 
of animal worship more particularly, is traced by him as 
a phenomenon of wide-spread occurrence, and comprising a 
very large department of the religious worship of early 
nations. 

In the twentieth chapter of his work, Mr. Grote endea¬ 
vours to derive from the Homeric poems an account of the 
state of society in legendary Greece. The attempt had 
been often made; still, in the author’s treatment there is 
considerable freshness and many new suggestions. The 
triple political institution— hasileus (king), houle (senate), 
agora (assembly)—^lie minutely examiifes, as the precursor 
of the democracies of later Greece. One of the faVourite 
extracts of the reviewers is that passage where he traces 
to the infancy of the nation “ the employment of public 
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speaking as the standing engine of government and the 
proximate cause of obedience.” He also takes great pains 
to illustrate the character of the moral sentiment in the 
ages depicted by Homer. The keynote is struck thus:—^ 

There is no sense of obligation, tiien, existing between man 
and man, as such, and very little between each man aiad the 
community of which be is a member; such sentiments 
are neither operative in the real world nor present to the 
imaginations of the poets.” Personal feelings either towards 
the gods, the king, or some near and known individual fill 
the whole of a man’s bosotn. 

While copiously illustrating, by citations from the his¬ 
tories of early society, the features aiul peculiarities of the 
Homeric Greeks, he still refrains from s])eculating on the 
anterior stages; and the remark already made, as to his 
veraciousness of rendering, is equally ap])lieal)h5 here. In 
this department, too, iiiiieh has been done to elucidate 
the condition of primitive man, but hitherto the researches 
have not sufficed to assign a situation immediately preceding 
that given in the Homeric poems. ^ 

In a chapter on the internal structure of the dliad and 
Odyssey, lie maintains that, while the Odyssey possesses a 
unity throughout, the Iliad bears traces of the combination 
of two separate poems, one .an Achilleid, having for its 
subject the wrath of Achilles, the other (Books 2-7 and 10) 
an addition converting the Acliilleid into an Iliad. The 
evidence is drawn from the internal structure of the poem, 
a kind of evidence that he himself always hold to be ex¬ 
tremely precarious. He accordingly treated his view as 
having merely a probability superior to any other., No part 
of the history, however, was more frequently dissented from 
by critics; but though he perused all the hostile criticisms, 
he saw no sufficient reason for giving up his case. 

The entire (jompa'ss of the Homeric field has been more 
recently surveyed by Mr. Gladstone, in an exceedingly care¬ 
ful and (daborate disquisition, entitled 'Studies on Homer 
and the Horaerfc Age.’ He devotes one volume to the 
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ethnology of the Greek races; another to the religion and 
momls of the Homeric age; in a third; he inquires into 
the polities, or political constitutions, compares the Trojans 
and Greeks, discusses tlie geography of the Odyssey, and 
expatiates on the artistic merits of Homer. On various 
points he comes into collision with Mr. Grote. He takes 
very high ground as to the historicarvalue of Homer, main- 
tjiining that in regard to the religion, history, etlinology, 
polity, and life at large, his poems stand far above any later 
traditions; that of all the ages that have passed since 
Homer, not one has pro<]uced a more acute, accurate, and 
comprehensive observer; and that he alone was imbued from 
head to foot with th^ spirit and the associations of the heroic 
titoe. He thinks Ihftt a great# error has been committed in 
not distinguishing Homer by a broad line from all the other 
sources of legendary narrative—namely, Hesiod, the trage¬ 
dians and the minor Gree k poets, the scattered notices of the 
historians, the antiquarian writers near the Christian era, 
and the scholiasts. He considers that 3fr. Grote’s treatment 
of thedegerids has countenanced this error, and he opens 
up for consideration the question whether the personality 
of Agamemnon and Achilles liasA^o better root in history 
than that of Pelasgus, of Thoraetheus, or of Hellen; and 
whether all these are no more than equal in credit to Ceres, 
Bacchus, or Apollo. 

While Mr. Crote regards as hopeless any inquiry into the 
ante-Hellenic Pelasgians, Mr. Gladstone undertakes to show, 
from Homer, that two distinct races a]>pear on the stage, a 
superior and an inferior; the superior wore the Hellenes, 
represented by the Greeks, the besiegers of Troy; the 
inferior, the Pelasgi, represented by the Trojans. The 
Hellenes culminated in Attica, the Pelasgians in Arcadia. 
The two races had distinctive aptitudesjand the Greek mind 
in its highest development combined tlfe two. 

Mr. Gladstone’s account of the religion consists in a 
minqte t^xamination of all the deities introduced by Homer. 
Starting from the idea that the Homeric ‘theology is a cor- 
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ruptiori or defacement of the primitive Scriptural traditions, 
he shows by what downward steps the true and pure idta of 
God became transformed into the imperfect deities of Homer. 
He distinguishes what he considers the traditive from the 
inventive element of the theogony. In passing from the 
theology to the morals, he replies with some warmth to 
Mr. Grote’s remark thl,t the Gi’eek terms for good and evil 
{ayaBos!, ia0\o<; and kuko^) originally meant power, and Hot 
worth; that the ethical meaning hardly appears until the 
discussions raised by Sokrates and prosecuted by his disciples. 

I ask permission to protest against whatever savours of the 
idea that any Socrates* whatever was the patentee of that 
sentiment of right ^and wrong, which is the most precious 
part of the patrimony of rnuriikind. Tke movement of Greeic 
morality with the lapse of time was chiefly downward, and 
not upward.” The discordance of the two authorities is 
here fundamental and incurable. 

On the polities, or political constitutions, Mr. Gladstone 
re-examines Mr. Grote’s view of the three great constituents 
—king, senate, assembly, or agora. Most interesting, per¬ 
haps, is his minute discussion of the standing of »the agora, 
or assembled freemen. .^Mr. Grote, interpreting the pic.ture 
of the assembly in the second Iliad, regarded the people as 
having no status whatever but to listen and obey. Mr. 
Gladstone, already for a quarter of a century experienced in 
the W'Orkings of assemblies, brings to bear many subtle and 
powerful arguments to show^ that the assembly had con¬ 
siderable influence on the decisions of the monarch, although 
he fully admits the foi ce of Mr. Grote’s remark that there 
is no record of the taking of a vote. Among other indica¬ 
tions he refers to the cheers of the people as a proof of their 
power; for in every tolerably-regulated assembly the giving 
of applause distingiushes the body itself from mere strangers 
or spectators; it being a truth common to every age that 
such applause constitutes a share in the business and con¬ 
tributes to the decision. ^ 

Mr. Gladstone combats at length Mr. Grote’s theory of 
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the double structure of the Iliad, resenting especially the 
suggestion of the possibility of double authorship. Ilis 
reasonings are very subtle, and many of them are of a kind 
that might not be generally convincing ; yet the discussion 
is highly stimulating, opening up varied aspects of the poe m 
and starting new problems. 

Legendary Greece together with the Homeric poems occupy 
the first volume of the ‘History’ and nearly one half of the 
second. The author now changes the designation to—“ Part 
II. —Historical Greece ”—under which all his subsequent 
chapters are numbered. Not content with indi(‘ating his 
sense of the broad distinction between the legendary and 
^the historical times by this very emphaHc mode of shaping 
tfie titles, he performs the sofnewdiat violent operation of 
transposing the Geography of Greece from its natural place 
at the outset of the work to the beginning of Part II. 
He was aware of the awkw^ardness of the arrangement, 
and admitted that the legends, in common with the his¬ 
torical facts, were sus(;eptible of elucidation from the geo¬ 
graphy,* but did not consider the artifice too much for 
marking tke chasm betw een the legendary and the historical 
domain. 

The geographical sketch i^ careful and highly interesting; 
it might have been advantageously enlarged; the bearings 
of the geographical facts on the character, institutions, 
and history of the Greeks are by no means* exhausted 
An often-quoted passage, on the efiect of the configuration of 
the Grecian territory on the political system and the intellec¬ 
tual development, is remarkable for tlie author’s caution 
in not crediting physical influences with more than their 
legitimate worth. For explaining the many-sided superiority 
of Greece to the rest of the world, w'e must postulate, in 
the first instance, an inherent superiprity of race. The 
scattered branches of the human family being, from what¬ 
ever causes, most unequally, as well as most variously, 
gifteej in their natural organisation, souie one people must 
be at the top. A favourable surrounding converts t)ie small 
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primitive inequality into a divergence of careers so great 
as to seem wholly incompatible with a common origin. • 

I quote the following summary from Mr. Mill:— 

“In the six concluding chapters of the second volume 
Mr. Grote comprises the sum of what is known respecting 
the early condition of those Grecian states which have pro¬ 
perly no -history prior to the l^ersian invasion, fmd brings 
down the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks to the age 
of CvoesRS and Pisistratus. The fragmentary nature of the 
information, and the conscientious integrity of the author, 
who scruples to supply the deficiency of certified fact® by 
theory and conjecture, render these chapters, with one ex¬ 
ception, somewhat ^meagre. The exception is the chapter 
treating of the legislation of LycurgiB, the earliest Grecian 
event of first-rate historical importance.” 

The chapter on the “ Laws and Discipline of Lycurgus at 
Sparta” has a twofold interest. The main subject is the 
origin and character of that extraordinary system of public 
discipline which forms the point of departure of the action 
of Sparta in the vicissitudes of the Grecian story. The 
one-sided Spartan culture, with its astonishing r.£sults, was 
a favourite subject with the Greek philosophers; and it 
will descend through all time as a unique manifestation of 
humanity. Mr. Grote has applied his analysing power to the 
phenomenon, and we can scarcely hope ever to eltract from 
the materials a more thorough account than he has given us. 

Tlie other point in the chapter is the examination of 
the evidence for one important item in the alleged reforms 
of Lycurgus—the equal division of tlie lands. Intrinsi¬ 
cally this is not incredible, considering what Lycurgus 
really efiected; but bcu’ng unmentioned by all the. authors 
that were alive while the institutions of Sparta were still 
in force, and appearing for the first time in Plutarch, the 
evidence for it muM be held as defective. After exhaus¬ 
tively‘reviewing all the earlier authorities, Mr. Grote comes 
to inquire how the allegation could have sprung up in the 
age of Plutarch; and here he is rewarded by a most fell- 
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citous application of his theory of the generation of the 
mythiis. To all previous historians such a statement as 
Plutarch’s seemed necessarily to contain some truth: to him 
the origin suggested itself apart from any vestige whatso¬ 
ever of underl)^ng fact. It was fiction from first to last— 
the expression of some large idea and sentiment, so powerful 
in its action on men’s minds at a given time as ^o induce 
them to make a place for it among the realities of the past.” 
A situation actually occurred in the times of Agis III. 
(about 250 b.o.) when men’s imaginations wore heated to 
the proper pitch for fabricating a legend. The missing link 
is thus supplied, and the Lycurgian division of the lands 
of Sparta has taken it^ place among mythical creations. 

^’he second instalm*«nt of thp ‘History’—volumes three 
and four—appeared in 1817. Two more volumes' followed 
in 1849. The critique in the Edinhv/rgh Review on these 
four volumes was by Sir George Oornewall Lewis. 

The third volume opens with a chapter entitled, “The 
Age of the Grecian Despots,” one of the autiior’s best con- 
tribution^i to political philosophy, as well as to Grecian 
history. Ik records the gradual change from the primitive 
political constitution of Homer—King,^ Council, and Assembly 
—to the advent of Democracy. The early stages are obscure. 
The Homeric king, strong in his divine right and personal 
ascendency,#appears to have been superseded by his council, 
as an oligarchy, who acted in a body ibr legislative purposes, 
while one of their number, by rotation or otherwise, headed 
the executive. It was out'of these oligarchies that there 
came forth, between 660 and 500 n.c., the class of rulers 
termed Despots, who got possession of the supreme power 
in various ways, but exorcised it without check or control, 
and often with such tyrannous excesses .that their name 
became odious in Greece. While in sonje states, as Sparta, 
the ancient hereditary king was maintained, his authority 
being withdrawn and himself superseded, except as a vene¬ 
rable, relic, by more modern creations, in the greater part of 
Greece the kingship disappeared. 
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This whole chapter is full of interesting political reflec¬ 
tions as to the historical changes in the institution of 
monarchy. The remarks on the British Constitution as 
it would have appeared to Aristotle, are highly suggestive 
and curious. 

Two chapters are devoted to the early history of Athens; 
the first Recounting its political constitution and history (so 
far as ascertainable) before Solon ; tlie second embracing the 
legislation of Solon. On this last subject the author bestows 
especial attention. The reforms of Solon were called forth 
by great internal dissension, produced by the misery of the 
poorer ])opulation. This misery seemed to have been greatly 
owing to the workings of the law of debtor and creditor, to 
which Solon applied the relief of the sponge, with a palliati(fn 
to the creditor by debasing the money standard. 

Mr. Grote is in his element in the exposition and vindi¬ 
cation of these strong measures, and gives us a valuable 
episode on the prejudices entertained in antiquity against 
lending money at interest. Eeviewing at length the various 
changes made by Solon, he corrects the confus^n that 
afterwards prevailed between these and the insjtitutions of 
subsequent legislator^. , Solon, indeed, laid the foundations 
of Athenian democracy ; yet his institutions wore not demo- 
cratieal, but oligarchical. The concluding eulogy on the 
legislator himself is highly illustrative of the author’s own 
type of human nobleness. “ He (Solon) represents the best 
tendencies of his age, combined with much that is per¬ 
sonally excellent; the thirst for enlarged knowledge and 
Observation, not less potent in old age than in youth; the 
conception of regularised popular institutions, departing 
sensibly from the type and spirit of the governments 
around him, and calculated to found a new character in the 
Athenian people; genuine and reflecting sympathy with 
the'^ass of the poor, anxious not merely to rescue them 
from the oppressions of the rich, but also to create in them 
habits of selt-relying industry ; lastly, during his temporary 
possession of a power altogether arbitrary, not merely a^ 
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absence of all selfish ambition, but a rare discretion in 
seizing the mean between conflicting exigencies.” 

Before tlie death of Solon occurred the usurpation of the 
despot Pisistratus, which Solon .vainly but courageously 
resisted. The harrative of his reign is interrupted for many 
chapters by a survey of the Asiatic Greeks (Ionic, iEolic, 
and Dorian) and the natives of Asia Minor, with •^^om tlie 
Greeks became connected. ^ A chapter is devoted to the 
Lydians, Modes, Cimmerians, Scythians; one to the Phoe¬ 
nicians, one to the Egyptians, one to the growth of 
(>artkag6. The author exhausts all available sources in 
rendering complete his account of these various nations, 
^ot merely for their intrinsic historical interest, but for 
tlfeir influence on the»Greek n^ind and history; tins being 
very notable in the case of Egypt. Then comes Grecian 
colonisation in the -westward direction—Italy, Sicily, and 
Gaul: the Sicilian settlements being more peculiarly mo¬ 
mentous in the succeeding events, while celebrity attached 
to some of the cities of the Italian Greeks. In his review, 
Sir G. G. Lewis remarks that “ Greek colonisation is dis¬ 
cussed with remarkable success.” Other chapters take up 
the Akarnanians, Epirots, Illyrians, •Macedonians, Pseonians, 
Thracians, and Greek colonies in Thrace. The survey is 
completed by a chapter on Kyrene, Barka, and Hesperides. 

A short but interesting chapter (xxviii.) deals with the 
Pan-Hellenic Festivals — Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian; investigating their origin, character, and effect on 
the Greek mind. Tliese are severally brought before the reader 
in their most striking and picturesque details. 

The Lyric Poetry is next passed in review; from which, 
singularly enough, there is an insensible transition to the 
constellation of Wise Men (usually called Seven), the begin¬ 
ners of Greek Philosophy. In continuation of these is the 
commencement of Greek prose. The •same chapter em¬ 
braces the rise of Grecian art. 

A chapter on the Government of Peisistratus and his sons at 
Athens contains the episode of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
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on which the author’s commentaries are fresh and interest¬ 
ing, and contain an additional applic^ation of his law of the 
growth of legend. 

The expulsion of the P^isistratus family is the signal for 
the next great advance in democracy, imdbr Cleisthenc's. 
Mr. Groto has the merit of clearing up this great revolution, 
and of teaching its unspeakable importance to the future of 
Athens. Among the institution^ ascribed to Cleisthones is 
the ostracisnf, which is for the first time rationally ex¬ 
plained as a great constitutional sedative, at a period when 
the State could not afford the presence of restless intriguers. 
It was a mild substitute for impeachment; and Sir George 
Lewis thinks that had it existed in England, in the time of 
(yharles I., it might have gf)t rid ofr Strafford and Laud 
without the necessity of sending them to the block. 

The historian’s concluding reflections on the reforms ol* 
Cleisthenes stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet. 
Never weary of the theme of human liberty, he re-touches 
it on each occasion witli fresh and glowing colouis. What 
Herodotus puts in the front rank of the ad\’an+ages of 
democracy—“ its most splendid name and promise ”—is no 
mere rhetoric, but a re&l ])ower, the source of all the ex¬ 
ploits that have conferred immortal ixniown on the Athenian 
name. 

Four chapters contain the events preparatory to the great 
l^ersian struggle, and bring it down to Marathon, “ the 
narrative of which cannot be read, for the hundredth time, 
without deep emotion.” llie rise of the Persian em|)ire, 
under its founder Cyrus; the succession of Cainbyses and of 
Darius ; tlie Ionic revolt and its suppression by Darius ; the 
invasion of the mainland of Greece, with a special view to be 
avenged on Athens ; the encounter at Marathon—all belong 
to the purely narrative work of the historian. After an 
interruption, to be •noticed presently, he continues, in five 
(;hapt(5rs more, the invasion of Xerxes, which led to the 
immortal conflicts at Thermopylm, Artemisium, Salamis, 
Plata^a, and Mycale. “ Marathon and, for the most part. 
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Salaniis and Mycalo are the work of Athens; Thermopylse, 
and to,a great extent Plataia, of Sparta. By the courage, 
intelligence, and moral superiority in contending against 
overwhelming jiiumbers which th6 Greeks exhibited at this 
great crisis, they have earned the imperishable gratitude of 
all |!ivilised nations.” (G. C. Lewis.) 

We ought not to pass the chapter on Marathon without 
some reference to tlie concluding portion, which is occupied 
in dealing with the cliarges made against the Athenians for 
their ill-ti’catment orMiltiades after his gniat services. ^Jlie 
vindication is in Mr. Grote’s very best manner. Extenuating 
•nothing, he shows thjit the conduct of Miltiad(is that led to 
•b^s punishment was reprehensible in the extreme, that his 
past services were iairly takeft into account, in the only 
admissible way, to wit, in mitigation of tlie jienalty. It was 
from no fickleness in the peojde that they turned against 
him ; they had been most lavish in their gratitude after the 
great victory, and their change of mind was duo to an 
adequate cause. It wa,s a >veakness in the Greeks to Ik? too 
much carried away by their impulses of gratitude for dis- 
tiiigiiished*service's. With tliis fitted* in, often to fatal re¬ 
sults, another wf'akiK'SS (perhjips having the same root in the 
mind) which Idr. Grote doploringly signalises. Udiere is no 
feature,” h(^ says, “ that more largely pervadiis the impres¬ 
sible Grecian cbaracter than a liability to bo intoxicated and 
d('morulised by succc^ss; tluire was no fault from which so 
few eminent Greeks were free; there was hardly any danger 
against which it was at once so neccssarv and so difficult for 


tlie Grecian governments to take security, especially the 
democracies, where the manifestations of enthusiasm were 
always the loudest.” 

In a chapter (xxxvii.) introduced during the panic of 
the Persians after the defeat of MarathoJ, he takes occasion 
to notice the great Ionic philosopher, Thales, and hig suc¬ 
cessors; and recounts at full the views, character, and political 
position of Pythagoras in the colony of Italian Greeks at 
Croton, in Italy. •This is* the author’s first contribution to 
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the rise and progress of Greek philosophy, which he included 
in his original plan of the ‘ IJistory of Greece.’ 

Tlie conclusion of the /Persian repulse is followed by a 
chapter on Sicily, whose l^iatofy is resumed ^ith the brazen- 
bull despot, Phalaris of Agrigentum, and continued through 
a series of despots in the different cities, to the establishjaent 
of popular governments throughout the island. 

Keturning to Athens, the historian enters on a new phase 
of his undertaking—the growth of the Athenian empire, as 
a consequence of the Persian war. I shall here again borrow, 
unfortunately for the last time, the summary expressions of 
Sir George Lewis:—“ The imperial ^ule of Athens was, m 
Mr. Grote has shown, exercised, on the whole, with moderation. 
There were no very unusual obligations imposed on the 
subject state; and so long as it was quiet, and submitted 
patiently to its condition of dependence, it had little to com¬ 
plain of. But the loss of independence was a bitter privation 
to the Greek freeman, and hence the dominion of Athens 
rested ultimately on force or fear. Her own orators and 
statesmen accordingly always represent her as standing in 
the same relation to. her dependent cities as a aesi)ot to his 
individual subjects; and openly proclaim the necessity of 
using towards them the terrible maxims of Greek despotism. 
Hence, revolt was summarily punished, as in the memorable 
case 5f Mitylcne; while, on the other hand, the proceedings 
of Brasidas, in T^hrace, show that much persuasion and 
cajolery, backed by the presence of a Lacedemonian army, 
might be necessary in order to induce an Athenian dependent 
city to throw off its allegiance.” 

“ The history of these subject-allies of Athens-—of the 
transition from a voluntary hegemomj or headship^ to a com¬ 
pulsive imperial rule—has never been so well written, or half 
-^0 well explained,'as by Mr. Grote.” 

Ope of the model chapters of the ‘ History’ is (chapter xlvi.) 
the account of the changes in the Athenian constitution 
under Pericles; the final development of tlie democracy, as 
it stood during all the remainder of Atheaian freedom. The 
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central fact of the cliauge was the instituting of the Dikas- 
teries, whereby the judicial power was finally separated from 
the executive. Mr. Grote reviews in an exhaustive way the 
momentous bearings of this change, and shows that every 
feature in the new system had a significance entirely over¬ 
looked in the usual rough-and-ready criticism of Athenian 
institutions under the guidance of the comic poets. He 
makes the happiest use of our modern trial bjr jury in the 
elucidation of these Athenian courts, and strikingly remarks, 
especially with reference to the large number of the dikasts 
(several hundreds in one court), that there was at that time 
no other conceivable^ mode of bringing to justice rich and 
•powerful criminals. • 

The mighty dramS,—the Pt;loponnesian War—occupies 
nearly three volumes of the original issue (vi., vii., viii.) The 
story is related with all the author’s narrative power; his 
sympathies are deeply engagf^d throughout the memorable 
vicissitudes of those twenty-nine years. The splendid bursts 
and temporary triumphs of the doomed heroine irradiate the 
deepening gloom. 

In the^eburse of this war, Mr. Grote, has introduced many 
of his novel points of view, as regards both characters and 
incidents. As might be su])posed, his estimate of Pericles is 
lofty, it is also in the details peculiarly his own. Pericles,” 
he remarks, ‘‘is not to be treated as the author f»f the 
Athenian character; he found it with its very marked 
positive characteristics and susceptibilities, among which 
those that he chiefly brought out and improved were the 
best.” He repressed the lust of conquest and regularised 
the democratic movement; and, most of all, did he favour 
the pacific and intellectual development—rhetoric, poetry, 
arts, philosophical research, and recreative variety. Agri¬ 
culture, trade, the means of defence, \^re all enormously 
advanced during his time; and he is identified with the 
clothing of Athens in her imperial mantle of architectural 
decollation. His love of philosophy, and his studies under the 
philosopher Anaxagoras, are carefully quoted in his favour. 
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Of the characters that have to be drawn in the narrative 
of the struggle, the most trenchant, and yet irresistibly just, 
is the sketch of Nikias, the principal cause of th^ ruin of 
Athens. The contrast between Pericles and Nikias could 
have come from no other hand. The mistaken confidence in 
a man of even mediocrity, from the lustre of his religious 
professions and practice, and the extreme decorum of his 
private life, coupled with pecuniary liberality and incor¬ 
ruptibility, shows the Athenian public to be not so far 
removed from human nature in our own time. Sydney 
Smith’s picture of Perceval is a historical parallel. 

Cleon, the leather-seller, is extricated irom the hands of 
both Aristophanes and Thucydides. ,Our historian’s warm 
admiration for the greatest historical authority of the ancient 
world does not prevent him from discerning the occasions 
when bias crept into his narrative, and one of these is the 
picture of Cleon. The leather-seller had his faults, and 
expiated with his life the weakness of his judgment in mili¬ 
tary affairs. He had the qualities that in all countries of 
tree debate go to majce a great opposition speaker; but the 
(-•harges of ThucydideSj amplified by Aristophanes, are treated 
by Mr. Crete as inconsistent with themselves and contrary 
to evidence. Moreover, there were critical moments when 
Cleon, in Mr. Crete’s opinion, did eminent public service. 

. AlcM)iades necessarily occupied a large share of atttmtion 
during these trying events. He contributed more than any 
other man to plunge the Athenians into the disastrous expe¬ 
dition to Syracuse; and more than any man, after Nicias, to 
turn that adventure into ruin, and the consequences of it into 
still greater ruin. Yet, he was never once defeated either 
by land or by sea; in new situations he was never wanting. 
On the whole we shall find few men in whom eminent 
opacities for action and command are so thoroughly marred 
by an assemblage of bad moral qualities as in Alcibiades. 

In a remarkable eulogy on the Spartan Callicratidas, 
Mr. Crete does honour to an enemy of Athens, on the high 
grounds of his moral superiority to his age and nation, as 
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shown in declaring that, so long as he was in command, not 
a single free (Ireek should be reduced to slavery if he could 
prevent it. The grandeur and sublimity of this proceeding 
was without a parallel in Grecian history. But Mr. Grote is 
careful to guard his admiration, for the allies would make 
the reasonable remark—“ If we should come to be Conon’s 
prisoners, he wilhnot treat us in this manner.” ‘‘ Beci^rocity is 
essential to moral observances, public or private, and doubt¬ 
less Callicratidas felt a well-grounded confidence, that two or 
three auspicious examples would sensibly modify the future 
pracfico on both sides. But some one must begin by setting 
such examples, and tjie man who does begin, having a post- 
Mon that gives reasoimble chance* that others wiU folloWy is a 
hei-o ” 

One of the most extraordinary incidents in Athenian 
history was the mutilation of the Henna), or half-statues of 
the god Hermes, which stood in va^t numbers in all parts 
of Athens. One night all these statues were mutilated 
and defaced by unknown hands. The profanation excited a 
ierment*of feeling, which historians have usually treated 
as exaggerated and absurd. Mr. GrotQ corrects this notion, 
by his juster appreciation of the religious sentiments of the 
Greeks. lie had given notice, in the preface to his first 
volume, that this incident would be a testing case of a 
liistorian’s “ entering into the way in which the Greeks con-* 
nected tlieir stability and security with the domiciliation of 
the gods in the soil; ” and his own handling has amply com¬ 
plied with the test. 

Equally happy and convinqing is the explanation given of 
one of the melancholy acts of the Athenian public, the con¬ 
demnation of the ten generals after the battle of Arginusa), 
^a victory to Athens deplorable from the Ipss of Callicratidas. 
Mr. Grote reviews the case in all its particulars, as if he were 
the judge in a supreme court of appeal. He shows that the 
accusation against the generals was proceeding in due form, 
and might have been decided with perfect justice, but for the 
occurrence of a grand family solemnity of the Ionic race, 
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the Apaturia (oar Christmas in an intensified form), during 
which the empty places made in the family circles by 
the recent battle, led to excited reflection on the culpable 
neglect of the generals to perform the obseqipes to the slain. 
The trial was resumed under this excitement. The formali¬ 
ties provided by the constitution for securing a fair trial 
were violently set aside (Socrates alone ‘of the presiding 
officials daring to withstand the current), and the generals 
were condemned. ‘‘It was an act of violent injustice and 
•illegality, deeply dishonouring the men that passed it and the 
Athenian character generally.” It was long and bitterly 
repented. Much as the subject had be^n discussed, Mr. Grote 
was the first to perceive in the incidents of an Athenian 
Christmas, an adequate explanation of tlie vindictive pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Another remarlvable event in the war is tlie sotting up of 
the oligarchy of the Eour Hundred. This is the subject pf 
a thrilling narrative, and also furnishes additional illustra¬ 
tions of the Athenian democracy ; and, not least, of the extra¬ 
ordinary respect for constitutional forms, which was' the rule, 
while the fatality jus+ mentioned was the exception, in the 
best times of Athens. ' 

The naval fight at iEgospotami ended the twenty-nine 
years’ combat between Athens and Sparta. Atliens was 
* ruined. The Spartan conqueror is master of the city, de¬ 
stroys its material defences, sets up the oligarchy known 
as the Thirty Tyrants, whose wholesale executions did not 
suffice to uphold it. Tlie democracy is again restored. 
With deep satisfaction the historian depicts their lenity 
tow'ards the usurpers—both the Four Hundred and tlie Thirty 
—as contrasted with the cruelties they had suffered at the 
hands of the oligarchs. The respect to the rights of property^ 
was an equally hoflourable distinction of the democratic rule. 

Oi^r author leads us to the end of the restless career of 
Alcibiades, and then indulges in a pause, which, howevey, 
is only to enter on a campaign in another field. Chapter 
Ixvii. is entitled, “The Drama, Ehetoric and Dialectic,. 
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the Sophists:'^ the real interest of the chapter being con¬ 
centrated in the last head. A most offensive odour had 
been imparted to these men; and the grounds of it are 
now challenged for the first time. The charges are gone 
over point for point, and confronted with a broadside of 
destructive facts, for ever silencing the calumniators of the 
unfortunate Sophists. The present chapter is generally con¬ 
sidered to have done the work: but, we shall not see the last, 
nor the most curious part of the case, till we come to the 
“ Aristotle.” 

llio succeeding chapter is equally exciting in its origi¬ 
nality—the account ,of Socrates. The author found here a 

• v^nt to discharge his very strongest impulses—the love of 
free inquiry, the reprobation of the tyranny of sentiment in 
the human mind, the delight ‘in the self-acting judgment 
of the individual; and he followed out the opening with his 
usual energy. In the story of Socrates he does justice to the 
sublimity and the pathos of the circumstances attending 
the trial, and measures out strict justice to the Athenian 
people,* who were on their trial no less than Socrates. 
But his greatest interest centred in the Socratic cross¬ 
questioning, an unparalleled phenomenon in the history of 
thought. I well remember his conversation in the heat of 
composing this chapter; his astonishment at the invention 
of such a weapon, and his belief that if it could be resumed 
in any shape, it might still have an extraordinary potency 
in quickening independent thought. 

These two chapters on the Sophists and Socrates closed 
the eighth volume. A critic in the Tirnes gave utterance to 
the opinion that the work was now virtually closed; as if 
the remaining narrative could furnish no equal displays of 
, the author’s originality, or impart no new surprise. There 
might be a momentary plausibility in fhe supposition; yet 
the subsequent volumes did not confirm the critic’^ .judg¬ 
ment. 

The ninth volume opened with three long chapters on the 

• famous expedition of the Ten Thousand Greeks. The 
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author carefully recounts every turn of this memorable expe¬ 
dition, which did not effect its purpose, but yet taught the 
contemporary world the impotence of the Persian land force, 
while possessing an undying interest as a display of Atlienian 
qualities and accomplishments. It “exemplifies the dis¬ 
cipline, the endurance, the power of self-action and adapta¬ 
tion, the smcept'ihilUy of influence from sj^eech and discussion, 
the combination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with 
the meclianical regularity of soldiers, which confer such 
immortal distinctidh on thellellenic character.” Now it was 
the Athenian democracy, and its allied institutions, of which 
not the least important was the schoolpig of the rhetors and 
sophists, which raised men able to sway the minds of othqrs 
by speech, and educated the mass oi* citizens to listen to 
reasons and follow prudential guidance. This fact was never 
shown to better advantage than in the difficulties of tliat 
remarkable expedition, and in the way that they uere met 
and overcome by the oratory of Xenoj)hon ; the porsuasivo- 
ncss of which essentially consisted in a scries of apj)oal8 
to the self-regarding forethought of the audience. The 
Spartans were undoubtedly great on tlie field; yet the 
salvation of the Cyreian force was chiefly due to qualities 
that were not Spartan but Athenian. 

The author avows his strong engrossment and interest in 
the proceedings of these mercenaries. In a j)rivate letter at 
the time, to 8ir George Lewis, he describes himself as at 
work on the ‘ Anabasis,’ and “ finds the day too short.” 

The Lacedemonian empire, in its brief tenure of power, 
falls next to be described. Greece now saw the merits of 
the Athenian supremacy in a new light. The Spartan 
tyranny was too hot to last, and it soon met with a crushing 
reverse, under the Thebans and Epaminondas. The recital 
^of this great Nemesis is a cheering and brilliant ray after the 
deep gloom of Syracuse and -®gospotami. In regard to 
the illustrious Theban, Mr. Grote cannot add to, or take 
from, the admiration of all succeeding times; but his por¬ 
traiture, as usual, contains fresh and characteristic touches., 
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As in the case of Solon and Pericles, we are told that 
Epaminondas, in addition to all tlie education of an accom- 
idished Theban citizen, sought with eagerness the conversa¬ 
tion of the philosophers within his reach, and came under 
the influence oT two that liad been companions of Socrates. 
In this way, he both fmlarged his intellectual grasp and, 
like Pericles, emancipated himself Irom that superstitious 
dread of signs and omens that had enslaved so many Grecian 
commanders. His eloquence was effective even against the 
best Athenian opponents. The combination of such great 
capacity with a modest and unambitious disposition was a 
rare exception to the prevailing forwardness and self-esteem 
of Greeks generally. * Nor was he less remarkable for the 
gdhtleness of liis political anijpathies, the repugnance to 
harsh treatment of conquered enemies, and the refusal to 
mingle in intestine Ifloodshed. 

The prowess of Epaminondas left the Spartans heljdess, 
and enabled Atliens to regain a certain measure .X)f her old 
asci ndency. Niiu^een chapters, occupying the bulk of two 
volumes,•are devoted to the bringing about of tliis mighty 
result. BiU the historian, in a few significant sentences, 
strikes the delighted reader with a ‘gold shudder of appre¬ 
hension and foreboding. The? recovery of the Chersonese by 
Athens, vhich was the moment of her maximum of return¬ 
ing greatness, almost exactly coincided with the revolt 
among her principal allies, named the Social War, and with 
the accession of Philip of Macedon. 

“ At the opening of my ninth volume, after the surrender 
of Athens, Greece was under the Spartan empire. Its nume¬ 
rous independent city-communities were more completely 
regimented under one chief than tliey had over been before, 
Athens and Thebes being both numbered among the fol¬ 
lowers of Sparta. 

“ But the conflicts recounted in these volumes (durmg 
an interval of forty-four years—404-3 n.c. to 300-59 *b.c.) 
have wrought the melancholy change of leaving Greece 
more, disunited, and more destitute of presiding Hellenic 
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authority, than she had been at any time since the Persian 
invasion. Thebes, ^arta, and Athens had all been engaged 
in weakening each other; in which, unhappily, each has 
been more successful ‘than in strengthening herself. The 
maritime power of Athens is now indeed considerable, and 
may bo called very great, if compared with the state of 
degradation to w'hich she had been brought in 403 B.c. But 
it will presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation 
of her authority, and how fearfully she has fallen off from 
that imperial feeling and energy which ennobled her 
ancestors under the advice of Pericles: 

“ It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, 
that the aggressor from Macedonia arises.” 

The historian now turns I 9 Sicily, unmentioned since tfie 
Syracusan catastrophe. The first of the Sicilian chapters 
brings the Carthaginians on the stage, and recounts the fall 
of the Gelonian dynasty and the rise of the elder Dionysius. 
Another chp.pter is devoted to this noted personage, whose 
career is a model of tlie Despot’s progress.” ‘A third 
chapter completes his terrible reign of thirty-eight years. 
All the power of Carthage was arrayed against h^m, but he 
had an effective ally ii^the pestilence. At the moment of 
his death, Dionysius boasted of having left his dominion 
“ fastened by chains of adamant, ” sustained by a large body 
of mercenaries, well trained and well paid, by impregnable 
fortifications in the islet of Ortygia, by four hundred ships 
of war, by immense magazines of arms and military stores, 
and by established intimidation over the minds of the 
Syracusans. He was succeeded by his elder son Dionysius 
the younger; but a far higher part in the government was 
taken by Dion, brother-in-law of the elder Dionysius. An 
entirely new and unique interest attaches to the joint careers 
^of these two meii The philosopher Plato had gained an 
ascendency over thb mind of Dion, and was pressed by him 
to take a part in re-organising the government of Syracuse, 
Three different yisits did the philosopher pay to Syracuse, 
one abrupt and unsatisfactory, in the time of the eldei 
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despot; a second and third, with better omens, in the time 
of the younger. On this intimacy between Plato and Dion 
Mr. Grote dwells at some length, regretting the impracticable 
temper and views of the philosopher, as throwing away the 
chance of an interesting experiment in politics. The two 
masters—king and minister—became alienated; Dion is 
banished, lives at Athens, his property being first allowed 
him and then withheld. He collects a small armament, 
invades and raises Sicily against the despot; flays a really 
noble part for a time, and shows intellectual and moral 
qualities worthy of the pupil of a lofty philosophy. He 
gains the day, is master of Syracuse, but collapses into 
ignominious blundering, instead of achieving an illustrious 
naThe as the liberator of Sicily.^ Accordingly, the \jork has 
to be done over again. A man of higher mould, one of the 
upper ten of Grecian commanders, is sent from Corinth to 
the Syracusans in their distrei?. This is Timoleon, whose 
home life at Corinth was already remarkable for the act of 
killing his own brother who had made himself despot. Mr, 
Grote dots not fail to turn this preliminary incident to the 
edification of us moderns, in whom he remarks the sentiment 
of family covers a larger proportion of the field of morality, 
as compared with obligations towards country, than it did in 
ancient times. 

The hazardous enterprise succeeds through Timoleon’s 
bravery, his skilful plans, his quickness of movement, coupled* 
with extraordinary good fortune. He speedily gains posses¬ 
sion of Syracuse. He could have easily and even plausibly 
become despot; instead of which he determines at once to 
pull down the nest of all the previous despotisms—^the strong- 
hold of Ortygia. Very soon he has to meet a vast Cartha¬ 
ginian armament, which he utterly defeats with inferior 
numbers. He clears Sicily of enemies an4 despots. Finally, 
he lays down his power at Syracuse, spending his life in 
retirement, and acting only as an adviser in emergeficies. 
Epaminondas had been his model, and, if he could not be 
said to improve upon that original, he varied the noble type. 
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Haying done due honbur to the Sicilian hero, the history 
now reverts to Athens. The dreary t-ale of ineR'ectual re¬ 
sistance to the onward tread of the Macedonian conquerors 
is still relieved by flashes of heroism and genius. 

After all that Athens had siiflered, and after the dis¬ 
union among the Grecian states, the new hazards from 
a great military neighbour like Philip of Macedon were 
serious indeed. Tlie spiiit of Athens was yet equal to 
ordinary eifoHs, and there came forward one man who, as 
an orator, political leader, and diplomatist, has had no 
superior, if he ever had an equal. Put the ability of Demos¬ 
thenes at home was imsupported by any corresponding 
generalship in the field. The proscmco now of Epaminondas 
in Greece might liave nipped Macedf)nian conquest in the 
bud. The Athenian general Iphicrates had displayed 
powers equal to the occasion, but, owing to a personal 
quarrel in the beginning 6f the Social War, he and 
Timotheus, another general of ability, were lost to Athens. 
The agency of corruption was extensively employed by 
Philip: he could always gain partisans in every, popular 
assembly in Greece—one of the unavoidable wCjaknesses of 
popular government. The Athenians were cursed wdth a 
new' incubus, different from Nikias, but not less fatal— 
the incorruptible and plain-spoken Phokion. Mr. Grote 
takes the measure of Phokion’s deserts, and credits him with 
a large share of tlic ruined fortunes of his country. Athens 
became at last demoralised as regarded one of her capital 
virtues : her citizens had contracted a growing reluctance to 
personal military service. Many adventurers were now to 
be bought, like the Ten Thousand Greeks, and to these 
mercenaries unavoidable operations were mainly entrusted; 
but they also involved expense. “ The energy of the Periklean 
Athenian of 431 Jb.c. had been crushed in the disasters 
closing the Peloponnesian war, and had never again revived. 
The Demosthenic Athenian of 360 b.c. had, as it were, grown 
old. Pugnacity, Pan-Hellenic championship, and the love of 
enterprise, had died within him. He was a quiet, home- 
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keeping, refined citizen, attached to the democratic constitu¬ 
tion, and executing with cheerful pride his ordinary city 
duties under it; but immersed in industrial or professional 
pursuits, in domestic comforts, in the impressive manifesta¬ 
tions of the public religion, in the atmosphere of discussion 
and thought, intellectual as well as political. To renounce 
all this for foreign and continued military service, he con¬ 
sidered as a hardship not to be endured, except under the 
pressure of danger near and immediate.” It was the glory 
of Demosthenes to struggle all his life against this declen¬ 
sion of* public spirit, and to be able to whip it up to occa¬ 
sional efforts; it was the merit of Phocion to pander to it 
aijd indulge it, to furnjsh it with justification and excuse, 
whefi wrought upon by his young^'r rival. 

The disastrous and disgraceful betrayal of the Ph€)kians 
in 346 B.O., one of the bad turning-points in the contest with 
Pliilip, and the silence of Demosthenes at the opportune 
moment, are severely commented on, ffnd yet too well ac¬ 
counted for, by our historian. I cite this, as one of many 
instances, witli a view to show how far he was from glossing 
the real wealfiiesses of the Athenian democracy, and also to 
jirepare the way for a ^closing remailc as to his handling 
of Athens throughout. 

I attribute to the thoroughly scientific and logical cast of 
Grote^s miml, in conjunction with his wide knowledge of 
political facts, the novelty and the soundness of his views 
as to tlie governments of Greece, whether democratical or 
otherwise. There were many floating allegations as to the 
workings of those governments, some of them sober although 
inadequate, others wholly uncertified by evidence and* 
biassed by partisanship. By careful scrutiny of the au¬ 
thorities, he ascertained, so far as*possible, what was true and 
what was false; how far the aspersions of .the democracies 
and the pr^'se of despots and oligarchs was well founded. 
This was a matter of historical evidence. But, as I remarked 
at the outset, there followed a second and more difficult 
operation—a truly scientific, analytic, and logical procedure 

h 
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—to assign tbe proper causes of effects that were proved to 
have takeii place. Here a historian is constantly misled, in 
the same manner as the everyday politician, by mere co¬ 
incidences, which he is tempted to pronounce cause and 
effect. While many persons professing to be educated are 
disposed to resolve all the peculiar differences between 
American and English habits into the difference in the 
form of government of the two countries, it will seem very 
natural to attribute all the faults and misfortunes of Athens 
to her democracy alone. It is the province of a scientific or 
logical discipline to raise the student above this Ihvel, and 
teach him by what arts mere coincidences can be eliminated 
and genuine causation established. The Baconian method 
of varying the circumstances, improv^ed upon in the ex|^eri- 
mentai philosophy of the last two centuries, has to be 
applied to historical events, and has to be accommodated to 
the peculiarities of the case. When people say deniocracy 
did so and so, oligarchy so and so, the logician asks, among 
other things, has The alleged effect of democracy been 
always present in democracies, and always absent from the 
other forms of government? This is not conclusive of 
the point, but it is enough to dissipate* a host of silly 
assertions. Then again, in political cause and effect, there 
must always be shown some natural tendency, growing out of 
the laws of the human mind, in an alleged cause to produce 
the alleged consequences; this is to follow out what is called 
the deductive method in logic. 

Half of the twelfth and concluding volume is occupied 
with the conquests of Alexander the Great, first in Greece, 
•and next in Asia. “ Apart from the transcendent merits of 
Alexander as a soldier and a general, some authors give him 
credit for grand and beneficent views on the subject of 
imperial government, and for intentions highly favourable 
to the improvement of mankind.” Mr. Grotg sees “no 
ground for adopting this opinion. As far as we can venture 
to anticipate what would have been Alexander’s future, we 
see nothing in prospect except years of ever-repeated 
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aggreseion and conquest, not to be concluded until he had 
traversed and subjugated all the inhabited globe. The ac¬ 
quisition of universal dominion was the master passion of 
liis soul.” He could have consolidated nothing. His best 
administrative device was the imitation of the Persian 
satrapies, with Macedonians as his instruments. He was 
neither Macedonian nor Greek in sentiment. The sub¬ 
stitute for nationality of feeling was an exorbitant self¬ 
estimation inflamed by success int# the belief of divine 
parentage, which entitled him to treat all mankind as subjects 
undet the common sceptre to be wielded by himself. Hel¬ 
lenic in genius, he wa| Oriental in purpose. 

, At the close of the narrative of Alexander’s career, the 
reader will find a careful estimate of the civilising influence 
of Greece upon Asia, following on Alexander’s conquests, 
tlirough the immediate agency of his successors. Hellenism, 
properly so called, never passed over into Asiii. All that did 
pass was a iaint and partial resemblance of it, carrying the 
superficial marks of the original. A great number of indi¬ 
vidual Greeks found employment in the service, military 
and civil, of the Greco-Asiatic kings. .Important social and 
political consequences turned upon tl>e diffusion of the lan¬ 
guage, but the Hellenised Asiatic was still a foreigner, with 
Grecian s])eech, exterior varnish, and superficial manifes¬ 
tations. The world, as a whole, was a loser by the dis¬ 
appearance of the genuine article and the substitution of 
this spurious product. 

After the narrative of Alexander’s exploits, two chapters 
close the account of Grecian affairs at home. Stirring pas¬ 
sages bestrew these chapters, and the author’s characteristic 
handling crops ftut on notable occasions: not the least re¬ 
markable, perhaps, is the scene of Phocipn’s condemnation. 
But the end draws near. Demosthenes is sacrificed. Athens 
passes under an oligarchy; she is a political nullity. ^ The 
countrymen of Aristeides and Pericles have fallen into 
degrading servility and suppliant king-worship. ‘‘ An his¬ 
torian accustomed to the Grecian world as described by 

2 
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Herodottls, Thucydides, and Xenophon, feels that the life 
has departed from his subject, and, with sadness and 
humiliation, brings his narrative to a close.” A chapter on 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks ends the eventful narrative. 

The style of the ‘ History ’ has had a full share of 
eriticism. Great merits have been conceded to it, while 
certain defects have been taken notice of. The author’s 
character admits of being illustrated by the peculiarities of 
his language! Endowed with a great verbal memory, passing 
his life in the company and conversation of cultivated and 
refined society, well-read in English literature, he •could 
not but attain a full command of the best English diction. 
His taste and resources were still farther improved by higi 
familiarity with the clioice literature ef five other languages, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian. He keenly appre¬ 
ciated the helles-Iettres ; tliey constituted part of his pleasures 
all through life. 

It does not seem that he imitated, in his early compo¬ 
sitions, any one model. Ho contracted his own id(3al of 
effective composition, which was, first of all, to be thoroughly 
intelligible; next, to be forcible and pointed^ and, lastly, to 
be elegant and refinedt He had a few mannerisms, but no 
affectation. 

His vocabulary inclined to* an excess of classical words, 
by which he gained superior precision and occasional terse¬ 
ness. He coined a good many words from Latin and Greek, 
such as autonomy, hegemony, gens, phratry, dikastery, hop- 
lite, demus, most of which are admitted ,as necessities, 
while several have been deemed superfluous. His compounds 
with ‘‘ s(>lf ” are characteristically numerous: self-agency> 
self-sufficing, self-acting, self-judging,*&c. • 

Of the figures of Khetoric, he freely indulged in similes 
and metaphors, of .which he had a good command. His only 
other Hgurative device was the manipulation of abstract 
nouns and adjectives for brevity :—as “ a standing protest 
against forward affirmation,” “ dilatory tactics,” “ mature 
divine efficiency,” the negative vein.” The bolder figures 
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—epigram, hyperbole, interrogation, climax, ©re scarcely 
ever used. He has one notable epigram for the myth— 
“a past that never was present.” Antithesis, or pointed 
balance, so abundant in Macaulay, is entirely wanting. 

His sentences are generally simple and intelligible in 
arrangement; sometimes periodic, but more commonly loose. 
Tliey are tolerably, but not studiously, various in plan ; and 
long and short are •freely intermingled. Theif flow is easy 
and unaffected. 

Of the expository qualities of style, precision and per¬ 
spicuity took precedence. Extreme simplicity, or the being 
intelligible to the lowest capacity through the employment 
iof^liomely and familiar phrases, was not aimed at. 

As regards tlie emo*tioual quRlities, he could, on occasions, 
command strength and pathos /ilike, and both impart their 
charm to the ‘ History.’ Humour he never sought to attain. 
His touches of high poetic elegance, if not numerous, are 
sometimes exquisite in quality. 

The chief complaint against the style generally is 
that it IS not continuously artistic; and this must be ad¬ 
mitted. The *reinark is also made thiit, in the distribution 
of the materials, the autlior allox’VTS the discussions, au¬ 
thorities, and quotations, to^ hang like a weiglit on the 
narrative; that he has both repetitions and dislocations. 
To all which the reply is, that his mind was occupied, in the 
first instance, with other objects than the making of a work 
of art:—the getting at truth by laboriously silting in- 
suflicient materials, the elucidation of political pidnciples, 
the inculcation of ethical and political lessons. There is a 
limit to the capacity of the greatest mind. Had he bestowed 
an additional quarter of a year on every volume, with an eye 
to the form and language solely, he might have improved 
the ‘ History ^ as a composition; but it Js doubtful whether 
this would have been the most useful occupation of his, time. 
It was not his habit to re-write his wurks; he did so readily, 
if he discovered anything defective in the matter or in the 
general arrangement; but as regarded merti expression, he 
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was satisfied with the revision of the manuscript and the 
careful correcting of the proofs. 

The greatest virtue of a writer undoubtedly is to rise to 
the occasion, and this can fearlessly be predicated of Mr. 
Grote. 

In October 1847appeared the Letters oi\Switzerland, printed 
first in the Sj^ectator and afterwards in a small 8vo. volume. 
In August of that year Mr. Grote made an excursion to Swit¬ 
zerland, in order to observe, close at hand, the nearest modem 
analogue of the Grecian republics. His visit coincided with 
the crisis of the Swiss revolution. I qpote from the Preface 
his own account of the purpose of the visit:— 

“The inhabitants of the twxmty-two,cantons of Switzer¬ 
land are interesting on every ground to the general intelli¬ 
gent public of Europe. Hut to one whose studies lie in the 
contemplation and interpretation of historical phenomena, 
they are especially instructive—partly from the many speci¬ 
alities and differences of race, language, religion, civilization, 
w^ealth, habits, &c., which distinguish one part«of 'tlie popula¬ 
tion from another, cotnjjrising, between the Khine and the 
Alps, a miniature of all Europe, and exhibiting the lifteenth 
century in immediate juxtaposition with the nineteentli 
—partly from the free and unrepressed action of the people, 
which brings out such distinctive attributes in full relief 
and contrast. To myself in particular they present an addi¬ 
tional ground of interest from a certain political analogy 
(nowhere else to bo found in Europe) with those who pro¬ 
minently occupy my thoughts, and on whose history I am 
still engaged—the ancient Greeks. 

“ In listening not only to the debates in the Diet, but also 
to the violent expressions of opposite sentiment manifested 
thrtlughout the country during the present summer, I felt 
a strong impulse to understand how^ such dispositions had 
arisen; to construe the present in its just aspect as a sequel 
to the past: and to comprehend that past itself in con- 
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junction with the feelings which properly belong to it, not 
under the influence of feelings belonging to the present. 
The actual condition, and reasonable promise, of Swiss federal 
politics were djffefent ^in 1841 and 1844, and have become 
again materially different in J.847. We have to study each 
period partly in itself, partly with reference to that which 
preceded it, and out of which it grew. 

A man must have little experience of historical pheno¬ 
mena to suppose that in any violent political contention all 
the right is likely to lie on one side and all the wrong on the 
other. I have not disguised my conviction that both the 
Swiss parties have, qpmniitted wrong; nor is my statement 
•lij^ely to give satisfaction to either of them: to show the pro¬ 
lific power of wrong Jeeds in generating their like, is, in my 
judgment one of the most important lessons of history.” 

The Letters may be fairly regarded as a masterly unravel¬ 
ling of Swiss politics, in which the author traces the* chain of 
events from the first inflammatory incident—the election of 
T)r. Strauss to a chair in the Univej sity of Zurich—and shows 
tlfat the moving power throughout was the aggressive action 
of the liorflan Catliolic Church. The ^ork will remain as an 
interesting chapter on Swiss history,* and as one of the many 
narratives illustrating the disturbqjtice of civil politics by the 
cry of “ Tleligion in danger.” The writer holds the scales 
with the hand of Justice herself, showing at what points both 
parties overstepped the bounds of political morality. His 
dread of foreign intervention, and his strong condemnation 
and distrust of M. Guizot, are very expressive of his way of 
looking at forrugn politics. The familiar spectacle of the 
great Powers overbearing the small was to him a source 
of unmitigated repugnance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, WORK ON PLATO. 

In May 1865, nine years after the completion of the ‘ His¬ 
tory of Greece,’ appeared ‘ Plato and the other Compailions 
of Socrates.’ 

• **■ 

The Preface puts the reader at once jnto possession of the. 
author’s leading aims and peculiaritiTjs. His point of de¬ 
parture, in rendering an account of the Platonic Philosophy , 
is Socrates himself. Connected with him is the large inter¬ 
mixture of the negative vein in Plato’s ‘Dialogues,’ which the 
author for the first time brings into the foreground. The 
setting forth of the negative side of all doctrines—the a7'gu- 
ments against as well as the arguments for—he considei's 
as not merely a distinction of these two philosophers, but as 
an essential of philosophy itself. Discussion, polemic, dis¬ 
sent, are the marks whereby the habits of the philosopher are 
distinguished from the unreasoned acquiescence of the mul¬ 
titude in the traditional and prevalent beliefs. It was, more¬ 
over, a trait of Socrates, maintained in one half of the 
Platonic Dialogues, to terminate a discussion in a purely 
negative result, to unsettle without settling. It was a 
farther following up* of the same pecuiliarity in Plato to 
start different, and even opposing, views in his different com¬ 
positions, and to leave behind him inconsistencies never 
reconciled. The perception of these inconsistencies has led 
critics either to force them into harmony by subtle con- 
siderations, or to make a choice among the Dialogues, accept¬ 
ing some as the real Platonic compositions and rejecting the 
others as spurious: Mr. Grote, on the contrary, recognises 
such inconsistencies as facts, and as very interesting facts, of 
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the philosophical character of his author. Once more, the 
career of Plato shows two stages, the first marked by the 
confessed ignorance and philosophical negative of Socrates; 
the last, with^th^ peremptory, dictatorial, afiirmative of 
Lycurgus. 

The Preface closes with the following reflections:—“The 
philosophy of the fourth century B.c. is peculiarly valuable 
and interesting, not merely from its intrinsic speculative 
worth—from the originality and grandeur of its two principal 
heroes—from its coincidence with tlie full display of dramatic, 
rhet6rical, artistic genius—but also from a fourth reason not 
unimportant—becaus<j it is purely Hellenic; preceding the 
•d^elopment of Alexandria and the amalgamation of Oriental 
views of thought with the inspirations of the Academy or 
the Lyceum. The Orontes and the Jordan had not yet 
begun to flow westward and to impart their own colour to 
the waters of Attica and Latium. Not merely the real 
world, but also the ideal world, present to the minds of Plato 
and Aristotle, were purely Hellenic. Even during the cen¬ 
tury iminediately following, this had ceased to be fully true 
in respect to the philosophers of Atheps; and it became less 
and less true with each succeeding.cemtury. New foreign 
centres of rhetoric and literature—Asiatic and Alexandrian 
Hellenism—were fostered into importance by regal encourage¬ 
ment. Plato hnd Aristotle are thus the special representatives 
of genuine Hellenic philosophy. The remarkable intellectual 
ascendency acquired by them in their own day, and main¬ 
tained over succeeding centuries, was one main reason why 
the Hellenic vein was enabled so long to maintain itself, 
though in impoverished condition, against adverse influences 
from the East, ever increasing in force. Plato and Aristotle 
outlasted all their Pagan successors—sujjcessors at once less 
purely Hellenic and less highly gifted? And when Saint 
Jerome, near 750 years after the decease of IdatOj com¬ 
memorated with triumph the victory of unlettered Chris¬ 
tians over the accomplishments and genihs of Paganism, he 
illustrated the magnitude of the victory by singling out 
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Plato and Aristotle as the representatives of vanquished 
philosophy.” 

It has been a very common remark that Mr. Grote, from 
his peculiar turn of mind and his doctrinal views, was not 
the most qualified person to comment upon PJato, while he 
would be quite in his element with Aristotle. The remark 
is somewhat infelicitous and misplaced; the semblance of 
foundation for it being both insignificant and unreal. The 
interest and admiration felt by him for the Platonic writings 
as a whole could not be surpassed by anyone, although he 
differed from many as to the nature of Plato’s merits. Far 
from being unpoetical in his own tastes, he was all his life a 
lover of poetry; he could have said with Plato, “I myself 
might have become a tragic p^et.” He relished the dramatic 
beauties of the ‘ Dialogues,’ and emulated in his own style the 
happy illustrative similes of his author. But the rack could 
not have extorted from him the admission that poetry is 
truth, that emotion is evidence. For imagination working 
in its own sphere, and also as lending itself to the elucidation 
and adornment of the results of the scientific reason, he had 
the greatest respect; for imagination taking the place of 
reason he had no respect, whether in Plato, in Aristotle, or 
in any other man. 

The work begins with an exhaustive review of early Greek 
Philosophy, from Thales to Democritus. A second chapter 
contains an interesting commentary on the position and points 
of view of these primitive thinkers, and prepares the way for 
the next stage of Grecian thought, by the remark that com¬ 
mon to them all was the absence of Dialectic, or systematic 
n^ative criticism. The inventor of dialectic, we are told by 
Aristotle, was Zeno ; and his extant philosophy and method 
are described by Mr. Grote with a detail corresponding to 
hii^ense of the momentous nature of the innovation. The 
opening of the negative vein imparts from this time forward 
a new character to Grc'cian philosophy—a character never 
present in the n&st advanced Oriental speculation. The 
positive and negative forces, emanating from different 
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aptitudes of the human mind, are, henceforth, both of them 
actively developed, and in strenuous antithesis to each other. 
It is not enough to propound a theory in obscure, oracular 
metaphors and, half-intelligible aphorisms, like Heracleitus, 
or in verse, more or less impressive, like Parmenides or 
Empedocles. Every theory must be sustained by proofs, 
guarded against objections, defended against imputations of 
inconsistency, compared with other rival theories. From 
this quarter we have to approach both Socrates and Plato. 

The life of Plato is next reviewed. In making the most 
of the scanty notices preserved, Mr. Grote is careful to place 
before the reader tl^ political surrounding of the period 
•fr^m his nineteenth -to his twenty-fifth year (409-403), a 
period of extraordinary disasttr for Athens, and involving, 
among other things, the severest strain upon all able-bodied 
citizens for military service. Philosophical study must have 
been very much restricted; moreover, as Plato entertained at 
first a political ambition, he would not think of philosophy 


until ho failed in that object. His studious life, when it 
began, liad no marked interruption but the episode of his 
Sicilian visits. He was tlie founder of the earliest establish¬ 


ment for philosophical teaching—a* •building with grounds, 
lecture-room, and library. Phis was the Academy. 


In chapter iv. the author considers the Platonic Canon. 


Both ancients and moderns were at one as to the real works 


of Plato, down to the end of the last century. During the 
present century, the genuineness of many of the alleged works 
has been called in question: in consequence of which, Mr. 
Grote examines at length the external evidence for the 
received canon, which evidence he regards as peculiarly strqpg, 
being far above what we possess for the works of Demosthenes, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Isocrates, or Lyajas. The great point 
in the argument is the perpetuation of«the Academy, with 
its library, up to the date of the foundation of the Alexandrine 
Collection, which collection would acquire a well-guaranteed 
set of the genuine Platonic writings; while our present canon 
rests on the authority of that collection and its librarians. 
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In a separate chapter, Mr. Grote considers the grounds of 
the recent objections to the time-honoured canon. The ne\v 
turn was given by Schleiermacher, who began by assum¬ 
ing as fundamental postulates—first, a systematic unity of 
scheme and purpose, running through all the Dialogues; 
secondly, an intentional order, with a view to this scheme. 
Upon these two assumptions he classifies the Dialogues, 
rejecting some that do not fall within the scheme. lie is 
followed by other critics, who, without agreeing altogether in 
his assumptions, are yet more sweeping in their rejections. 
Against all these critics Mr. Grote produces reasons tliat seem 
irresistible. The different theories l^id down respecting 
the general and systematic purposes -of Plato, he regaj^s 
as uncertified and gratuitous ;*the “ internal reasons” are only 
another phrase for expressing each critic’s opinion respecting 
Plato as a philosopher and a writer. 

“ Considering that Plato’s period of philosophi(‘al (jomposi- 
tion extended over fifty years, and that the circumstances of 
his life are most imperfectly known to us, it is surely 
hazardous to limit the range of his varieties on the faith of a 
critical repugnance, not merely subjective and fallible, but 
withal entirely of modern growth: to assume, as basis of 
reasoning, the admiration raised by a few of thcj first dia¬ 
logues—and then to argue that no composition inferior to 
this admired type, or unlike to it in doctrine or handling, 
can possibly be the work of Plata * The J\linos, Thcjigcs, 
Epistohe, Epinomis, &c, are unworthy of Plato: nothing so 
inferior in excellence can have been composed by him. No 
dialogue can .be admitted as genuine which contradicts 
ai^ther dialogue, or which advocates- any low or incorrect or 
un-Platonic doctrine. No dialogue can pass which is adverse 
to the general purpose of Plato as an improver of morality 
jtid a teacher of the doctrine of Ideas.^ On such grounds as 
these we are called upon to reject various dialogues; and 
there is nothing upon which, generally speaking, so much 
stress is laid as upon inferior excellence. For my part, I 
caimot recognise any of them as sufficient grounds of excep- 
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tion. I have no difficulty in believing not merely that Plato 
(like Aristophanes) produced many successive novelties— 
‘ not at all similar one to the other, and all clever*—but 
also that among these novelties there were inferior dialogues 
as well as superior: that in different dialogues he worked out 
different, even contradictory, points of view—and among 
them some which critics declare to be low and objc;ctionable; 
that we have among his works unfinished fragments and 
abandoned sketches, published without order,* and perhaps 
only after his death.” 

Mr. Jovvett’s remarks on this perplexed theme are as 
follows:— 

“ I cannot agree with Mr. Grote in admitting as genuine 
aft the writings commonly attributed to Plato in antiquity, 
any more than with Schaarschmidt and some other German 

critics, who reject nearly half of them.On the other 

hand, .Mr. Grote trusts mainly to the Alexandrian canon. 
Put I'hardly think that we are justified in attributing much 
weight to the autlmrity of the Alexandrian librarians in an 
age wlmn there was ho regular publication of books and 
every temptati(lli to forge them, and in which the writings 
of a school were naturally attributed*to the founder of the 
school. And even without* intentional fraud there was an 
inclination to believe rather than to inquire. tVould Mr. 
Grote accept as genuine all the writings which he finds in 
the lists of learned ancients attributed to Hippocrates, to 
Xenophon, to Aristotle? The Alexandrian canon of the 
Platonic wTitings is deprived of credit by the admission of 
the ‘ Epistles,’ which are not only unworthy of Plato, but in 
several places plagiarised from him and flagrantly at vari¬ 
ance with historical fact.” * 

To the query of Mr. Jowett, “Would Mr. Grote accept 
as genuine all the writings attributed tg Hippocrates,” &c., 
ap answer was given in anticipation, grotinded on the special 
preservation of the Platonic writings in the library‘of the 
Academy, no similar advantage belonging to the other writers. 

Mr. Jowett rejects, not without hesitation. Lesser Hippias, 
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First Alcibiades, and Menexenus. He considers it right, 
however, to give them a place in his work. He is thus sub¬ 
stantially at one with Mr. Grote on the Dialogues, but not 
on the Epistles, whose genuineness is supported by Mr. Grote, 
both in the ‘ History * and in the * Plato,’ by arguments of 
no small cogency, which we should like to see Mr. Jowett 
answ'er in detail. Bentley, the crusher of spurious Epistles, 
allowed the Epistles of Plato: his extraordinary learning 
did not enable him to detect in them “ flagrant violations 
of historical fact.” Subsequent scholars, while denying their 
genuineness, allow them to be the work of early' and 
well-informed authors. The seventh epistle especially is, by 
Boeckh, considered genuine, and by IJ.(^'>erweg, tlie work of a 
well-informed contemporary. Oicero, Phitarch, Arish'ides, Ac., 
all attest facts on the authority of these Ej)istles. The chief 
objections to them by critics generally are founded* on their 
being unworthy of Plato. Mr. Grote does not think himself 
competent to determine a priori what the style of Plato’s 
letters may have been; he has no difficulty in believing that 
Plato may have expressed himself with as much mysticism 
and obscurity as we now read in the second aiid seventh 
epistles: he is not surprised at the allusions to details which 
critics whq look upon him altogether as a spiritual person, 
disallow as mean and unwortliy. 

It is curiously remarked by Ueberweg that Mr. Grote’s 
accepting as genuine all the dialogues accredited by Thra- 
syllns has .caused him to lose sight of ilie essential unity 
present in Platons thought and worlcs, and to admit in its stead 
a multifariousness abounding in change and contradiction.*^ 
The real fact is, Mr. Grote is not blinded by his acceptance 
of the canon of Thrasyllus. He sees no possibility of gaining 
the “ unity ” by any number of rejections; he has followed 
•iJlie upholders of unity through all their clashing experiments, 
and found only confusion and contradiction. ^ 

The* regaining of unity and consistency in Plato’s writings, 
by rejecting a sufficient number of dialogues, involves an 
entirely new theory of the tactics of a forger of writings, 
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namely, that he should contradict all the leading doctrines of 
the author imitated. Now, although it is one of the usual 
marks of a spurious writing to contain inconsistencies unfelt 
by the writer, but detected by well-infornled critics, it is 
surely not the* practice of any forger to make such opeb 
and vital contradictions as those existing between the sup¬ 
posed spurious and the real dialogues of Plato. How should 
a forger of epistles of Paul expect to succeed by maintaining 
a series of doctrines in marked opposition to all the charac¬ 
teristic views of the apostle ? There is but one conceivable 
situation suitable to this policy: namely, where there was 
a wish to gain the weight of a great name to certain views 
^spe(‘ial to the forgeCj and where all external circumstances 
vvSl’o so far favourablo«to the reception of the forgery as to 
outweigh the internal discordance. 

In chapter vi., entitled “ Platonic Compositions Generally,” 
Mr. Grote gives his views, as to the method of Plato. 
Although on isolated points others have agreed with him, 
yet the general strain of the criticisms on Plato’s plan and 
purpose*has the character of novelty. The first impression 
produced by the Platonic writings is their exceeding variety; 
no otie epithet can describe them ’all. Some critics in an¬ 
tiquity described Plato as essentially a searcher or inquirer, 
and as never reaching any certain result. This is going too 
far; he is sceptical in some dialogues, dogmatical in others. 
A^ain, Aristotle characterised his style of writing as some¬ 
thing between poetry and prose, and declared that the 
doctrine of Ideas obtained all its plausibility from metaphors. 
This is also true to a certain extent; many of the dialogues 
possess a degree of poetic exuberance condemned as exces¬ 
sive by contemporary and subsequent critics, who had before 
them, for comparison, the most finished compositions of 
Greece, Moreover, the power of his dramatic situations 
wpuld have carried away the prizes at thS Dionysiac festivals, 
if he had followed the drama as a profession. Buf these 
poetic attributes are not found in all the Dialogues. Plato 
was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic, and inquisitor. 
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mcttbematiciam, philoeopher, poet (erotic as well as sati¬ 
rical), rhetor, artist, all in one—or at least, all iii turn,— 
throughout the fifty years of his philosophical life. So 
innch appears tn his published Dialogues. But he was a 
# lecturer besides, and of his lectures we have no record, ex¬ 
cepting only a tantalizing observation of Aristotle. The 
only occasions where he lays aside the pen of Imaginary 
Conversations ” and speaks in his own person, are in the 
much repudiated Epistles, from which Mr. Grote brings 
before us some singular views as to the mode of communi¬ 
cating knowledge. He peculiarly disclaims written com¬ 
positions, and* regards oral communications and debate, 
coupled with intense meditation apart,* as the only effective 
mode of intellectual illumination. Also his standard "'of 

c 

mastery of any subject was that the learner shall be able to 
endure from others, and himself apply to others, a, Socratic 
elenchus, m cross-examination as to all the difficulties. 

In classifying the Dialogues, our author starts from one 
of the divisions given by Thrasyllus—the two-fold division 
of Dialogues of Search and Dialogues of Exposition, setting 
aside the Apology of Socrates and the Menexenus as com¬ 
positions apart. Deviating from Thrasyllus in the detailed 
enumeration, he gives nineteen Dialogues of Search and 
fourteen of Exposition. The most elaborate example of 
Search is Themtetus. Among Expositoiy dialogues, Tim mu s 
is a marked example, being devoid of all negative criticism. 
Many are not purely of either character. 

Mr. Grote’s strong point, as is already apparent, lies in his 
rendering of the Search Dialogues. I’his is a species of com¬ 
position now rare and strange: modern readers do not 
understand what is meant by publishing an inquiry without 
any result—a story without an end. To settle a question 
^nd finish with it-^to get rid of the debate, as if it were 
a troublesome teriiporary necessity—is not what Plato 
desired; the torpedo shock of conscious ignorance is what 
he, after Socrates, aims at imparting. He tells us himself 
that he is a searcher, and has not made up his own mind; 
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critics generally will not believe bim; Mr. Grote does. Most 
historians of ancient philosophy fail to realise, because 
themselves dyiking, the process of mere negation. They 
would tolerate it in small doses* and as an aid to affir¬ 
mation; requiring that, when you deprive a man of one 
affirmative solution, you must be prepared at once with 
another. ‘*Le Boi est Mort; Vivo le Eoi!’^ the dogmatic 
throne must never be empty. The claims of the objector 
must be satisfied before the affirmer can be held* solvent. 

For the mere evoking of literary charm, Plato was attached 
to the polemic form. He. feels a strong interest in the pro¬ 
cess of enquiry, in the debate jper se ; and he presumes the 
like interest in his readers. He has no wish to shorten tlie 
pr(>t;ess; he claims it^as the privilege of philosophical dis¬ 
cussion tliat the speakers are not tied to time by the 
Klepsydra. And he really succeeded in inspiring readers 
with something of his own interest in the dialectical process. 
The charm imparted by him to the process of philosophising 
is one main cause of the preservation of his writings from the 
terrible shipwreck that has overtaken so much of the abun¬ 
dant contemporary literature. 

But the most important consideration*, in Mr. Grote’s view, 
still remains. It is the special ground assigned by Socrates 
for his negative procedun^ namely, that chronic and deep- 
seated malady of the human mind, the false persuasion of 
knowledge. To this state Socrates applied his Elenchus, 
making people explain what they meant by Justice, Tem¬ 
perance, Courage, Law, and other familiar terms. The 
answers elicited were simple expressions of the ordinary 
prevalent belief in matters wherein each community pos¬ 
sesses established dogmas, laws, customs, sentiments, fashions, 
points of view belonging to itself; many of them diametri¬ 
cally opposed to what is accepted in other communities. 
There can be no philosophy unless these coflsecrated opinions 
are to be freely canvassed and disturbed. Philosophy is*thus 
the proclaimed enemy of orthodoxy; the philosopher, by the 
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law of his being, is a dissenter. Accordingly the indictment 
against Socrates ran thus: Socrates commits crime, inas¬ 
much as he does not believe in the gods in whom the city 
believes, but introduces new religious beliefs.” Nomos (Law 
^and Custom) King of All (to borrow the phrase cited by 
Herodotus from Pindar) exercises plenary power, spiritual as 
well as temporal, over individual minds; moulding the 
eipotions as well as the intellect according to the local type; 
determining everyone’s sentiments, belief, and predispositions 
to believe; fashioning thought, speech, and points of view, 
no less than action; yet reigning under the appearance of 
habitual self-suggested tendency. Never before did King 
Nomos meet with sucli an adversary aS Socrates. 

In these very decided views as to tjie Platonic positioiyin 
the Dialogues of Search, Mr. Grote has as yet very little 
following. Mr. Jowett, alluding to the Gorgias, one of the 
Dialogues emphasised by our author as putting forward the 
right of dissent or private judgment, regards this mode of 
stating the question as really opposed both to the spirit of Plato 
and of ancient philosophy generally; so far from advocating 
toleration or free thought, Plato (in the Laws) lyis laid him¬ 
self open to the charge of intolerance; no speculations had 
as yet arisen respecting the liberty of prophesying. 

Now, it must be distinctly allowed that Mr. Grote, being 
himself an ardent apostle of free enquiry, is naturally pre¬ 
disposed to find allies among the greatest of mankind. He 
may, therefore, somewhat overstrain the amount of support 
lent to individual freedom by Socrates and Plato. Yet his 
case is far stronger than Mr. Jowett would lead us to suppose. 
As regards Socrates, it is seemingly irresistible. In Plato it 
does not rest on the Gorgias alone. There, indeed, does 
Mr. Grote find the remarkable expression put into the mouth 
of S^>?3rate8: “ Yoy, Polus, bring against me the authority of 
the multitude, as* well as of the most eminent citizens, all 
uphblding your view, l^iit I, one man standing here alone, 
do not agree with you.” In the Phmdon, also, Socrates is 
made to give a dying testimony to the freedom of debate: 
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If I appear to you to affirm anything truly, attend to me; 
but, if not, oppose me with all your powers of reasoning.” A 
very emphatic passage to the same effect occurs in the 
Politicus, the chief spokesmen being made to complain of 
the interdict fnaintained against adverse criticism of the 
legal and consecrated doctrines. 

Mr. Grote admits the change that had come over Plato 
when he wrote the Laws. Instead of adducing it, howevier, 
to neutralise the animated protests in favour* of liberty in 
the Gorgias and the Phaedon, so as to show that Plato, 
taken as a whole, was indifferent in the matter, he deplores it 
as the most repulsive feature of Plato’s senility. 

After all, Mr. Jowhtt cannot be far off from Mr. Grote’s 

• • 

views, when he allows himself to represent Plato “ as assert¬ 
ing the duty of the one wise and true man to dissent from 
the folly and falsehood of the many.” 

Occasions necessarily arise for adverting to Plato’s treat¬ 
ment of the Sophists, on which modern historians of philo¬ 
sophy have bettered the instruction. The author repeats, 
that the charges made against the Sophists (as well as 
the Megaacs), namely corrupting youth, perverting truth 
and morality, by making the worse appear the better reason, 
subverting established beliefs,—were all urged against Plato 
himielf by his contemporaries, and indeed against all the 
philosophers indiscriminately. They are outbursts of feeling 
natural to the practical, orthodox citizen, who represents the 
common sense of the time and place; declaring his anti¬ 
pathy to thos^ speculative, freethinking innovations of theory, 
which challenge the prescriptive maxims of traditional cus¬ 
tom by a theoretical standard. In point of fact, the persons 
commonly called Sophists did far less violence to the 
orthodox sentiments than either Socrates or Plato. Indeed 
Plato’s dislike to the Sophists was part^ and parcel of his 
dislike to the general multitude of AtiiSnians. In the Re¬ 
public, he says emphatically, that the Sophists teach nothing 
but the opinions of the multitude, and call these wisdom. 

Mr. Jowett so far agrees with Mr. Grote that the Sophists 

i 2 
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did not, as so generally alleged, corrupt the youth; th^ 
Athenian youth were no more corrupted in the time of 
Demosthenes than in the time of Pericles. He puts the 
question, however,—Would an Athenian, as Mr. Grote 
supposes, in the fifth century before Christ, •have included 
Socrates and Plato, as well as Gorgias and Protagoras, under 
the specific class of Sophists ? ” and answers “ No.” The 
mqn of genius, the great original thinker, the disinterested 
seeker after truth, the master of repartee whom no one ever 
defeated in an argument, was separated, even in the mind of 
the vulgar Athenian, by an ‘ interval which no geometry can 
express,’ from the balancer of sentences, the interpreter and 
reciter of the poets, the divider of th^ meanings of words, 
the teacher of rhetoric, the professor of^orals and manner^-.”' 
Now, there was one marked peculiarity of the Sophists: they 
received regular pay; Socrates and Plato merely accepted 
presents. Put in the eyes of both Socrates and Plato, 
teaching for pay was exceedingly discreditable; we are not 
told to w’hat length tlie Athenian public shared in this anti¬ 
pathy. As to any of the other points mentioned, it isi exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to discover why the vulgar Athenian should 
set up Socrates and Plato as immeasurably superior to the 
general body of teachers, called Sophists. Mr. Grote thinks 
highly of the Athenians, but he utterly refuses to accredit * 
them with a fine sense of what distinguished the true philo¬ 
sopher from tlie eloquent repeater of commonplace. 

It is in the present work that Mr. Grote has found oppor¬ 
tunities of unfolding a number of his own philosophical views. 
He has indicated his tenets in some of the hipest questions 
of Psyphology, Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics, I shall here 
briefly sketch his leading positions as a philosophical 
thinker. 

adhering to ‘experience as the sole fountain of legi¬ 
timate belief, and to utility, as the solo criterion of what is 
moraHy right, he was thorough-going and consistent. He 
disclaimed the criterion of Intuition or Instinct in both 
Spheres; and^ incidentally in commenting on Plato and on 
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Aristotle, has argued with no little force in favour of his own 
side. He embraced with eagerness several of the most 
important aspects of the great law or doctrine of Relativity, 
respecting which many sagacious glimpses appear in ancient 
philosopliy. Mr. Jewett speaks too lightly of the import of 
this doctrine, when he calls it a truism of the present time. 
No doubt it is well enough recognised in a few familiar appli¬ 
cations such as pleasures and pains, fine art, and some aspects 
of knowledge; but I doubt if in its Tull compass, any great 
number of persons would either understand it or tolerate all 
its legitimate consequences. Yet it is one of those cardinal 
doctrines that must b» true universally, or not at'alL 
• It is in the exposition of Aristotle’s Categories that the 
author takes note of *Relativi#y as th(^ essential fact of all 
Knowledge or Cognition. Every fact or quality exists only 
with reference to some other fact or quality, as its correla¬ 
tive or opposite—light, tlark : cold, hot; up, down; wise, 
foolish. This is the most fundamental of all the aspects of 
the doctrine. 

A more restricted but exceedingly momentous aspect is 
largely dvv(5t on by Mr. Grote; the courelation of subject and 
object in perception; the mutual implication of the per¬ 
cipient mind with the thing perceived—the pereipiens and the 
perceptum. His mode of handling this antithesis in connec¬ 
tion with the Herkcleian idealism is most fully shown in one 
of the essays in the present volume (p. 332). 

The mode of Relativity most forcibly stated in the ‘ Plato,’ 
is the relativitjr of truth or belief to the affirming or believing 
subject. This is dwelt upon in the commentary on The^- 
TETUS, as the most probable rendering of the Protagorean 
dictum — homo mensura, “ man is^ a measure to himself.” 
As he understands the doctrine, Mr. Grote is thoroughly 
at one with Protagoras, although the view was impugned 
by both Plato and Aristotle. He attributes no small import¬ 
ance to the doctrine; it being, in his opinion, the philoso¬ 
phical formula of the right of private judgment, as opposed 
to the assumed infallibility of some one man or body of men. 
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In this grand chef-Woeuvre of Plato, ]\Ir. Grote’s philo¬ 
sophical handling everywhere appears to full advantage, and 
the student will find a rewarding exorcise in comparing him 
with the other commentators on the.dialogue., • 

His opposition to the a priori philosophy is stated in 
the discussion on the meanings of Cause, in the Phaedon. 
Following Hume and Brown, he understands **by causes 
nothing morp than phenomenal antecedents constant and 
unconditional, ascertainable by experience and induction.** 

In connexion with the IVotagoras, the Gorgias, and the 
Eepublic he sets forth certain ethical points of view that he 
lays great stress upon. In Protagoras, Plato affirms the 
doctrine that good and evil are identical with pleasurable 
and painful, and .that virtue ic an affair of measurement and 
computation. Mr. Grote, in like manner, holds that there is 
no intelligible standard of reference for application of the 
terms good and evil, except the tendency to produce happi¬ 
ness or misery; if this standard be rejected, ethical debate 
ceases to be a matter of rational discussion, and becomes 
only an enunciation of the different sentiments, authoritative 
and self-justffying, that are prevalent in each community. 
An important qualification, however, has been omitted by 
Plato. His measurement omits to take account of man as a 
member of society, and to value the pleasures and pains of 
others. This is one of the defects of Plato’s ethical theory. 
In Gorgias he takes a totally different view of virtue—the 
preservation of a high tone of mental health. Vice ho 
treats as a kind of disease, and the eradication of this taint 
or disease is what the virtuous man must aim at. Mr. 
Grote tries to give a meaning to what lies under this high- 
flown metaphor; remarking how our being is divided 
Jietween the transient impressions made upon us, and a 
certain permanent element, namely, the established cha¬ 
racter, habits, dispositions, intellectual requirements—the 
accumulated mental capital of the past life. This permanent 
* element must be kept in good condition; we must not for 
the sake of present and transitory pleasure impair the 
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general stock of pleasurable accumulations. Still, the per¬ 
manent itself derives all its substance and value from the 
regard to pleasures and the avoidance of pains. 

In the (first book of the Republic, which is occupied with 
a stirring polemic on the nature of justice, Plato, in oppo¬ 
sition to the received opinions of mankind, declares that 
justice is a good thing in itself, without regard to the 
consequences. This is the first statement of the doctrine, 
afterwards insisted on by the Stoics, ^nd repeated in modern 
ethics, that virtue is all-sufficient to the happiness of the 
virtuous agent, whatever be his fate in other respects. As a 
counter thesis, Mr. C^rote strikingly illustrates the essential 
^reciprocity of virtuous conduct—one of the many phases of 
the Law of RelativitjT. Plato.has endeavoured to accredit a 
fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomena and standing 
conditions of social life. Among these conditions, reciprocity 
of services is fundamental. Each individual has both duties 
and rights : each is required to be just to others: others are 
required to be just to him. The rights and obligations of 
any one towards the rest are inseparably correlated ; without 
this the terms “right” and “obligation” are void of 
meaning. 

In Plato we have the first* faint indications of what is now 
called Teleologyy or a science of Ends, as distinct from the 
sciences of the Order of Nature. Aristotle was more explicit; 
lie being the first to shape the practical sciences of ethics, 
politics, and rhetoric, into whose definition there entered a 
statement of the End. Mr. Grote, at an early period of his 
studies, worked out this conception of the practical sciences, 
and I believe instigated Mr. Mill to compose that striking 
chapter, added to the second edition of his Logic, entitled 
‘ The Logic of Practice.* 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

WORK ON ARISTOTLE. 

Mr. Grote began the ‘ Aristotle ’ in bis seventy-first year. 
His preparatory studies had been ampl^, including a life-long 
acquaintance with most of the Aristotelian treatises. All 
his accumulated knowledge en ancient Greece as a whole, 
and his persistent devotion to philosophy in its modern as 
well as its ancient phases, could be now brought to bear on 
his concluding and most laborious task. 

That his unremitted exertions for six years at an ad¬ 
vanced age should terminate in a fragment only, is matter 
of lasting regret, but not of astonishment. The difficulties of 
the subject are great; and his mode of dealing with it, 
combining lucid interpretation with critical comparison, 
could cost nothing less than a protracted (ffibrt. Ten years 
of his prime would have scarcely sufficed to complete the 
projected survey of Aristotle and his contemporaries, as a 
parallel to Plato. 

The two volumes that have been published are mainly 
occupied with the logical treatises of the great philosopher. 
Prefixed to the account of these are tjyo chapters—one on 
the life of Aristotle, the other on the G^on. 

The extant notices of Aristotle’s career are very un¬ 
satisfactory. The f^cts are few, and many of them doubtful 
fifom conflicting testimonies. The biographer’s task is chiefly 
made up of the sifting of authorities, and the comparing of 
the statements with the history of the time as otherwise 
^known. 

The opening paragraph deserves to be quoted, as a bird’s- 
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eye view of the situation of philosophy in the Aristotelian 
age:— 

“ In my preceding work, ‘ Plato and the Other Companions 
of Sokratee/ I ^described a band of philosophers differing 
much from each other, but all emanating from Sokrates as 
common intellectual progenitor; all manifesting themselves 
wholly or principally in the composition of dialogues; and 
all living in an atmosphere of Hellenic freedom, as yet 
untroubled by any overruling imperial ascendency from 
without. From that band, among whom Plato is facile 
prince]p8y I now proceed to another, among whom the like 
pre-eminence belongs^to Aristotle. This second band knew 
the Sokratic stiinulua only as a historical tradition; they 
gradually passed, first from the.Sokratic or Platonic dialogue 
—dramatic, colloquial, cross-examining—to the Aristotelian 
dialogue, semi-dramatic, rhetorical, counter-expository; and 
next to formal theorising, ingenious solution and divination 
of special problems, historical criticism and abundant collec¬ 
tions of detailed facts: moreover, they were witnesses of the 
extinction of freedom in Hellas, and of the rise of the Mace¬ 
donian kingdom out of comparative nullity to the highest 
pinnacle of supremacy and mastefsjdp. Under the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander, this ‘extraneous supremacy, inter¬ 
meddling and dictatorial, not only overruled the political 
movements of the Greeks, but also influenced powerfully the 
position and working of their philosophers ; and would have 
become at once equally intermeddling even earlier, under 
Alexander himself, had not his whole time and personal 
energy been absorbed by insatiable thirst for Eastern con- 
quests, ending with fly|^ntimely death.” 

Among the most ihtere^iiig aspects of the philosophers 
life are those opened up by Mr. Grote, through the con¬ 
temporary history. While attending the«chool of Plato, he 
contracted intimacy with a fellow-pupil, llermeias, a man of 
great ability and energy^ who became despot of two little 
towns in Asia Minor, Atarneus and Assos (opposite the 
island of Lesbos). In consequence of a hurt when a child, 
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lie was known to be a eunuch, and had become Hie slave of 
the prior despot of Atarneus. On Plato’s death, Aristotle 
left Athens and accepted an invitation to reside with 
Hermeias, during which residence he married Pythias, the 
despot’s niece. The happy intimacy was put an end to by 
the treachery of the Persian general in command of the 
neighbouring region, who decoyed Hermeias into his grasp 
and sent him up to the Persian king, by whom he was put to 
death. Aristotle’s deep grief is permanently recorded in a 
hymn or psean composed to the memory of his friend. The 
Persians took possession of the towns of Hermeias, and 
Aristotle went to Mitylene. His next ^recorded movement is 
to the Macedonian court, as tutor to the youthful Alexander* 
an appointment partly owi^g (we may suppose) to his 
father’s having been Pliilip’s court physician, and partly to 
his own already acquired reputation for philosophy. His 
residence at Pella, the Macedonian capital, and his instruc¬ 
tions to Alexander, continued, with occasional interruptions, 
till Alexander’s accession to the throne in 336 B.o. In the 
year following, which saw the completion of the preparations 
for invading Persia, he went to Athens, and opened a new 
school of philosophy, as a rival to the Academy, still kept 
up by the successors to Plato; in that school he spent the 
remaining thirteen years of his life. Apart from his philo¬ 
sophic teaching and pursuits, he had by no means an easy 
time. He was under Macedonian patronage; he was still 
consulted by Alexander, and maintained a constant corre¬ 
spondence with Antipater, Alexander’s deputy or viceroy 
in the government of Macedonia and its dependencies. He 
was thus in a position of antagonism to the sentiments of 
the majority of the Athenian puyic. 

** It will thus g,ppear, that though all the preserved 
"^writings of Aristotle are imbued with a thoroughly inde¬ 
pendent spirit of theorising contemplation and lettered 
industry, uncorrupted by any servility or political bias—^yet 
, his position during the twelve years between 335-323 B.c. 
inevitably presented him to the Athenians as the Mace- 
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donising philosopher, parallel with Phokion as the Macedon- 
ising politician, and in pointed antithesis to Xenokrates at 
the Academy, who was attached to the deraocratical consti¬ 
tution, and refused kingly presents. Besides that enmity 
which he was sure to incur, as an acute self-thinking 
philosopher, from theology and the other anti-philosophical 
veins in the minds of ordinary men, Aristotle thus became 
the object of unfriendly sentiment from many Athenian 
patriots, who considered the school of Plato generally as 
hostile to popular liberty, and who had before them examples 
of individual Platonists, ruling their respective cities with a 
sceptre forcibly usurped.” 

. The death of Alexjinder at Babylon, in June 323 B.c., 
came upon the w’^orld with ^ shock: and gave hopes of 
deliverance to enslaved Grreece. There was an anti-Mace¬ 
donian rising at Athens; Phocion and the other Macedonian 
leaders went for safety to Antipater; and Aristotle’s enemies 
thought the moment opportune for an onslaught on him* 
Following the Socratic precedent, the chief priest of the 
Eleusinian temple entered against him an indictment for 
impiety. The grounds of the indictment were peculiar; 
consisting mainly of the Hymn to •Hermeias, and the in¬ 
scription on a statue to Hermeias at Delphi. To this 
was added the citation of certain heretical doctrines from 
his published writings, of which the chief seems to have 
been a declaration against the efficacy of prayers and sacri¬ 
fices. On this curious indictment Mr. Grote remarks that 
the hymn or psean in honour of Hermeias would be more 
offensive to the feelings of an ordinary Athenian than any 
philosophical dogma extracted from the cautious prose com¬ 
positions of Aristotle. Such hymnS had been previously 
composed in honour of individual Greeks by Pindar and 
others; the same lofty and exaggerated comparison to 
deities had been indulged in: yet the* searching eye of 
the historian of Greece* discloses a‘difference. Hermeias 
was a compound of three enormities—a eunuch, a slave, and 
a despot. He was not a despot pure and simple, but a 
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eunuch-despot, beginning from a slave; while there was 
no redeeming public exploit that would have softened the 
harshness of the combination. A groundwork of political 
antipathy, overlaid by such a charge, gave Aristotle small 
chance at that moment; he bowed to the storm, which he 
knew could not last, retired from Athens, and would have 
soon returned, but for his death, A sentence of his com¬ 
posed defence is preserved, wherein he rebuts the charge of 
deifying Hermeias (ranking him in the ode with Herakles, 
and others) by alleging that ho liad notoriously erected a 
tomb, and performed funeral ceremonies to him as a mortal. 
Mr. Grote remarks, that this did not meet tlie case: the 
Athenians would not have felt the, logical inconsistency 
of the two proceedings; what^tliey felt was the worthlessness 
of Hermeias, to whom he rendered these great honours, 
whether as divinity or as human being. The solemn 
measure and character of a paean was disgraced by being 
applied to so vile a person. 

Mr. Grote has farther supplied illustrative comments on 
the position of Aristotle with reference to the rival schools, 
namely, of Isocrates and of Plato; and gives what evidence 
remains of his feelings towards his rivals, on which bitter 
reflections were common. 

The second chapter is entitled the ‘Aristotelian Canon,’ 
The problem of what are Aristotle’s genuine writings* has far 
greater complication tlian attends the Platonic canon; and 
Mr. Grote exhausts his learning and acumen in the attempt 
to unravel it. We shall not follow him in this research, but 
shall advert only to his concluding dissertation on the exact 
meaning of the renowned distinction between Esoteric and 
Exoteric doctrine. Th% basis of explanation of these words, 
as occurring in Aristotle’s own writings, is exceedingly narrow, 
^he word ‘Exoterip’ occurs in eight passages of the extant 
works (taking in the Eudemian Ethics, which is disputed by 
some‘critics); seven of these are indecisive; but reasoning 
from the eighth, Mr. Grote thinks that the word means 
dicdedical ddniie as contrasted with demonstration ; a funda- 
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mental distinction with Aristotle, This is very different from 
the common acceptation of the two contrasting terms—exo¬ 
teric and esoteric. According to Mr. Grote, the ‘ esoteric’ is 
the essence of science or philosophy itself, in its deductive, 
demonstrative, of syllogistic march; the ‘ exoteric' is some¬ 
thing lying outside of this, extrinsic, but yet a valuable 
province in itself, the province of the probable, the disput¬ 
able, where there is no proper demonstration, but a series 
of arguments pro and con. The Organon or Methodised 
Katiocination of Aristotle, fell under corresponding heads, 
the one (Demonstrative) represented by the Analytica, the 
other (Dialectic) by the Topica. 

Of the prodigious total of. works composed by Aristotle, 
the.larger number hav*e perished. There still remain about 
forty treatises, of authenticity ^ot open to any reasonable 
suspicion, attesting the grandeur of his intelligence, in 
resj^eet of speculative force, positive and negative, system¬ 
atizing patience, comprehensive curiosity as to matters of 
fact, and diversified .applications of detail. In the order of 
study most generally agreed upon, the first place is given 
to the collection of treatises called the Organon, six in 
number:—The Categories; De IiiterprCtatione or De Eimn- 
ciatione ; AnalyticaPriora; AijalyticaPosteriora; Topica; De 
Sophisticis Eleiichis. The last, although a short treatise, is 
very important; it forms naturally a part of the Topica; so 
that, in fact, there are five distinct treatises: each having a 
well-marked subject. 

Mr. Grote’s greatest originality as an expositor appears in 
his account of the first treatise — CATEGOKiiE, the Cate¬ 
gories. It corresponds to the logical department of Terms^ 
.although the best known logicians have discarded Aristotle's 
treatment, and have usually given in som^ detached chapter 
a List of the Categories without connecting explanation, 
o/ten accompanied with an insinuation that the subject does 
not belong to Logic. .Nevertheless, the nature of Terms, 
and their various distinctions, have their beginning*in the 
book of the Categories. Aristotle was the first to distinguish 
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terms as Equivocal and Univoeal, and to regard predication 
or the proposition as made up of terms. 

The Ten Categories or Predicaments are a comprehensive 
classification of all things that enter into a proposition, 
either as Subject or as Predicate. They are:—“ 1. Essence 
or Substance; such as, man, horse. 2. How much or Quan- 
iity ; such as, two cubits long, three cubits long. 3. What 
manner of or Qucditij ; such as, white, erudite. 4. Ad cdiquid 
—To smmihing or Belation; such as, double, half, greater. 

5. Where; such as, in the market-place, in the Lykeium. 

6. When; such as, yesterday, last year. 7. In what posture; 
such as, he stands up, he is sitting down. 8. To have; such 
as, to be shod, to be armed. 9. Activity; such as, he is 
cutting, he is burning. 10. Passivity; such as, he is being 
cut, he is being burned.” 

‘‘ In this enumeration, Aristotle takes his departure, not 
from any results of prior research, but from common speech; 
and from the dialectic, frequent in his time, which debated 
about matters of common life and talk, about received and 
current opinions. We may presume him to have studied and 
compared a variety of current propositions, so as to discover 
the different relations in which subjects and predicates did 
stand or could stand to each other; also the various ques¬ 
tions which might be put respecting any given subject, with 
the answers suitable to be returned. ” 

The chief stress of Aristotle’s exposition rests upon the first 
four categories— 8iil)stance, Quantity, Quality, Belation; as 
to the six last— Where, When, Posture, Having, Activity, 
Passivity, he says little upon any of them; upon some 
nothing at all. 

The cardinal explanation of the whole scheme turns upon 
the First Category— Substance or Essence. From the 
'prevailing signification of this term, as the most extreme and 
attenuated of all'abstractions, we are unprepared for the 
meaning given to it by Aristotle, namely, the Concrete 
Individual The First Ens or First Essence—that which is 
Ens in the fullest sense—is the individual concrete person or 
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thing in nature ; Sokrates, Bukephaliis, this man, that horse, 
that oak-tree, &c. This First Ens is indispensable as Sub¬ 
ject or Sulsiratum for all the . other Categories, and even for 
predication generally. It is a subject only; it never appears 
as a predicate o^ anything else. 

Having defined in this fashion substance or First Essence, 
by which he placed himself in diametrical opposition to 
Plato’s Ideas, Aristotle states what he means by a Second 
Essence, namely the species that a thing belongs to; Sokrates 
First Essence; man or animal—Species or Second Essence. 
Here in reality, he is going on another tack, mixing up with 
the categories a different set of distinctions; these terms, 
however,—First and Second Essences, are of vital moment in 
the Aristotelian philosophy. The proper antithesis to 
Substance is seen in the Remaining nine Categories— 
Quantity, Quality, &c, which are predicates for clothing tlie 
First Essence, or Individual. An individual man, horse, 
building, possesses Quantity in various ways ; also Quality as 
white, living, costly. Aristotle discusses and classifies the 
modes oi* Quantity, as shown in the mathematical sciences, 
and in the |idjectives of degree little, much, Ac. 

He then proceeds to Belation, and gets out of his depth, not 
seeing that relation instead .of being a property co-ordinate 
with Quantity, Quality, and the rest, is at the foundation of 
the whole, as Mr. Crete amply shows. The ancient philoso¬ 
phers had far-seeing glimpses into the principle of Eelativity, 
but usually broke down at some point or other, and landed 
themselves in confusion and even contradiction; and the 
present attempt of Aristotle is a signal example. 

In seeking a clue to what was in the mind of Aristotle 
when he drew up this very imperfect classification of things 
entering into either the Subject or the Predicate of propo¬ 
sitions, Mr. Crote points out the last as the most suggestive. 
Every one is astonished, after survey^cng the sweeping 
Quantity, Quality, and Belation, to come* down 
to Posture (sitting, lying). Having (possessing shoes or arms); 
for while the higher, and grander attributes, include every- 
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thing in their sweep, the last can apply only to some human 
being or animal. We infer from this that Aristotle had in 
his mind chiefly some individual man, and put all the dif¬ 
ferent questions that could be answered respecting that 
individuaL 

The caprice in choosing the number Ten, was the remains 
in Aristotle*s mind of the fascination for particular numbers, 
which so largely affected the Pythagoreans, and after them, 
Plato. The number might easily have been extended, or 
it might have been contracted, as it was by the Stoics, who 
recognised only Four: while Plotinus and Galen each mad(? 
out Five. 

“ He was, as far as we can see, original in taking as the 
point of departure for his theory, the individual man, horse, 
or other perceivable object;‘in laying down this Concrete 
Particular with all its outfit of details, as the type of Ens 
proper, complete and primary; and in arranging into classes 
the various secondary modes of Ens according to their 
different relations to the primary type and the mode in 
^hich they contributed to make up its completeness. He 
thus stood opposed to the Pythagoreans and Platonists, who 
took their departure from the Universal, as the type of full 
and true Entity; while he also, dissented from Demokritu8» 
who recognised no true Ens except the underlying, imper¬ 
ceptible, eternal atoms and vacuum. Moreover, Aristotle 
seems to have been the first to draw up a logical analysis of 
Entity in its widest sense, as distinguished from that meta¬ 
physical analysis which we read in his other works; the two 
not being contradictory, but distinct and leading to different 
purposes. Both in the one and in tlie other, his principal 
controversy seems to have been with the Platonists, who dis¬ 
regarded both individual objects and acjcidental attributes; 
^dwelling upon Uni^ersals, Genera, and Species, as the only 
real EfUia capable of being known.” 

The second treatise of the Organon is called De Inter- 
PRETATIONE, the doctrine of the IVoposition. This, with the 
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Analytica Priora,’ i8 the source of the theory of Propo¬ 
sitions in modern Logic. Denial or negative affirmation 
was in a very confused state in the philosophies prior to 
Aristotle; and although his terminology is not in all respects 
fully developed,* he made the great step of distinguishing the 
Quantity of Propositions—as Universal or Particular, from 
which followed the two modes of denial, Contrary and Con¬ 
tradictory. The Maxim or Law of Contradiction was a part 
of this theory, which Mr. Grote attributes exclusively to 
Aristotle, in opposition to Sir W. Hamilton’s attempt to 
trace it up to Plato. 

A considerable portion of the treatise is devoted to the 
so-called Modal Propositions—the Possible and the Neces¬ 
sary—and rings all the changes growing out of their oppo¬ 
sites. Much dissension has taken place among logicians as 
to these modals. Mr. Grote shows that they have a place 
dn Logic, but have not been satisfactorily dealt with by 
Aristotle, being a very serious clog in his handling, both of 
the proposition and the syllogism. 

Next follows the Analytica Priora containing the 
theory of the syllogism. This great artificial construction 
is claimed by Aristotle, as exclusively his own, and there 
is no reason to contest his claim. He had no model to 
proceed upon except geometry, which had already in his 
time* been cast into its present form, although not with 
Euclid’s system. By examining a vast number of examples 
of reasoning or arguments, he had detected the uniform 
presence of two primary propositions, related to each other; 
and to the proposition to be proved, in certain definite ways. 
He provided technical language for expressing the consti¬ 
tuent propositions and terms, and found out nearly all the 
modes of relationship of the premises th^t would give true 
conclusionsi He prepared the way for the* mutual j-esolution 
of argumentative forms (called reduction) by laying down 
the laws of the Conversion of Propositions, although his 
attempts to prove these laws are a manifest failure. He 

k 
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characterised Figure by the position of the Middle Term, 
and worked out by trial all the valid moods in the Three 
Figures (the Fourth was a later addition). He was the 
first to employ alphabetical letters to abbreviate the state¬ 
ment of propositional forms, having seen something of the 
same sort in geometry. He set great store upon the supe¬ 
riority of the First Figure, as the only one wherein we can 
prove the Universal Affirmative,—the great aim of scientific 
research. His exposition is not always satisfactory, and 
is greatly encumbered by the introduction of Modal Pro¬ 
positions. He exemplifies the dialectical applications of the 
syllogism, still farther carried out in tlie treatise called 
Topioa : and handles various forms of fallacy. 

Mr. Grote is always careful to remark Aristotle’s admission 
that the principia or premises of demonstration are furnished 
by experience and induction, each separate science con¬ 
tributing its own quota \ astronomical observation and expe¬ 
rience furnishing the basis of astronomical laws, and so on. 
This was one of his marked points of opposition to Plato. 
I^Nevertheless, he was very far from steady in his hold of 
induction. In the second book of ‘ Analytica Piiora,’ occurs 
his attempt to give iitduction the form of syllogism, which 
Mr. Grote fully shows to be utterly fallacious, although 
renewed by most formal logicians down to Whately. It was 
the distinguishing glory of John Stuart Mill to show the 
relation of Induction to Deduction, and Mr. Grote zeaTously 
adopted his explanation. Aristotle, as. Mr. Grote points out, 
was not wedded exclusively to the deductive formalities. In 
his numerous treatises on othe/subjects, scarcely any allusion 
is made to the syllogism, nor to its rules as laid down in the 
‘ Analytica.’ He held that the deductive process was only 
the last half of the process of inference, and presupposed a 
foregone induction. It was the deductive portion that he 
himself analysed" and if any one had performed a similar 
analysis of the other half, we may fairly believe that he 
would have welcomed it, as filling up a gap in the complete 
theory of reasoning. 
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Various leading points of Aristotelian doctrine, occurring 
in the ‘ Analy tica Priora,’ are elucidated in Mr. Grote’s com¬ 
mentary. The antithesis of notior ndbis, and notior rmiurd, is 
strongly insistec^ on in many of Aristotle’s writings. Here it 
is expounded by the contrast between example or induction, 
and deduction. The distinction is intelligible enough, but 
the phraseology is somewhat' strained and figurative, and is 
not employed in modern philosophy. 

The ‘ Analytica Priora ’ is intended to give the complete 
theory of the syllogism, c^i deductive reasoning. There are 
two great applications of the syllogism —demonstration and 
dialectic —processes fundamentally contrasted by Aristotle. 
To the first,. demonstration, he devotes a treatise called 
‘Analytica Posteriora;’ to the,second a still larger treatise, 
the ‘ Topica.’ 

The Posterior Analytics —ostensibly devoted to demon¬ 
strative or scientific truth, and the processes implicated in 
demonstration—is somewhat miscellaneous in its character; 
it contains a good deal of foreign matter, although all of 
interest in fiie Aristotelian philosophy. ^ 

Mr. Grote takes pains, at the outset of his commentary on 
this treatise, to illustrate the distinction between science and 
dialectic. Science or demonstration meant with Aristotle, as 
with us, the region of knowledge laid out by special inquirers 
after careful examination; it is confined to a small number 
of subjects; it has recognised 'j^rinei'pia, or first principles to 
start from; these principles are universally and essentially 
true, and admitted by all; they are obtained from the induc¬ 
tion of particulars. On the other hand, dialectic is common 
sense or opinion, the knowledge of general society; it extends 
to all manner of subjects; its principles are the received 
opinions of the community, or the dictgy of individuals of 
more or less weight; these are at best but probable. Both 
departments agree in coming under the scope of the 
syllogism. 

It was a feature of Aristotle’s business-like sagacity or 
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practical good sense, always to be aware of the comparative 
degree of certainty attainable in different subjects. There 
were two extremes—the exact sciences of demonstration, and 
the utterly loose and undigested opinions of the multitude 
upon complicated and difficult topics; between these two 
extremes lay a middle region, represented by his various 
miscellaneous treatises on topics theoretical and practical. 

For demonstration he takes the best illustrative type. 
Geometry. The learner of a demonstrative science must 
possess certain j^rmcognita, in the shape of definitions and 
axioms, on which the teacher is to*proceed. But then arises 
the Platonic paradox: learning is an impossible act; for 
either you know a thing already, or,you don’t know it; if 
you don’t know it, how can you go in search of a thing that 
you are wholly ignorant of? Aristotle shows the way out of 
this puzzle by distinguishing between imperfect and perfect 
knowledge. He then deals with a different class of objectors, 
persons that failed to see the cardinal property of demon¬ 
stration ; one set maintaining the possibility of demonstrating 
backward ad infinitum; the other contending for the legi¬ 
timacy of reasoning in a circle. 

Again, in demonstration, the principles must be necessary 
or essential, and not concomitant or accidental (this is not 
the Q^se.) He next contends, very properly, that the 
'principia should be of the very highest universality, not 
inferior or derivative principles, which of course are them¬ 
selves demonstrable. Further, in demonstration, the con¬ 
clusion must follow necessarily from the premises. Again, 
the premises’ must be appropriate to the matter in hand. 
Moreover, the process of demonstration, although requiring 
universal propositions, neither requires nor countenances the 
Platonic theory of ideas—universal substances beyond and 
apart from partfeuJars. Once more, the grand fundamental 
maxim of contradiction, appealed to in demonstrating by 
reduSHo ad ahsurdum^ is not enunciated in any special science, 
but is a point of contact or communion of all the sciences; 
it belongs to the First Philosophy, and m not to be made the 
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subject‘of scrutiuy by the geometer or other specialist as 
sucli. In dialectical disputation, the questions and answers 
should always be kej)! within the limits of the science; hence 
it is futile to discuss geometry with persons that are not 
geometers. 

Mr. Grete follows this treatise through its numerous wind¬ 
ings and repetitions, and succeeds in making plain the 
author’s drift, even when he is crude and inconsistent. 
There is some confusion of thought in applying the syllo¬ 
gistic designation, the middle term, to intermediate links in 
physical cause and effect, and the celebrated four causes are 
brought in to explain the meanings of knowledge. Generally 
speaking Aristotle ha^ a good grasp of the main conditions 
of ‘demonstration: he is less steady, but still very knowing, 
in the niceties of definition. From our present logical point 
of view we can see distinctly what he is aiming at, and where 
he misses: and the interest of the work consists in tracing 
the struggles of an original mind. 

The concluding chapter of tlie treatise discusses the mental 
origin oT the jprincif ia of demonstration themselves. Mr. 
Grote gives a’careful rendering of Aristotle’s view of this 
disputed problem, showing that ho .‘cannot bo ranked with 
intuitionists, inasmuch as he *held these first principles to be 
acquired; still, he regarded the inductive process as cul¬ 
minating in the infallible Nous, or theorising intelligence. 

The ToriCA is a very remarkable treatise. It is the 
working out of an artificial scheme for conducting dialectical 
debates, in which Aristotle exhausts all the resources of his 
logical subtleties. In this, as in the syllogism itself, he 
claims entire originality, lie found teachers of contentious 
dialogue, as well as of rhetoric, but thqy knew nothing of 
the theory of their art; he compares them to a teacher 
of shoe-making that should merely show* his pupils ready¬ 
made shoes. ’* 

Long and elaborate as this treatise is, Mr. Grote follows 
it through all the details, and leaves a very fresh and vivid 
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nor what no one believes; there must be doubts and diflS- 
culties, and yet the premisses needed for their solution must 
not be far-fetched or recondite. 

The plan of the treatise follows that fourfold division of 
propositions, known as the predicables, which, in later times, 
were enumerated as five. Looking to the nature f>f a pro¬ 
position, as made up of two things—subject and predicate, 
the ordinary case should be. that the subject means one 
thing, the predicate anotlier; “generalship needs long ex¬ 
perience ; ” “ generalship ” means one property, “ needs long 
experience” means ^mother; and the coupling of the two is 
a piece of information or communicated knowledge. Now 
the proposition appears in its full character, when the two 
meanings are wholly unconnected by nature, so that wo should 
never by considering one arrive at the other; of such kind 
are propositions as to the original locality of mineralij, plants, 
or animals; for by looking at a mineral specimen we have no 
means of telling where it came from. To this extreme dis¬ 
connection of subject and predicate Aristotle gave the name 
concomitant predication; it represents the proposition in its 
highest reality as imparting knowledge. 

Another case is where subject and predicate are distinct in 
meaning, but yet so far involved in one another, that by a 
full study of the subject, one might discover or discern the 
predicate. Such are the propositions as to geometrical 
figures. In a triangle the sum of two sides is greater tlian 
the third. Now a triangle means a three-sided figure, and 
that is all; the fact that the combined length of two sides 
exceeds the third side is a distinct fact, but yet it is impli¬ 
cated in, or grows out of, the essential nature of the triangle, 
the three-sided property. For this new mode of predication 
Aristotle invented a term translated projprium or property; 
and the distinction reflects honour on his subtlety. Con¬ 
comitant and property are thus the two modes of real predi¬ 
cation. But this is not all. People are very often ignorant 
of the meaning of the subject itself, or if not wholly ignorant? 
they may be impeifectly cognizant of its exact and lull 
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meaning. Hence many propositions are framed, not to unite 
a subject and a predicate as distinct facts, but to declare the 
meaning of a subject: “ a triangle is a three-sided figure,” 
“generalship is^the art of commanding of an army”—are 
propositions of this nature. Here is an entirely new mode 
of predication, it has the form and not the reality of a pro¬ 
position. Some other name must be found for this third 
situation; we call it now definition^ verbal predication, essen¬ 
tial predication. 

This tlirtiofold distinction in the forms, of predication is 
most important; it was made by Aristotle, and constitutes 
the prodicables. But^for the third mode ho used two desig¬ 
nations—definition aud genus ; the later logicians perplexed 
thd matter still more by using three heads, genus, species, 
diiference; their reason, probably, being that definition was 
explained by Aristotle as per genus et differeniiam —stating 
first the genus of a thing and next its specific difference. 

It is obvious to us now that the verification of these three 
modes of predication proceeds by quite different routes. In 
the totafly disconnected propositions—those of circiftnstance 
or accident, the proof (in the last resort) must be observa¬ 
tion of fact; in the propria, observation may be brought in, 
but is not essential; a skilful* inference from the meaning of 
the subject evolves the predicate. In the third kind, we 
have not to deal with truth or falsehood, but with conformity 
between particular^ and a general statement. 

Aristotle was very far from discerning fully the exact 
nature or conditions of each of these three modes of predi¬ 
cation; yet he had marvellously shrewd glimpses of their 
respective characteristics. * 

Farther: each of the predicables must fall under one or 
other of his Ten Categories, which givee^ enlarged scope for 
multiplying distinctions. Occasionally Aristotle makes this 
reference to some of the categories, but to no good purj)ose; 
the categories themselves are too 'roughly laid out for any 
pregnant application. 

Aristotle’s acuteness discovered another circumstance in 
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cotmeetion with the debating of true and false, namely, that 
the question often turned upon an identity; whereupon, as 
usual, he takes to dividing the modes or kinds of identity— 
identity (1) numero^ (2) specie^ (3) genere. This also survived 
in the schools as he gave it. 

Finally: “ What helps are available to give to the dialec¬ 
tician a ready and abundant command of syllogisms? Four 
distinct helps may be named: (1) he must make a large col¬ 
lection of propositions; (2) he must study and discriminate 
the different senses in which the terms of these propositions 
are used; (3) he must detect and note differences; (4) he 
must investigate resemblances.” 

This is bravely sketched; but the .filling up disappoints 
us. The first and second helj)s are fairly discussed; the two 
last—to our#present apprehension, the most vital and iunda- 
mental facts of knowledge—are merely made the grmmd of 
some remarks upon classification and induction. Aristotle 
saw that induction, syllogism, and definition, were all pro¬ 
cesses of resemblance; and he brought under the same head, 
as an e^doxon^ that what happens in any one of a string of 
similar cases, will happen in the rest. 

The meaning ol iopos (which gives the title Topica), in 
Latin locuSy is a place where -may be found arguments or 
modes of arguing, suited to each purpose or occasion —sedes 
argumentormi. A short exemplification of Aristotle’s copious 
detail of Loci, will show his meaning. Beginning with those 
theses where the predicate of the proposition to be impugned 
is Concomitant or Accident—the real proposition in the 
strictest sense — he enumerates no less than thirty-seven 
distinct heiy or argumentative points of view regarding it. 
Most of them suggest modes of assailing the thesis ; but there 
are also occasional intimations to the respondent in the 
debate, how he m^y best guard himself. Of the thirty-seven 
Mr. Grote recounts twenty-two, remarking, that ‘‘ there are 
some items repetitions of each other, or at least not easily 
distinguishable ”—a serious derogation from Aristotle’s logical 
acuteness. 
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Tlie first locus is highly to the purpose. The supposition 
and pretension is that the proposition is one of Concomi¬ 
tance. Let the assailant, therefore, look and see whether 
in point of faci^ it does not fall under some of the other 
predicables; whether the predicate may not be of the 
genus, essence, or definition of the subject itself; the very 
common mistake of confounding a real with a verbal pro¬ 
position. If the proposition. White is a colour, be given 
as a Concomitant, it can be impugned and shown to be an 
affirmation of the genus of the subject, for " white ” is a 
species under the genus "colour.” By showing this, an 
opponent may gain a dialectical victory. 

The second locus goes to the truth or falsehood of a uni¬ 
versal proposition, affirmative or negative, and declares the 
real basis or proof of a universal, namely, the truth of the 
particulars. This is of course the foundation of all inductive 
proof. Out of this arises at once the policy of an assailant 
or objector—Review the particulars, and if any of them is 
untrue, the proposition is broken down. Or, instead of 
reviewing the ultimate particulars which • might be endless 
or impossible—take them in genera and species, or sub¬ 
propositions; inasmuch as the highjer generalities are fre¬ 
quently an aggregate of inferior, having a smaller compass; 
" all bodies gravitate ” (highest universal): solids gravitate, 
liquids gravitate, airs gravitate (sub-propositions). Aristotle’s 
own example is a favourite doctrine of his, belonging to the 
Relativity of Knowledge.—The cognition of opposites is one; 
and he divides Opposites into the several species, Belata, 
and Correlata, Contraries, Contradictories, and opposites re¬ 
specting Kahitus and Privatio, 

Instead of dealing with this locus as merely one out of thirty- 
seven, Aristotle should have made it tlje head and front of 
the whole dialectic of Concomitant Affirmation. The proof or 
disproof of a universal, by examination of particulars, is the 
alpha and omega of science, proof, or certainty in knowledge. 

His third locm is also fundamental, but it should have 
been first—to define the terms used both in the subject and 
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in the predicate. Not a step should be taken with any 
proposition till its terms are defined. Moreover, definition 
is a branch of logic by itself, and in the sequel, Aristotle 
has a vast number of loci bearing upon definition, this being 
one of his predicables or divisions, so that he, need not have 
introduced, the process, except by reference, among the loci 
of concomitance. 

A fourth locuSy both for assailant and for respondent, is to 
discriminate the cases where the authority of the multitude 
is conclusive from those where it is not; a rather trying 
operation, although exceedingly to the purpose. This should 
have been done once or for all by philosophers like Aristotle 
himself; there should have been provided a set of canons ot 
authority, to be applied by the disputants whom the present 
treatise addresses. 

Aristotle gives more than one suggestion as to cases*where 
the terms of a universal thesis have a double or triple sense. 
This should come under definition; for the caj;ryiijg out of 
the process of defining discloses double meanings and equivo¬ 
cation. When there is an equivocation, a wary disputant 
can make use of it against an unwary oi)ponent. Consent is 
obtained to the proposition under one meaning of a term, and 
then extorted for the other meaning. 

The refutation of a universal, by quoting contradictory 
particulars, unavoidably comes up again and again, and 
ought to have been consecutive and systematic. Thus, if a 
predicate is a generic quality, as in "the soul is moved some 
of the specific modes must be applicable—some known 
variety of motion, as increase, destruction, generation, &c. 
If none of the recognised modes of motion apply to the soul, 
then the thesis is refuted. 

A very pertinent; locus is, look to the antecedents and 
consequents of the <thesis—what things it assumes, and what 
will follow from it; if any of these can be disproved, the 
thesis fails. This is repeated, without material difference, 
in a subsequent locus. 

A locus belonging to the tactics or management of a 
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debate (called by Aristotle a sojohistical procedure) is to 
transfer the debate to some point where we happen to be 
more at home. 

It may be advantageous in attacking the thesis, to construe 
the terms in tlieir strict etymological sense, rather than 
according to usage. This is merely a repetition^of the loci 
bearing upon equivocation or double meanings of words. 

The predicate may belong to its subject either necessarily 
or usually, or by pure hazard. Here Aristotle forgets the 
nature of concomitance, which is to exclude necessary con¬ 
nexions ; or else he repeats his first locus, 

Tlie thesis may have predicate and subject exactly syno- 
jiymous, so that the same thing will be affirmed as an 
accident of itself. Grows also out of attention to the mean¬ 
ing of the terms, or definition. 

A number of loci bear upon the nature of op^ositaj ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle’s classification of them, which he handled 
dexterously, and for the most part soundly. 

Very properly, he has a locus for reasoning by analogy, 
although imperfectly appreciating the nature and limitations 
of the process. • 

He had also a considerable mastery 'of the argument from 
concomitant variations, or the proof from more or less; out 
of which he extracts a highly serviceable locus. 

An argument described by Aristotle as ex adjuncto, is 
something like what we now call the method of difference. 
" If the subject, prior to adjunction of the attribute, be not 
white or good, and if the adjunction of the attribute makes 
it white or good, then you may argue that the adjunct itself 
must be white or good.” 

The foregoing selection contains the leading points of the 
second book of the *Topica,’ perhaps the most remarkable 
book of the ten, when we consider that sets forth, in a 
crude condition, the principal canons t)f inductive logic. 
These statements cannot be called germs, for they* never 
germinated; inductive logic was developed from other 
source!; they are rather'crumbs and crudities, examples 
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of the numerous great truths that Aristotle touched in his 
speculative course. 

The third book carries out the same predicable, viz., 
accident or concomitant, to the practical department of good 
or evil, expetenda and fugienda; the questi(^ being, of two 
or more (^stinct subjects which is the better or more desir¬ 
able. This is really an abuse of the forms of logic, which 
Aristotle is guilty of in the Ethics also, to suppose that they 
could be applied with any advantage to determining good 
and evil. There are doubtless certain formal maxims and 
criteria that may be laid down in this department, but the 
logical technicalities, accident, proprium, genus, species, are 
much better away from all that class of discussions. 

That such topics should be frequent in the dialectical 
debating at Athens was inevitable. They came closest home 
to every bosom. And as Aristotle himself was intensely 
practical, and the author of the best treatises in antiquity on 
ethics and on politics, he could bring his sagacity to bear 
upon the modes of comparing different ends of pursuit. 
Accordingly he here casts into the form of loci for debate 
a number of his views* and theories. For example:—“ Of 
two good subjects comparett, that is better and more desirable 
which is the more lasting, or which is prefeiTed by the wise 
and good man, or by the professional artist in his own craft, 
or by right law, or by the multitude, all or most of them. 
That is absolutely or simply better and more desirable, which 
is declared to be such by the better cognition; that is better 
to any individual which is better by his own cognition.” A 
thing is more desirable when good on its own account than 
when good by accident. What is good to all and at all times 
is better than what is good pnly for a special occasion or 
individual; to be in good health is l>etter than to be cut for 
the stone. What m good by nature, as justice, is better than 
what is good by artifice or acquisition, as the just individual, 
whose character must have been acquired. Good in the 
primary and more exalted elements of any subject, is more 
desirable than good belonging to the derivative, secondar 5 % 
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and less exalted; health, which resides in the fundamental 
constituents of the body (wet, dry, hot, cold) is better than 
strength or beauty, residing in the hues and muscles. An 
end is superior to the means. These are a few out of a 
prolix enumeration of loci for good and evil; they are given 
in the common forms of ethical disquisition, but in the latter 
portion of the book the language of formal logic is made to 
apply to this class of questions. 

For example. He supposes the thesis to be propounded 
to be a particular proposition. In that case we can apply 
the logical rule that the universal proves the particular, 
affirmative or negative. So the loci from opposites can be 
apj)lied to particulars, of the present class. It is a locm of 
coiltraries, if all pleasure is good, then all pain is evil; hence 
if some pleasure is good, some pain is evil. Again, there is 
an argument, a fortiori^ thus: if some capacity is a less 
good than science, while yet some capacity is good, then 
some science is good. A debater may propound a thesis 
with the assumption that, if true or false in any one case, it 
shall be accepted as true or false universally (if the human soul 
is immortal, all other souls are immortal). This is evidently 
to extend the particular into an universal, and the respondent 
must try to prove the negative in some particular case. 

These and other cases where the forms of logic are applied, 
might have been introduced into the previous book. The 
criteria special to a practical question are not brought for¬ 
ward at all: the propositions are treated purely in the 
logical aspect. 

The fourth book of the Topica is occupied with the pre¬ 
dicable ** genus.” It is ‘really an excursus upon the relations 
of genus and species, of which Aristotle had an adequate 
mastery. Simple as the relationship i^ it might b#very 
readily blundered, especially in abstruse instances, so that 
many debates would arise upon the referring of a species to 
its proper genus. Suppose A is declared to be genus of B; 
if now there be any members of B that cannot come under 
genus A, then B is not species of A, that is, A is not genus 
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of B. Again, the species has all the attributes of thd 
genus and something more; if, then, an alleged species has 
not all the generic qualities, it is not a species of that genus. 
Farther, the same species cannot be in' two distinct genera, 
unless either one of the two be subordinate to the other, or 
both are comprehended under some common higher genus 
[not always then]. Thus the thesis may declare that justice 
is science; now justice is in the distinct genus “ virtue ”; 
but as both science and virtue can be referred to one and 
the same higher genus, the thesis “ justice is science ” is not 
open to refutation. 

As usual, he makes this predicate rim the gauntlet of his 
contraries, but does not clearly extricate the situations that 
he creates. He supposes cases where the species has some 
contrary, but the genus has not, and vice versa ; sickness in 
gen(}ral (he says) has- for its contrary health in general, but 
particular species of sickness, as fever, gout> &c., liave no 
contrary. In all this part, he goes astray from defective views 
of contrariety and correlation. Altogether, his handling of 
genus is historically curious, but uninstructiv^' to the 
modern reader. 

The fifth book, devoted to “ proprium ” as a predicable, is 
not satisfactory. It was a great stroke of subtlety to chalk 
out this predicable, but his hold of it is very loose. His re¬ 
finements and distinctions violate the true nature of the pro¬ 
prium, and he admits irrelevant matter without knowing it. 
He distinguishes a proprium semper from a proprium occa¬ 
sional ; it is the proprium semper of a god to be immortal; 
it is the proprium sometimes of a man to be walking in the 
market place. How while it is a nicer point to determine 
whether immortality be the essence (definition) of a god or 
the froprium; the^ modern logician would regard “ walking 
in the market plaQe ” as accident or concomitant of a man, 
altlioiigh the po^er or capability of walking would be 
regarded as proprium. Among things of doubtful relevance 
is the prescription timt the proprium should be better known 
th^n the subject whereof it is predicated ; the suitable place 
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for tfiis remark is under (fefinition, where also it is given. 
There is farther a locus or caution against equivocal terms, 
which applies alike to every mode of predication. A pro- 
prium may be impeached, in debate, if it belongs to other 
subjects equally with the one that you attach it to. Perhaps 
the correctest observation respecting the proprium, as 
expressly defined by himself is this:—To set out the pro¬ 
prium well, the predicate ought to reciprocate and ought to 
be co-extensive with the subject, but it ought not to affirm 
^the essence thereof, as “ man is an animal by nature gentle,” 
where the predicate is co-extensive with the subject and yet 
does not declare the essence. 

The loci regarding proprium are numerous and prolix, and 
the’repetitions and inconsistencies have incurred strictures 
from the commentators. He does not fail to ring the 
changes in his opposiia ; he introduces his locus of more and 
less, and brings in the still more abstruse distinctions of his 
philosophy, as his favourite esse and fieri. ^ 

The sixth book, the predicable of ‘‘ definition,” is a grand 
effort of logical manipulation. The author^shows his usual 
minuteness 4)f distinction, and copiousness of enumeration, 
with the same faults of confusion and irrelevance. Mr. Grote 
follows him tl^rough thirty-six different lod bearing on the 
matter or substance of definition, while there are others bearing 
on the expression. From a few examples, the reader can ima¬ 
gine the general drift of the book as rendered by Mr. Grote. 

In debates respecting definition, the attack or defence may 
turn upon one or other of five points;—the alleged definition 
may not apply to the subject at all; a genus may have beeai 
given (defining being per genus et differeniiam) but not the 
right genus; the definition may include extraneous matter; 
it may not declare the essence; it may be^good in substance 
but badly expressed or set out. The Ijiree first points 
belong to the previous books, the two relnaining are the 
subject-matter of the present book. Of these two, one refates 
to the substance of definition, the other to the form or expres¬ 
sion, The Igst is taken first. 
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Bad expression may appear i!i two ways; there may be 
indistinctness; and there may be redundancy. Indistinctness 
may arise from equivocal terms; from the misuse of meta¬ 
phors ; from employing terms that are far-fetched or little 
known (exemplified from Plato); from not making clear the 
contrary of the defining quality; lastly, when the defining 
marks are insufficient to make known the thing meant (a 
criterion which Aristotle’s own definitions often lamentably 
fail to satisfy). Redundancy arises if the terms include other 
things besides the object defined (this error is not well^ 
described by “redundancy”); and if the same attribute be 
predicated twice over. 

Much more numerous, as well as m^re interesting, are the 
foct bearing on the substance of the definition. As in* the 
other predicables, Aristotle puts his best foot foremost; his 
first loci generally touch the fundamental conceptions of the 
subject. He starts with the sweeping requirement that the 
matter of the definition must be ])rius and notius as com¬ 
pared with the definiend. One of his favourite distinctions 
is between things more known absolutely, or hy nature^ and 
things more known to us; by nature^ the point is better 
known than the line, 'the line than the surface, the surface 
than the solid; to us, the solid is best known; we begin by 
conceiving the concrete solid; and afterwards attain to the 
*abstractions—surface, line, point. Too plainly, a definer 
may commit many sins against such an abstruse require¬ 
ment as this; and hence the scope for*an acute opponent 
fitted out from the Aristotelian armoury. A second locus 
impugns a definition that does not mention the genus; a 
third is aimed at insufficiency of enumeration—there being 
three or four facts, and only one mentioned. The genus 
ma^be properly given, while there are faults in giving the 
differentisB. A definition may be exclusively negative, e, ^., a 
line is length without breadth. If the subject be relative, 
so must the differentiae. If the subject admits of More'and 
Less, the definition must say so. When a relatum has to be 
defined, the true correlate must be given. As usual, all 
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inodes of opposition furni^ loci. The terms of a definition 
must not conjoin incompatible facts ; white has been defined, 
colour mingled with fire ; now colour is incorporeal, and 
cannot be mingled with fire which is corporeal. It is a 
mistake to define a subject by what is its highest excellence, 
a rhetor is one that omits nothing that can be plausibly said 
for a cause. You may not be able to attack a definition as a 
whole, but may successfully impugn some of its parts. More¬ 
over, you may take an adroit advantage of obscurity or 
intelligibility, by clearing it up so as^ to suit your own 
purpose. 

The seventh book continues the theses on definition, and 
^nters upon the important collateral question of identity or 
sartieness, already discriminated by Aristotle with sameness 
numero, and sameness specie or genere. His close observation 
of the field of logical proof could not but disclose to him this 
property, just as he obtained an insight into the fact of 
relativity; but he necessarily failed to put both facts into 
their position as the fundamentals of all cognition. 

The predicables are now finished, and the eighth book 
brings us back to the kind of general considerations advanced 
in the first. What is the order of jtrpcedure most suitable; 
first, for the questioner or assailant; next, for the respondent 
or defender ? This order is different for the dialectician and 
for the man of science or philosopher. Aristotle classifies 
the different purposes of the debate, and claims originality in 
so doing, as well as in prescribing rules for each kind sepa¬ 
rately. He administers counsel to both partners in the 
conduct of the debate; he indicates the mode of approaching 
it by preparatory questions; these fall under the four heads— 
induction of particulars, maintaining the dignity of the dis¬ 
course, concealment, and the imparting gf clearness. Wliat 
he has to say about induction has already been noted; of 
dignity he sa^s little; the arts of conce^ment are detailed 
at%reat length, and include deception of manner as well as 
masking of operations; for clearness he prescribes the use 
of familiar examples taken from well-known poets like Homer. 

/ 2 
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He instructs the respondent separately, and with considerable 
minuteness, although, in point of fact, the equipment for 
both partners must be very much the same. Towards the 
close of the book the dialectic shades off into the syllogistic 
logic, with which it is more or less implicated, the logical 
fallacies being also dialectical fallacies. In the present book 
he treats of jpetitio ‘jprinci'pii, and ]petitio contrariorum as 
occurring in dialectic. His concluding remarks consist of 
sound advice for exercise and practice in debate. 

The ninth and last book of the ‘Topica’ illustrates the 
remark just made as to the interlacing of logic and dialectic. 
So thoroughly has this been regarded as a logical treatise, 
that it has been adopted as a constituent part of the syllo¬ 
gistic or scholastic logic, and is the classical dissertation'on 
fallacies slavishly retained in its minutest details to our own 
time. None of the other books of the ‘ Topica’ have found a 
place in our modern education; the scheme of the predicables 
has been borrowed from it, but wdthout Aristotle’s copious 
elucidations and applications of them. 

Although Mr. Grote’s analysis of the Sojphistici elenchi will 
be found to contain fresh points of view, even to those that 
have studied the ‘ Fallacies’ in ‘ Whately ’ or any other work 
on the scholastic model, we shall do no more than call atten¬ 
tion to the chapter as concluding the author’s vindication of 
the Sophists. 

It never occurred to any one before Mr. Grote to remark 
on the extraordinary liberty taken by Aristotle with the so- 
called Sophists, when he used their name to designate the 
entire body of fallacies, or intellectual errors and weaknesses, 
which it was the object of a logical discipline to provide 
against and correct. “Fallacy,” he said, “thy name is 
Sophist.” If there^ had been one special mode of error in- 
dulled in by the Sophists as a class, or in any way identified 
with their \ocatioh, as when philosophers are-styled theo¬ 
retic^, or when politicians are said to take low views %f 
human nature, there might have been a show of propriety in 
calling such error by their name. The disparaging word 
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‘‘empiric” was first given by Hippocrates to the medical 
men of his own time, because they did not combine general 
views or theories with their practice. But to gather together 
every known species of error, to compile a treatise professedly 
exhaustive of the violations of sound reasoning, and to name 
the whole after the Sophists, as if they alone were guilty of 
such transgressions, and the rest of the world were infallible, 
was a proceeding equally strange and reprehensible. 

Aristotle adopted Plato’s dislike of the Sophists. One 
might perhaps suppose that they had better reasons for 
thinking badly of the class than Mr. Grote has for dissenting 
from their concurrent view on such a matter. But the in¬ 
consistencies of both .philosophers in maintaining their ill 
opinion of these men are enough to rouse suspicion. 

The Sophist, according to Aristotle, is one who makes 
money by a show of wisdom without the reality. The 
ostensible purpose of the present treatise, judging from its 
title, is to expose the bad arts and unsound arguments of 
this personage; the actual contents of the treatise must be 
regarded as, for the time, an admirable classification of 
logical fallacies, executed at no small cost of time and 
labour. *. 

The Sophistical Elenchus "or refutation, being a delusive 
semblance imposing on ordinary men, cannot be understood 
without the theory of Elenchus in general; and this theory 
cannot be understood without the entire theory of the syllo¬ 
gism, of which the Elenchus is one variety. We must know 
the conditions of a good and valid syllogism before we can 
study tile tests of a valid elenchus, which last must be known 
as a preparation for the pseudo-elenchus—the sophistical, 
invalid, or sham—refutation. 

There are four species of debate: (1) di4actic, (2) dialectic, 
(3) peirastic, (4) efistic or sophistic. Between t^e two first, 
Mr. Grote remarks, there is a real antifliesis, much dwelt 
upon by Aristotle; but the peirastic and the eristic are mere 
aspects or varieties ^of dialectic. Dialectic is essentially 
gymnastic and peirastic; gymnastic in reference to the two 
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debaters, and peirastic in refer&ce *to the arguments and 
doctrines made use of. Victory is the aim of the disputants 
in every case, but the arts employed may be honest and 
creditable, exemplifying the worthy debate. If, however, the 
assailing champion, bent upon victory at all cost, has re¬ 
course to dishonest interrogative tricks, or the defensive, 
champion to perverse and obstructive negations, beyond the 
prescribed boundary, the debate is called by Aristotle eristic 
or contentious^ from the undue predominance of the con¬ 
troversial spirit and purpose; also so^histic^ from llie fact 
that there existed (as he asserts) a class or profession of 
persons called Sophists, who regularly studied and practised 
those culpable manoeuvres, first with, a view to reputation, 
and ultimately with a view to pecuniary profit, being pre¬ 
tenders to knowledge and wisdom without any justifying 
reality. 

It must be apparent that no man, not even Aristotle him¬ 
self, could consistently carry out this distinction. In the first 
place, it is altogether irrelevant to the scope of logic, which 
considers the value of arguments and not their purpose. In 
the next place, the line between the worthy and the unworthy 
disputant is impossible to draw. Mr. Grote’s concluding 
observations on Aristotle’s false^position in this whole matter 
are irresistible and yet mild:— 

“ I think it a mistake on the part of Aristotle to treat the 
fallacies incidental to the human intellect as if they were 
mere traps laid by Sophists and litigants; and as if they 
would never show themselves, assuming dialectical debate 
to be conducted entirely with a view to its legitimate pur¬ 
poses of testing a thesis and following out argumentative 
consequences. It is true that, if there are infirmities inci- 
d^tal to the hum^n intellect, a dishonest disputant will be 
likely to take advantage of them. So fai*it may be well to 
note his ;^esence! But the dishonest disputant does not 
originate these infirmities; he finds them already existing, 
and manifested undesignedly not merely^in dialectical debate, 
but even in ordinary discourse. It is the business of those 
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who theorize on the intellectual processes to specify and 
discriminate the fallacies as liabilities to intellectual error 
among mankind in general, honest or dishonest, with a view 
to precaution a<jainst their recurrence, or correction, if they 
do occur; not to present them as inventions of a class of pro¬ 
fessional cheats, or as tares sown by the enemy in a field 
where the natural growth could be nothing but pure wheat. 

“In point of fact the actual classification of fallacies given 
Aristotle is far sounder than his announcement would lead 
us to expect. Though he entitles them sophistical refuta¬ 
tions, describing them as intentionally cultivated and exclu¬ 
sively practised by professional Sophists for gain, or by 
unprincipled litigant| for victory, yet he recognises them as 
often very difficult ^f dete(;tion, and as an essential portion 
of the theory of dialectic generally. The various general 
heads under which he distributes them are each characterised 
by intellectual or logical marks.” 

The Topica completes the Organon or logical treatises of 
Aristotle. It was Mr. Grote’s intention to add here a chapter 
of his own oil the modern logic as compared with the 
Aristotelian; but the time already •consumed upon a single 
department of his author warned him that he must proceed 
to other subjects. Next to the Organon came the Meta¬ 
physics. Of this department he takes a very enlarged 
view. 

To attain supreme and commanding generalities has been 
the aim of great thinkers in all ages. The first Greek 
philosophers were distinguished by their search after some 
all-embracing unity; they thought to comprehend the 
Universe under a single idea. In Aristotle’s time the 
plurality of the sciences was recognised^ the mathematical, 
the physical, and'tlfe biological departm<»nts were separately 
sketched, while the mental department ’^as seeS to be dis¬ 
tinct and unique. Nevertheless, it was felt by Aristotfe that 
there must still be a central or master science, some common 
ground where all the departments come together, as one in 
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the many. By the search after such a science the philosopher 
was distinguished from the specialist. 

For the construction of this first philosophy, as he called 
it, Aristotle laid hold of the logical maxim called the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction, and took much pains to expound it, 
and to vindicate it against some of his predecessors who 
seemed to deny it. He took a very just view of the nature 
of this maxim; he regarded it as common to all reasoning, 
in every department, and as in itself indemonstrable. In 
addition to the purely logical law of contradiction, he em¬ 
braced, as suitable for his first philosophy, his four causes, 
the distinction between potential and actual, and the abstrac¬ 
tions form, matter, and privation, which play a great part in 
his philosophy. 

The treatises termed (by an accident) Metaphysica are 
occupied with the numerous discussions raised upon these 
points, and with criticisms upen the views of the preceding 
philosophers respecting them. Since, however, the Physica, 
although nominally the special department treating of the 
physical phenomena of the universe—motion, force, &c., is 
really expounded in the strain of the Metaphysica,-*Mr. Grote 
couples the two, and entitles his account of them ‘ Physica 
and Metaphysica’. Unfortunately he has executed only one 
chapter of this design, which, however, taken along with a 
free translation of the six leading books of the Metaphysica, 
will convey to the reader a very distinct view of the Aristo¬ 
telian handling of the highest abstractions of philosophy. 
These treatises are the classical authority for the opinions of 
the early Greek philosophers, and in that view alone must 
always be resorted to by the student of the history of phi¬ 
losophy, and Mr. Grote has done much to satisfy tlie desire 

of tjbe English reader for this information. 

* 

Mr. Grote had fbrmerly prepared an account of the very 
difScdlt treatise on^the Houl (De AnimA). Although not so 
full as he might have made it, had he come upon the subject 
in regular course, and with .time and strength at his com- 
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Toand, it embraces all the leading and difficult points of 
Aristotle’s Psychology. While working on this treatise, he 
repeatedly stated that he had gained new insight into the 
fundamental positions of the Aristotelian philosophy. More 
particularly he was led to see that one pervading conception 
of Aristotle’s mind was the notion of the Celestial Body—a 
mixture of science and emotion—which was to him both a 
philosophy and a theology. His vital distinction of Form 
and Matter was invoked to express the relation of Soul 
and Body. The Soul was “ Form ”; and the grand region of 
Form, in the Universe, is the Celestial Body—^the vast, deep, 
(drcular, perceivable mass circumscribing the Kosmos, and en¬ 
closing, in and around* its centre, Earth with the three other 
elements (Water, Air, Fire), tenanted by substances gene¬ 
rated and perishable. This celestial body is the abode of 
Divinity, including many divine beings who take part in 
its eternal rotations — the Sun, Moon, Stars, and other 
gods. Every Soul (there being a hierarchy of souls from the 
Plant upwards), every Form that animates the matter of a 
living b5ing, derives from this celestial region its vitalising 
influence. , 

This doctrine of the divine body,-a^the source of Soul, is 
not stated in the ‘ De AnimA,^ but imported from other 
treatises, to supply gaps in the information; and the appli¬ 
cation is a novelty. It is carried out still farther into the 
vexed question of Aristotle’s opinions as to the highest 
human soul—the Nous, or tliinking principle, divided into 
two functions, receptive {InteUectm Patiens) and constructive 
or theorising {Intdlectus Ageni). Of the two, the last — 
Intellectus Agens—is the more venerable; it is pure intel¬ 
lectual energy, unmixed, unimpressible from without, and 
separable from all animal body. It is niore especially iden¬ 
tified with the celestial substance, and i« eternal and im¬ 
mortal. But this immortality is not conferred on individuals^ 
or on the thfeorising Nous as it exists in^ocratqs, Plato, or 
any other man: the individualities of these men perish with 
the body. Such is Mr. Crete’s rendering of Aristotle’s 
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obscure indications on this subject. Other interpreters sup¬ 
pose that the doctrine of a personal or individual immortality 
can be inferred from certain passages. Sir A. Grant puts 
stress upon the remark,—It is uncertain whether the soul 
be not the actuality of the body in the same way as the sailor 
is the actuality of his boaif from which the inference might 
be, although it is not drawn by Aristotle, that the sailor could, 
at the end of his voyage, step out of his boat. Of one thing 
we may be tolerably confident, that Aristotle would not pro¬ 
nounce a decided opinion against so venerated a doctrine as 
our continued existence after death; although he makes very 
little of it as a motive, in the Ethics. 

There are included in the work, several polemical dis- 
, cussions as to Aristotle’s doctrines respecting Universals 
and the mental origin of First Principles. The paper on 
Universals brings out the contrast of Plato and Aristotle on 
TJniversals, shown chiefly from the Categories, wherein the 
Platonic ideas are met by the Aristotelian doctrine of 
Substance, in the First Category, as being constituted by a 
particular or concrete individual, of which th^ universals 
were predicable. The. “ Hoc Aliquid ” is the only complete 
‘‘Ens” or substance, and 4he, Universal exists along with 
it, as a predicsate, but is nothing in itself apart. 

As regards the mental origin of our knowledge of First 
Principles, or Axioms, this is the question debated in modern 
times under the designation Intuitions as opposed to Ex¬ 
perience. The supporters of intuitive or innate ideas, or 
common sense, have often claimed Aristotle as on their 
side, and Sir W. Hamilton in particular, has produced an 
array of thirteen citations to that effect. Mr. Grote ex¬ 
amines all these citations, and shows that in only one of 
t^m does Aristot|e appear as the champion of authoritative 
common sense. The other twelve citations, he maintains 
either to have no bearing upon the point, or to indicate the 
very reverse; anAie charges Hamilton in^regard to many of 
them, with mistaking or misrepresenting Aristotle’s meaning. 
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In a separate dissertation, he gathers together the state¬ 
ments of Aristotle respecting first, the authority of common 
sense; and secondly, the origin, in the mind, of the axioms 
or princi]pia of science. The result arrived at on the first 
head, is that conimon sense is an inferior authority, as com¬ 
pared with science. The second head involves a difficult 
psychological enquiry, that Aristotle was very imperfectly 
qualified to resolve. He evidently inclines to the inductive 
origin of first principles. In the Analytica, he states that 
axioms are derived by induction, from particulars of sense, 
and are apprehended or approved by the Nous or intellect; 
which leaves an undecided margin between the two origins 
posteriori and a ^iori: and it is not possible to extract 
a definite settlement of the question from his conflicting 
modes of representation. 

It lias been made a complaint against Mr. Grote, and is 
the principal objection taken against his work, that while 
rebutting Hamilton’s appropriation of Aristotle to the modern 
sect of intuitionists, he is himself .guilty of the like offence 
in forcing his author to speak in the language of the a pos¬ 
teriori schcxil, to which he was attached. I think the charge 
misapprehends Mr. Grote’s way of looking at the great philo¬ 
sophers of the past. It was certainly agreeable to find Plato 
or Aristotle holding his own favourite opinions (more espe¬ 
cially on ethical subjects); but he studied and admired their 
writings altogether irrespective of this consideration. More¬ 
over, he would not have been flattered by their adhesion to 
his views, in the absence of valid reasons; his idea of pliilo- 
sophy was emphatically Perrier’s “reasoned truth.” He 
never looked to Aristotle to confirm his own opinions; and 
would not have considered himself a gainer by forcing a 
coincidence of view out of precarious and vacillating state¬ 
ments. At the same time, seeing that autjiority is one of the 
strongholds of the belief in innate ideas (bfeing homogeneous 
with the doctrine itself), he considered it worth his wlflle to 
show that Aristotle could not be fairly enrolled among the 
** testimonies ” for that creed. 
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In Mr. Grote’s exposition of the Aristotelian .doctrines 
there is nothing more characteristic than the stress he lays 
upon Bubstanee .as equivalent to the Individual Concrete, 
basing on the opposition in which the first of the Categories 
is made to stand to all the rest. Objection has been taken 
to this interpretation on the ground that the treatise Cate¬ 
gorise is of doubtful authenticity, if not certainly spurious.^ 
The answer is twofold. In the first place, Mr. Grote did by 
no means overlook’ the question of thq, authenticity of the 
Categorise, as is clear from his note in Vol. i. p. 80, where 
he says that he is not convinced by the arguments that have 
been urged against the treatise. And, secondly, the same 
note claims that in any case the treatise should be considered, 
because the doctrine of the Categories is indisputably AHs- 
totelian. As touching the nature of Substance this is so true 
that from others of the works never suspected, there is no 
difficulty in establishing the identification with the Individual 
Concrete, or at least in arguing as strongly as Mr. Grote 
argues for it. 

Complaint has also been made by the critics that the dis¬ 
cussion on the Canon in Chap. ii. is inadequate to the sub¬ 
ject, all questions as fo^ the received works being waved aside 
with the general remark that about forty treatises remqin of 
authenticity not open to any reasonable suspicion. The 
objection is in so far well founded that there is room for 
much remark both as to the genuineness of some of the 
printed works and as to the form and exact constitution of 
others. Mr. Grote, however, in p. 59 gives it plainly to be 
understood that at the particular places he meant to dis(;uss 
such matters, adding that he should not be able to fall back, 
as for Plato, upon a single authoritative catalogue of the 
^orks. Besides, it^ remains uncertain whether he did not 
intend to devote a»part of the treatise of three chapters left 
in the MS. betweeif his second chapter and the chapter on the 
Categorise tp farther consideration of the Canon in general. 
With the opinion that he certainly had of the authenticity 
of the chief works, he might well be anxious, at his time of 
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life, to postpotle external discussions till he had worked out 
his exposition of the works themselves. 

The frequently-expressed regret that Mr. Grote had not 
undertaken the Politics and the Ethics is natural and just. 
With respect to the Politics, it was not merely that he had 
been long conversant with both the theory and , the practice 
of politics, and without bias except towards the interests of 
the people as a whole: there tv^as a still deeper reason for the 
regret. Aristotle’s leaning as a theorist in polities must 
have been qualified by his own position in Athens, the 
greatest of existing democracies. He was “semi-Macedo¬ 
nian in his sympathies. He had no attachment to Hellas 
as an organised syste^m, autonomous, self-acting, with an 
Hellenic city, as president.” He had no love for the 
democratical constitution as such, and probably contem¬ 
plated with satisfaction its approaching extinction. Yet 
our present knowledge assures us that but for the demo¬ 
cratical system of Greece, philosophy would never have 
reached the point that it did in his person; no despotism 
would have been so tolerant of philosophers as was the 
Athenian people. 

Now the Politics of Aristotle was'wHtteii under circum- 

# 

stances rendering it scarcely possible to do justice to demo¬ 
cracy. He professes to be an impartial critic of all political 
systems, and probably is so to a very considerable degree; 
but he wjints to be carefully tracked by some one thoroughly 
conversant (as far as a modern can be) with the workings of 
the Greek governments. No man has yet appeared so com¬ 
petent for this task as Mr. Grote; with the utmost respect 
and tenderness towards Aristotle himself, he combined an 
exact view of hk political situation, and all the attainable 
knowledge of the political facts of Grecian history. He had 
occasion to challenge Aristotle’s estimate ^f Nikias, as com¬ 
pletely belied by the facts before us. And*there might have 
been still more to say on his political theories—his sdkrch 
after the phantom of a golden mean in political constitutions 
that could always be a tyrant’s plea against the popular prin- 
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ciple, which alone had been identified (as Mr. ©rote believed) 
with the superiority of Greece, and whose extinction by 
Aristotle’s patrons had permanently depressed the condition 
of the world, both politically and intellectually. 

As regards the Ethics, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Grote’s handling of Aristotle’s doctrines would, have been 
unique. Those doctrines he regarded as not only a great 
advance upon Socrates and Plato, but as in various respects 
superior to some of our modern conceptions. His leanings 
as an ethical theorist are shown in the ‘Plato,’ both with 
reference to Plato himself and in the delineation of the 
Cyrenaics and Cynics; while the present work contains brief 
though expressive notices of Epicurus’ and the Stoics. But 
the work of Aristotle, so minute in its detail, of points re¬ 
specting virtues, conduct, and happiness, would have afforded 
numerous openings for fresh remarks on the questions that 
come home to every one. 

Many have asked why he might not have postponed, or 
contracted, the Logic, so as to secure the Politics and the 
Ethics. To reply that he followed a natural order of the 
works would not be the whole explanation. The fact must 
be told, that, while ife had no small interest in ethics and 
politics, he had a fascination for logic and metaphysics. He 
was one— 


“ That unto logic hadde long y-go.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LATER PUBLIC LIFE. 

Mr. Grote was oae of the original founders of the London 
University, afterwards called University College, and was an 
active member of Council from the commencement, in 1827, 
up to the year 1831. ^e entered with zeal into the scheme, 
as proposing to impart an education that should be at once 
extensive and unaectarian. He again joined the Council in 
1849, and from that time till his death took a leading part 
in the administration of the College. In 1860 he became 
Treasurer; and on the death of Lord Brougham, in 1868, he 
was elected President. 

His was *006 of seven names added by the Crown, on the 
19th of March, 1850, to the Senate *of the University of 
Londyn, the others being Lords Monteagle and Overstone, 
Sir James Graham, Thomas B. Macaulay, Sir George Come- 
wall Lewis, and Henry Hallam. From the date of his ap¬ 
pointment he gave unremitting attention to the business 
of the Senate, entering into every question that arose, and 
liking a lead in the most critical decisions of the University 
daring the twenty-one years of his connexion with it. The 
first subject of great importance that came up after Mr. 
Grote’s appointment was tlte admission of the Graduates to 
a position in the government of the yniversit;f. On the 
26th of February, 1850, there was laid before the Senate a 
declaration and statement, signed by 361 Graduates, desiring 
that the Graduates might be admitted into the corporateflbody. 
This was the commencement of a protracted agitation and 
struggle, terminated, in 1858, by the issue of a new Charter, 
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conceding what had been fought for. Mr. Grote cordially 
supported the claims of the Graduates. His aid in this cause 
was warmly acknowledged in a resolution of the Annual 
Committee of Convocation passed shortly after his death. 

On the 1st of February, 1854, a memorial was presented 
to the Senate, signed by eleven persons (including Sir Eow- 
land Hill and his three brothers, and Mr. William Ellis), in 
favour of throwing open the degrees of the University to all 
classes, irrespective of the manner or place of their education. 
On the 5th of April was presented another petition to the same 
effect, more numerously signed. No notice appears to have 
been taken of these applications. On the 19th of November, 
1856, the Senate admitted the London Working Men’s College 
among the affiliated (?olleges of the University. Mr. Grote 
opposed this step, on the ground that so long as the Uni¬ 
versity required attendance on classes, a line should be drawn 
between those who could give up their wdiole time to study 
and those that spent their day in industrial avocations. He 
had been hitherto favourable to the combining of certified 
class instruction with examinations as requisites to' the de¬ 
grees. The admission of the Working Men’s College (carried 
chiefly by members o*f^ Senate opposed to the restricting of 
the degrees to students in the .affiliated colleges) shook his 
faith in the value of the class certificates. About the same 
time it became known to the Senate that certificates were 
granted by some of the affiliated colleges on mere nomirial 
studentship. This completed the conviction in Mr. Grote’s 
mind that the degrees should be ‘thrown open, and grant^ 
on the excliL'ive test of examinations. Accordingly, when 
the subject came up in connexion with the Draft Charter, by 
which the Graduates were to be Idmitted, he supported the 
insertion dt a claus^ for abrogating the original constitution 
as tq^ affiliated coHeges; which clause was carried in the 
Senate by a large* majority. Many remonstrances followed 
this decision, especially from the affiliated colleges. The 
Senate entrusted to Mr. Grote and Mr. Warburton the drawing 
up a report on these remonstrances, which was presented to 
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the Senate on the 22nd of July, 1857. This report was Mr. 
Grote’s composition, and contains an exhaustive discussion of 
the arguments of the remonstrants. 

On the 8th of July, 1857, while the Draft Charter was 
under discussion, a memorial was laid before the Senate, 
signed by twenty-four men of science. Fellows of the Koyal 
Society, suggesting the institution of degrees and honours 
for proficiency in mathematical and physical science. On 
the 14th of April, 1858, the Senate appointed a Committee to 
consider the propriety of establishing degrees in science; of 
this Committee Mr. Grote was a member, along with the 
Chancellor, Mr. Warburton, Sir James Clark, Dr. Arnott, 
Mr. Faraday, Mr. Brai^de, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Hopkins. The 
Committee held a series of meetings, and ^examined the 
memorialists individually as to their views and wishes, and 
afterwards drew up a report in favour of the principle of 
degrees in science. Being reappointed by the Senate to 
prepare a definite scheme, the Committee agreed that there 
should be a Bachelor s Degree, which should rest on a broad 
and comprehensive basis of scientific acquirement, and a 
Doctor’s Degree for eminence in special branches. A draft- 
scheme for the several Degrees was,*at the Committee’s 
request, prepared by Dr. Arnott. It was very much owing 
to Mr. Grote’s advocacy that the Moral Sciences were re¬ 
tained in the programme, several members of the Comlnittee 
being disposed to limit the subject of examination to the 
Physical and Natural-History Sciences. On the 7th of July, 
the Senate, with one dissentient voice, adopted the report. 
The degrees were instituted accordingly. The other uni¬ 
versities are slowly entering upon a similar course. 

*On the 27th of Februai^, 1862, he succeeded Sir John 
Lefevre as Vice-Chancellor. , 

It was a singular testimony to the largsness of his views, 
that Mr. Grote’s life-long classical studies and associations 
left him free to appreciate fully the great importance of 
science in education. In point of fact, however, he combined 
with his own erudite pursuits an intense avidity for the phy- 

m 
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sical sciences, along with the metaphysical, and they formed 
a considerable portion of his reading to the last. He uni¬ 
formly resisted all proposals to limit the study of logic and 
moral philosophy, or to lower its position in the degrees 
where it had obtained a place; and, generally, he was an 
advocate for the breadth of culture maintained in the Matri¬ 
culation and Degree Examinations, as contrasted with the 
restricted number of subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge degrees. 

Another subject that he lost no opportunity of pressing 
was the Education of Women. The Senate had been advised 
that, under the terms of the original charter of the University, 
women were inadmissible to the examinations, and when 
Miss Elizabetl^ Garrett, in 1802, applied to be admitted as a 
candidate for matriculation, the application was refused by a 
majority of seven to six. 

At a subsequent meeting of the senate a memorial was 
presented from Mr. Newson Garrett and others, in favour of 
procuring such an alteration of the charter as would extend 
to women the privileges of the University. This inemorial 
was taken into consideration on the 7 th of May, and Mr. 
Grote moved:— 

“ That the senate will endeavour, as far as their powers 
reach, to obtain a modification of the charter, rendering 
female students admissible to the degrees and honours of the 
University of London, on the same conditions of examination 
as male students, but not rendering them admissible to 
become Members of Convocation.” 

The motion was lost by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 

Mr. Grote’s speetm on the occasion, as preserved in his 
own handwriting, was to the following effect:— * 

“ I am glad that the senate, by the vote which they have 
passed at an earlier period of this meeting, have agreed to 
H^iaintain the martriculation examination as it now stands, 
withFits full curriculum and requirements. In my concep¬ 
tion the first duty of the senate is to keep up a high standard 
of liberal education, and make their certificates and degrees 
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attainable only by a large and comprehensive range of study. 
Subject to this primary condition, their second duty is to 
throw open their examinations to all who have gone through 
the prescribed studies, and who are prepared to give proof of 
their having done so with diligence and efficacy. 

‘‘My present motion is consequent upon Mr. Garrett’s 
letter, which stands on the minutes of this day, wherein he 
intimates that his daughter. Miss Elizabetli Garrett, has gone 
through the studies which give her a prospect of passing 
the matriculation examination of the. University of London, 
and his hope that the technical legal objection, which now 
excludes her as well as other women from the examination, 
may be removed b}^ a modification of the charter. The 
senate will recollect that the application o| Miss Garrett 
came before us at a former meeting, and that doubts were 
then entertained by various persons whether the legal inter¬ 
pretation of our charter did exclude women from our exami- 
■ 

nations. Since then all doubt has been terminated by the 
opinion of the Attorney-General (taken, not by us, but by 
those who desire to obtain admission). He pronounces that 
such is the legal interpretation, and that females are at 
present inadmissible. • • 

“ Though I accept this as. the unquestionable legal inter¬ 
pretation, I think that Mr. Garrett is perfectly right in 
calling it technical. It is altogether at variance with the 
spirit of the charter, as expressed in the large words of the 
second clause : ‘ Her Majesty deems it to be the duty of her 
royal office, for the advancjement of religion and morality 
.and the promotion of useful knowledge, to hold forth to all 
classes and denominations of her faithful subjects, without 
afiy distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing a 
regular and liberal course of education.’ ^ After reading these 
words, I say, which express the mdst .unequivocal totality, 
and forbid the introducing of any distincHon whatsoever, no 
one would imagine that the first step would be to t^e a 
distinction so important and so far r^ching, that it strikes 
off one half of Her Majesty’s faithful subjects, and those, too. 
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all the members of her own sex. The motion which I am 
now about to make is in full conformity with the spirit and 
with the ordinary meaning ^ those most comprehensive 
phrases. • It goes only to make the legal interpretation of 
the charter harmonise with its spirit. 

‘‘It is known to every one, however occasionally over¬ 
looked, that the cultivators of literature and science, though 
the majority of them are men, include also in their ranks a 
minority of women. • Among this minority of women, some 
have rendered essential service to science and to all who 
seek for scientific instruction. The great French astronomer 
Laplace acquired imperishable feno>^’ii by the profound and 
original researches of his ‘Mecahiqhe Celeste’; but an 
English lady,JVIrs. Somerville, rendered a service, though 
inferior, not less real, by doing what few men were com¬ 
petent to do, by adapting that work to English readers in 
her book called the ‘Mechanism of the Heavens’; and she 
rendered a still greater service by her better-known works— 
‘ The Connection of the Physical Sciences,’ and ‘ Physical 
Greography’—to which works a large circle of readers, males 
as well as females, have been greatly indebted for .instruction. 
The fact thus stands upon record, and is undeniable, that 
’there exists a female minority, who cultivate literature and 
science, and that some of the members of that minority have 
entitled themselves to take rank along with the most eminent 
men, even in the most abstruse and diflScult branches of 
science. 

“ Such being the case, I maintain that when an university 
is constituted, as ours is, for the express purpose of en¬ 
couraging a high measure of Icientific and literary studies, 
the plainest principles of justice require that we should take 
the literary and scientific world as it is and deal equally with 
both sexes; that vie should acknowledge the female minority 
^ well as the male majority: and that, after having deter¬ 
mine proper conditions of examination, we should admit 
individuals of the sex^of Mrs. Somerville to be examined, as 
well as individuals of the sex of Laplace. The onus p^ohandi 
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lies on those who contend that the female minority should 
be excluded from our examinations, and none but members 
of our own sex admitted, and a masculine type, and that to 
admit women to the studies suitable for men would be con¬ 
founding a distinction important to uphold. Gentlemen who 
hold this opinion have undoubtedly a full right to judge for 
themselves on the type of female education, and I am quite 
aware that a very respectable portion of the community 
judge as they do about it. But I dissent from them: I hold 
the opposite opinion; and another portion of the community, 
equally respectable, hold the opinion along with me. I 
believe that the studies included in our curriculum are 
improving and beneficial in their effect upon the minds of 
women, where women are disposed and able to appropriate 
them, as well as upon tlie minds of. men. Now those females 
who hold the same views as I do on feminine education, and 
their fathers or guardians, are powerfully interested in the 
admission of women to our examinations; but those who 
adopt the same opinion as Lord Overstone have really no 
interest ih the question at all. Whether the University is 
open or clo^d to women, these females will pursue their own 
educational march in a different dire*ction, without being 
affected by our regulations. .They have a full right to do 
this; but they have no right to make their own opinions 
upon female education binding on all, whether assentient or 
dissentient; they have no locus standi entitling them to insist 
on closing the doors of our University against all those other 
females who approve and desire to pursue the studies which 
it prescribes. 

“I make no pretensions to exalt my own opinion on 
female education, and that of those who agree with me, as a 
type of orthodoxy, but neither can I adnait the right of any 
other person to stigmatise it as heresy. ^ 

“ Mr. Garrett says to us:—My daughter is devoting her-* 
self to those studies which your charter declares hJ be 
laudable and to deserve encouragemeht; she has qualified 
herself by diligent application to fulfil the requirements of 
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your matriculation curriculum. I ask you to allow her pro* 
ficiency to be tested at your examinations, and to give her a 
certificate if she can answer the questions satisfactorily; she, 
as well as myself, considers that the certificate will be an 
honour and credit to her, and an advantage to her future 
plans of life.’ Now to this request on the part of Mr. and 
Miss Garrett the senate are called upon to reply:—‘We 
cannot admit Miss Garrett to be examined. We consider 
our studies as laudable and deserving encouragement only 
for men; we consider them not laudable, and we intend to 
discountenance them, in women. We cannot grant any 
academical honours and advantages which will tend to 
encourage what is a bad and wrong *type of education for 
women.’ 

“ This is the answer which the senate are called upon to 
make in declining to admit Miss Garrett, and I maintain 
that it is an answer which the senate is not warranted in 
returning. The senate, in making such an answer, and in 
enforcing an exclusion justified by it, would be usurping a 
right of determining by authority a point wliich Mr. Garrett 
and his daughter have full discretion to determine for them¬ 
selves. ‘ ‘ 

“I contend that every female (assisted in the cases of 
those in statu ^upillari by parent or guardian) has a right to 
choose for herself among the various types of education, 
which of them will best suit her own aptitudes, tastes, or 
plans of life. The choice will of course be different under 
different circumstances. One woman may prefer a highly 
ornamental education, exuberant in accomplishments; an¬ 
other may study the full perfection of domestic management 
and housewivery; a third may take to modem languages; 
a fourth may addrqss herself to science and the severe depart¬ 
ments of literatuf e; and, lastly, others may blend all these 
different matters *in every conceivable proportion. All these 
varieties will co-exist; I lay down no uniform rule, nor do I 
imagine that any oiri^ rule can be laid down. My argument 
is that the choice between them all lies with the female 
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herself; and that if, among the various types, she prefers 
that which coincides with our curriculum, we ought to be 
the^last persons to discountenance or discredit her for doing 
so. It is enough for me to show that our type is one among 
many admissible types of feminine education; one which any 
woman may choose, if she feels in herself a vocation for it, 
and a capacity of going through the study and application 
which it involves. 

“ If gentlemen will look at the question fairly and impar¬ 
tially, I think they will see that the objections in detail 
against admitting females to our examinations are not less 
untenable than the objections on principle. Our University 
would come to consist 5f graduates and matriculated students, 
in majority m^ple, in minority female. How it can be less 
respectable in any one’s eyes from this conjunction of female 
names with male names in our printed calendar, I am at a 
loss to understand. In my eyes it would be more respect¬ 
able, because I should feel tliat we had done our best to 
recompense and to encourage intellectual power, combined 
with stea*dy application, wheresoever and in whomsoever it 
was to be fqjind. The only case in Which I see the possibility 
of inoonvenience from a minority of lefnales is in the mem¬ 
bership of Convocation. That case I expressly except in the 
words of my motion. The functions of Convocation are con¬ 
ducted by public meeting and public debate. I see no 
advantage to women in assigning to them a share in those 
debates, nor do I anticipate that they would themselves wish 
it. The great recompense and privilege to them is that 
which they will share with male graduates—authentic record 
of their proficiency, upon proof given of diligent and success¬ 
ful study. 

“ It is well known to all that, as matters now stand, a large 
proportion of the business of teaching in tiis country is per¬ 
formed by women: moreover, no small proportion of current 
and periodical literature is also furnished by women. Who¬ 
ever goes to the great reading-room at the British Museum, ‘ 
as I do very frequently, will see there every day of the week 
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a considerable number of females among the various re^er^ 
who avail themselves of the privilege of visiting that l^gp 
stock of books. He will farther see these females in the reading* 
room engaged not simply in reading, but in writing : employed 
with manuscript and copy-book, and surrounded by books of 
reference, which plainly indicate that they are occupied with 
some literary work. Nt>w, seeing that this literany work 
and this teaching work is at present actually performed by 
females, it will undoubtedly be better performed by instructed 
females than by the uninstructed. To open for females, as 
our examinations would do, a test for distinguishing the most 
instructed from the least instructed, would be a benefit alike 
to them and to the public. To the, superior and the best 
qualified teachers, who look to that profession as their m^ns 
of living and their ground of personal importance, we should 
be rendering one of the most valuable services which could 
be rendered. We should enable them to distinguish them¬ 
selves, by an honourable and unequivocal characteristic, from 
the number of other women who, as it is but too well known, 
undertake the duty of teaching without* any intellectual 
preparation for it, often simply through pecuniary misforr 
tunes in their families, which throw upon them the unex¬ 
pected necessity of living by their own exertions. Our 
certificate would afford to them an improved chance of 
obtaining that preference which they deserve for a profes¬ 
sional appointment in their own line; and we should furnish 
to those, with whom the appointment is vested, the best 
evidence of intellectual fitness which can guide their choice, 
*‘The conviction has spread mm^h, and is spreading more, 
among both sexes, that women must be taught much more 
than they have been, to earn for themselves and by their 
own efforts an honourable and inde})endent living. There is 
a larger, proportidh^ of women now than formerly who are 
dissatisfied with a life of mere dependence, without any 
active purposes or prospects. To throw open to them the 
field of professional competition more largely than is now 
done appears to me most desirable as well as most equitable; 
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but it is an essential preliminary to success in any line that 
habjLts of steadji accurate application should be formed at an 
early period of life. Wherever a female has that genuine 
asjpiration to attain an independent and self-maintaining 
position, which in my judgement is a virtue alike in both 
sexes, the prospect of access to our examinations and certi¬ 
ficates will tend to stimulate that diligent and serious 
application in early life which is now wanting, because it 
goes untested and unrewarded. Complaints of the general 
inaccuracy of women’s minds are sufficiently frequent to have 
reached everyone. Let those women who are superior to this 
very frequent infirmity, and who are prepared to prove tBem- 
solves superior, have tlie opportunity of doing so by admis¬ 
sion to our examinations. 

“An objection will probably be taken against me from the 
other side. It may be said that if females were admitted, 
few would come, and scarcely any one would pass, because 
our examinations are too severe. I might reply by saying, 
that, assuming none to come, we should stand only as we are 
now, with the advantage of having abolished a harsh and 
unfair exclifsion. The fact, if it be a fact, is no valid objec¬ 
tion against my proposition. I am prepared to admit that 
at first very few females will Come. It cannot be otherwise : 
for our examinations cannot be approached by persons of 
either sex without careful and special preparation. But I 
do not believe that thi^ill last long. How many will come, 
no one can know until the experiment is tried. We are sure 
that the females will always be a minority as compared to 
the numbers of our sex. But they will Be a distinguished 
and valuable minority who have proved their worth, their 
superiority, and their title to confidence by diligent applica¬ 
tion, and by the fact of having attained, under disadvantages 
of education, an amount of proficiency which even persons of 
our sex, with far greater advantages, have to work hard ^or. 

“I will now submit my motion as it stands here to 
the decision of the senate. Our present exclusion, on the 
simple ground of sex, appears to me unfair and objectionable, 
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and I trust that the senate will weigh attentively and dis¬ 
passionately the strong reasons which exist fo^| abolishing it.” 

On the death of Henry Hallarafin 1859, Mr. Grote became 
a Trustee of the British Museum, and, as in the case of 
University College and the University of London, he gave 
unfailing attendance on the meetings of the trustees, and sat 
on the most laborious committees. In 1864 he was also 
elected a trustee of the Hunterian Museum. 

Mr. Grote’s published writings, coupled with the record of 
his bfe and work, reveal the lineaments of a great cliaracter, 
the intellectual and the moral ingredients supporting each 
other. In his public career, and in his wide literary researcii, 
a clear, powerful, and originating intellect was guided by the 
purest aims and the most scrupulous arts. With scholarly 
resources of language, his rhetoric is the servant of truth. 
At all points merging his own self-importance, he takes 
account of all opposing considerations, and does justice to 
every rival. The reverse of sanguine as to human progress, 
he yet laboured for every good cause that satisfied his mind, 
—science, education, and the self-acting judgment of the 
individual. Differing'in many points from the prevailing 
opinions of the time, he avoided giving needless offence, and 
co-operated with men of all shades of doctrine, political and 
religious. In the depths of his character there was a fund 
©f sympathy, generosity, and self-denial rarely equalled 
among men; on the exterior, his courtesy, affability, and 
delicate consideration of the feelings of others were indelibly 
impressed upon every beholder; yet this amiability of 
demeanour was never used to mislead, and in no case relaxed 
his determination for what he thought right. Punctual and 
exact in his engag^ents, he inspired a degree of confidence 
and respect which acted most beneficially on all the institu- 
tiona and trusts that he took a share in administering; and 
his loss to them was a positive calamity. 
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PREFACE. 


The extraordinary advance of the public mind, on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, within the last two or 
three years, is such as the most careless observer cannot 
overlook or dispute. JEven the warmest friends of the ex¬ 
isting system of representation are among the first to 
confess and to lament this ominous change; and those who 
recorded their disapprobation of the system,-at a time when 
its deformities were less acknowledged, may congratulate 
themselves that their efforts, aided by recent events, have 
not been tlirown away. 

To any one who examines the signs of the times, there 
will appear .a remarkable analogy between the present period 
and that which in France preceded ’the first French Revo¬ 
lution. The supreme power-—the source of all the painful 
restraints and burdens imposed upon society—has lost its 
hold on our moral feelings, and is becoming worn out and 
discredited. From ancient habit, and from the imperious 
necessity of one known standard of action, men still pay 
their taxes and obey the commands of the Legislature; and 
they have done so from the Revolution of 1G88 to the last 
few years, without ever seriously asking themselves what 
title that Legislature possessed to their confidence. The 
mere name of Parliament has sufficed te strike them with 
awe: a body of English gentlemen, variable under certain 
conditions, and bearing the same denomination as tjiose 
assemblies which fought the battles of the people against 
the Stuart princes, has always been and still is sitting at 
Westminster; and the mass of the people, as it commonly 
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happens, have been slow to perceive that the relations of that 
assembly towards them are the very reverse of what they 
were in the seventeenth century. A partial community of 
interest between the House of Commons and the people, 
prior to 1688, was created, not by the mode of their election, 
but by common fear of the Crown: and so soon as the 
alliance—equally profitable to both parties—between the 
House of Commons and the Crown, was organized, the divorce 
of the former from the people was an immediate and inevi¬ 
table result. But no glaring evidence of such a divorce 
appeared on the face of affairs: on the contrary, the atten¬ 
tion of intelligent observers was called more to the im¬ 
provement in the administration of .the Crown, than to the 
deterioration in the character of the House. Nor caU we 
wonder at the general inattention to this latter fact, when 
we recollect that the formalities of election remained un¬ 
altered :—that the great and wealthy, and all the talented 
dependents on greatness and wealth, had the 8trong(?st in¬ 
terest in upholding the degenerated assembly, and in con¬ 
tinuing to cry up the blessings of securities against the 
Crown, when the Crown, as a separate enemy^ had ceased 
to be formidable; and farther, that the English Government 
during the last century was Tcally both good and free, in 
comparison with even the best of tliose on the Continent. 

During the last forty years two circumstances have been 
siniiiltaneoiisly operating to sharpen the insight of the 
English people Into the real character of their Constitution 
diffusion of knowledge, and incre-ase of burdens. The 
number of those who read and talk politics has been pro¬ 
digiously multiplied: newspapers, though their circulation 
is studiously restricted by a pernicious tax, are now num¬ 
bered among the ,aliments of life by the population of every 
j^siderable town; and an extensive class of independent 
thipkers, unconnected with the leading strugglers for power, 
and refusing to be regimented either as Whig or Tory, has 
grown up all around. While political knowledge and feel¬ 
ings were monopolised by a small knot of gentlemen, the 
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whole of their narrow circle, whatever might be their dis¬ 
sensions amongst themselves, had a separate and exclusive 
interest as against the whole community, and their debates 
were shaped accordingly. But the circle has now been ^so 
enlarged, as no longer to have any interest at variance 
with the whole community; and the tone of political dis¬ 
cussion, instead of being purely personal and factions, has 
consisted, to a great degree, of principle and philosophy, 
making their way by slow degrees against established cor¬ 
ruptions and ancient prejudice. Whoever has watched the 
proceedings in Parliament during the last ten years, on 
the subjects of Law Reform and Commercial Reform, must 
h^ve seen ample evidence of this trutli. 

l^ut, even if the intelligence of the English people had 
continued unexcited and stationary; it is scarcely possible 
that such taxation as ours could have been permanently 
endured without impairing their good will towards the Go¬ 
vernment which imposed it. The amount of money drawn 
from the^nation and expended by the English Government, 
since the year 1793, is something which defies all power of 
conjecture, and which we can scarcely believe even when th(i 
Parliamentary returns are summed up before our eyes. No 
conqueror ever wrung from vanquished and despised aliens 
so severe a tribute as the English Aristocracy have extort(^d 
from their subjects and fellow-countrymen. During the war, 
men paid without murmuring, on the assurance that such 
exorbitant demands would only be temporary, an(J that peace 
would bring with it relief and abundance: during the first 
years of peace, promises of retrenchment in progress ope¬ 
rated to appease their discontent; but when year after year 
passes, and the amount of taxation is still found most 
weighty and distressing, the sufferers beoome painfully dis- 
ajrf)ointed and clamorous. Even the most patient and reve¬ 
rential men begin to inquire into the system which bt^ars 
upon them so heavily, and to look with an invidious eye 
on the receivers of the public money. They judge of the 
tree by its fruits: their painful sense of the effects is trans- 
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ferred to the cause. They listen with attention to criticisms 
on the Constitution, and a new light beams within them, 
when the character, the interest, and the working, of the 
House of Commons, as at present constructed, are made evi¬ 
dent. Nothing short of impenetrable stupidity could make 
the English people continue to trust a House to which they 
owe such immoderate burdens, and from which they have 
at length ceased to expect relief. 

These two causes taken together—diffusion of knowledge, 
and unrelenting taxation—sufficiently explain the growing dis¬ 
credit of that system which passed current with the thinking 
men of the last century. Taken as it now stands in public 
opinion, the English Government seems approaching to the 
condition of the old despotism of France, prior to the K^vo- 
lution of 1789. Its anomalies, its abuses, its want of system 
and coherence througliout, its immoral and corruptive effects 
upon the whole community—are becoming too palpable and 
revolting to make it suffice as an engine of taxation. The 
men of wit and eloquence, like Mr. Canning, who undertook 
to deck out all these hideous deformities—arcem faeere ex 
cloaca —have passed away, and few new oratorso venture to 
risk their reputation ,6n the same dangerous ground. We 
mqy^ even congratulate oiMrselves on possessing a Ministry 
whose disapprobation of the existing system has been un¬ 
equivocally proclaimed. At such a juncture, therefore, there 
is every reason to expect that the perilous consequences of 
keeping up the disgraced machinery will be duly appreci¬ 
ated, and that some attempts to amend it will no longer be 
postponed. 

But whetlj^r such attempts will be sincere or deceptive— 
judicious or mistaken—comprehensive or superficial—is a 
point by no meaus equally certain. It is nevertheless of 
incalculable consd^uence. For, if the real defects of the 
existing representation are not accurately conceived—if tfie 
general principles, from whence alone these defects arise, are 
not laid bare and kept in mind—we run much risk of having 
some new delusion palmed upon us, equally objectionable 
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in substance with the present, whereby misgovernment may 
be rendered, for another half century, decorous and endurable. 
The workings of the sinister interest may be reproduced 
under another name, and with a slight variation in the 
external forms, unless the public are taught to recognise and 
detect the seeds of evil in an untried scheme, before its 
bitter fruits shall have been actually tasted. 

There is much reason to fear tlmt the amendments con¬ 
templated by the Whig Ministry will be of this insufficient 
description—that they will apply themselves rather to clear 
away the obnoxious symptoms of a rotten system, than to 
redress the real source of mischief. The various speeches 
of Whig Eeformers within the last ten years, and the doc- 
trihes broached in the great Party Eeview, display so errro- 
neous a conception of the real vices of our representative 
system, and so decided an aversion to the only effectual 
remedies, that gentlemen of that school can scarcely be 
expected to recommend any such Eeform §,8 will really im¬ 
part a new heart and spirit to the Sovereign Council. It 
will be something, indeed, to obtain even a partial Eeform; 
and when we reflect on the opposition which the Borough- 
liolders are likely to offer, a Ministry may deserve our 
thanks for accomplishing something widely removed from 
perfection. But it is of the last importance that the public 
should accej)t such a Eeform only for what it is worth— 
that they should not mistake it for the whole improvement 
requisite—and that they should continue to withhold their 
confidence from the Parliament until it be so *elected as to 
afford them full and adequate securities for good govern¬ 
ment. 

It is to assist in guarding against this error that the 
present pamphlet is composed. Assuming that some Eeform 
is admitted to be necessary, I am anxious to place in relief 
the leading features which are essential to its efficacy— 
to expose those mis-statements of its real end, and those 
sophisms as to the means, whereby half miglit be passed 
upon us for the whole, or changes of name and form for 
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newl^ acquired securities—and to signalize, especially, some 
of the fallacies which I think most likely to mislead a 
Whig Ministry. In the year 1821, I published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Statement of the Question of Parliamentary 
Reform,* in refutation of an article in No. 61 of the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review.* That article, ostensibly a review of Mr. 
Bentham’s work on Radical Reform, contained an elaborate 
exposition of the Reviewer’s ideas on the subject of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, and an earnest and deliberate recom¬ 
mendation of the theory of representation by classes, as the 
best security for a good Parliament. 8ome of the remarks 
which I then offered, in reply to that Reviewer, appear to 
me suitable to the present juncture, a^d I shall embody the 
substance of them in the following pages. 
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When a people first awake to a strong feeling of discontent 
against Institutions of long standing, their indignation will 
seldom be directed in due proportion against all the ob¬ 
jectionable parts. Accident brings to their view some one 
of the i^any ramifications of evil in a glaring manner, and 
at an opportune moment: while others, no less mischievous 
in themseWes, either are not obtruded so indecently on the 
public, or find it otherwise occupied^ and thus escape notice. 
This disproportionate and partial perception not only has 
the effect of retarding the proper outcry against unobserved 
abuses, but tends farther to keep out of view those great 
principles which connect one abuse with another, and which 
form the common source of all of them. Where the evil is 
thus imperfectly conceived, the remedies demanded are 
likely to be equally incomplete and superficial. 

Something of this sort is discernible in<|the clamours 
raised against the Ilepresentative System. Men fasten upon 
some special incongruity or aborainatio]|j, as if the removal 
of it were the grand object to bo effected by a Keforrn. 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, are great ^‘ities, 
important enough to have their interests protected by 
Ilepresentatives of their own : Old Sariim, Gatton, and 
Weobly .are insignificant hamlets, yet their interests are 
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bettqi protected than those of the three greatest manufac¬ 
turing cities in England. As long as the argument for 
Reform is thus put, its opponents meet it satisfactorily, by 
showing that, if the suffrage were transferred from the three 
hamlets to the three cities above-mentioned, all things else 
remaining unchanged, the residents in the latter would be 
neither better nor worse protected than they are at present. 
In like manner some persons exclaim against the open 
bribery at the Liverpool election, or against the severity 
of the Duke of Newcastle in expelling his tenants at 
Newark, and are anxious that such transactions should be 
prevented in future. But here, too, it is easy to reply, that 
little would be gained by tying men down to bribe in secret, 
and with some degree of coyness and ceremony. Nor is it 
without reason that the Duke of Newcastle complains of 
having been held up as a single and unique tyrant, while 
other landlords are accomplishing the same end with greater 
certainty and good fortune. 

Such abuses are indeed indefensible; but they ought to be 
attacked, not as vicious excrescences on a system sound in 
the main, but as symptoms, rather gross and magnified, of 
widespread internal coil’uption. The system of representa¬ 
tion should be surveyed, conceived, and criticised, as a 
whole: the purposes which it ought to answer should be 
compared with its actual workings; and it should be ac¬ 
counted a blessing or an injury according as the one of 
these coincides with or departs from the other. No Reform 
can be treated as complete which does not render the Repre¬ 
sentative Body on the whole an efficient and trustworthy 
instrument ol^ood government. 

That which the i)eoplo require at the hands of their 
Government is, projection for their persons, their earnings, 
,<iud their inheritances: good, accessible, cheap, and speedy 
justice, for settling private disputes, and for bringing 
offenders to punishment: together with an adequate public 
force, for ensuring execution of the laws, and for keeping 
off external enemies. No less sacred is the duty, though 
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reserved for unborn statesmen to fulfil, of ensuring tg tlie 
poorer classes universally the largest attainable amount of 
instruction; I would add, of protecting them against 
indigence, were I»»not persuaded that well directed instruc¬ 
tion would implant in them the habit of regulating their 
own numbers, and thus of maintaining wages, by their own 
prudence, at the proper level. To pay for all these services, 
adequate taxes—not insignificant in amount, even under the 
best management—must, of course, be levied. 

All this may be summed up in a few* comprehensive 
words: but, in reality, it comprises an unceasing series of 
laborious acts and painful supervision, suffieient to weary 
the zeal and fret thg temper of benevolence itself: it calls 
for* complete devotion of time, on the part of some of the 
ablest heads in the community: nor has the man ever yet 
existed, who could continue engaged in such employments 
without wishing to leave them half-performed. The nature 
of the case forbids that free competition, which ensures 
steady perseverance in the most repulsive private pro¬ 
fessions : for every public servant is necessarily a temporary 
monopolist* On the other hand, if there be this temptation 
to elude the obligations incident to’.pllice, there is a motive 
yet more unconquerable to'multiply demands for taxes: to 
create pretences for palliating unlimited expenditure; and 
to acquire ascendency, or gratify liberality, at the expense 
of the public purse. 

To counteract, as much as may be, such overwhelming 
temptations, a feeling of anxious responsibility must be kept 
up in the minds of Government functionaries; and the 
romancers of the last age, complimenting the House of 
Commons at the expense of King, Peers, and subordinates, 
were pleased to assign that House as^the body through 
whom responsibility was to be ensured. Not that Members 
of Parliament were supposed to be endued with any i|iborn 
virtue greater than that of gentlemen in office whom it was 
their business to watch: but their aptitude was affirmed to 
be derived from their being elected periodically by the 
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peopl^. Election by the people, real or supposed, was the 
ultimate source of security. 

The framers of this seducing picture, misled by common 
parlance and tradition, overlooked the fact<#that elections by 
the people were a pure fiction: that the persons who elected 
formed only a fraction of the people ; and that to this 
electoral fraction, in the last resort, all the security was to 
be traced. According as the majority of the electors had 
interests identified with or opposed to the people, would 
be the security’for good government arising from election. 
If the former, then security would be real and efficacious: if 
the latter, theU not only would there be no real security 
to the people, but the pretended security would be a source 
of great separate evil, inasmuch as the House of Commons 
would be under the same temptations to neglect and abuse 
their trust as the functionaries whom they were assumed 
to control. To take precautions against King, Peers, and 
Public Officers in general, is sufficiently difficult: but if the 
House of Commons and the electors bo also interested in 
mis-government, the very idea and possibility of precaution 
becomes extinct; and the phalanx against the* people is 
multiplied, strengthened, and rendered more irresistible than 
it could be by any other contrivance imaginable. 

If the electors form only a small fraction of the people, 
they and fhe persons whom they choose must inevitably have 
a greater interest in conniving at misgovernment and 
sharing in its benefits, than in the obnoxious task which 
a rigid duty towards the people would impose upon them. 
A small fraction, set apart and vested with power, may at 
particular emergencies act in behalf of the people against 
some common enemy: as the old French Parliaments occa¬ 
sionally resisted tlie enormities of the court; but their 
uniform tendency, iere and elsewhere, now and in ancient 
times, has been directly opposite. It is fruitless to search 
for any peculiar set of men, exempted by peculiar virtue, 
or by station in society, from this predominant disposition. 
Individuals, superior to these and even to greater temp- 
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tations, may doubtless be accidentally found: but if our 
earth were blest with any such celestial breed, elections 
and electors would be superfluous altogether. Government 
ojOficere might on that supposition be trusted to perform 
their duties without any control, or a King and Peers to 
control them without any Commons. It really implies an 
insult both to King and to Peers to suppose that they can 
derive any accession of virtue from Commons chosen by a 
narrow electoral fraction, and thus under the same mis¬ 
leading influences as themselves. Wlioever is of this 
opinion, must imagine the King and the Peers to be worse 
than ordinary men : a supposition which the true theories of 
Government do not by any means countenance. 

The great question, therefore, with regard to the electoral 
body, will always be, are they few or many ? Do they form 
a laige or a small proportion of the people ? If many in 
name and appearance, are they all so protected that each 
elector counts for a separate and independent unit ? Unless 
such questions can be satisfactorily answered, the whole 
process of election will certainly bo useless, and, probably, 
w orse thaik useless; productive by its own working of much 
separate and j)eculiar evil. • ^ * 

How they are to be answiered in England, Lord Grey in 
vain warned the country by his memorable Petition of 1793. 
The truth then proclaimed, is now better known and less 
disputed. Less than 200 families, partly Peers, partly Com¬ 
moners, return the majority of the Lower House. Of the 
remaining minority, a largo proportion ow^'O their return to 
money or local infliien(;e—to electors who vote from hope of 
gain or from fear of loss: and the handful which remains, 
chosen by a few electoral bodies under very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, serve only to show what the^House might be if 
the whole system were amended. 

When this wonderful paucity of the real, determining, 
electors is thus made out to us, we see at once that the 
Constitution is now and long has been only an oligarchy 
governing under certain forms and ceremonies. So long as 
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it retains this character, no improvement is to be hoped for. 
So long as the House of* Commons is chosen by a small 
fraction of the community, the community will derive from 
its existence no security which they would not have enjoyed 
equally well without it, from King and Peers only. Paucity 
of the real electors is the grand, the specific evil: multi¬ 
plication of the real electors, until they cease to have a 
separate interest from the community, must be the vital, 
the effectual remedy. Nothing short of this can regenerate 
the body chosen. It is useless to substitute one small body 
in place of another, under pretence of picking out rich or 
enlightened individuals; it is useless to render the small 
body a trifle larger, until they become pauci^ instead of 
pauciores or paucissimi: it is equally useless to prescribe new 
forms, or to invent new fictions, by way of giving respect¬ 
ability to their proceedings. Let other circumstances be as 
they may, if the electors remain a narrow minority, elections 
will be in the last result just*what they are now: and the 
tree, deriving nutriment from the same pernicious soil— 
radice in Tartara tendens —will still continue to bear its 
bitter and poisonous fruits. • 

Among those doctrines, which divert the public eye from 
the real vices of our representation, there is none more 
current or more easily received than that of founding the 
Representative System on property—of making property the 
ham of the .elective franchise. The sense put upon these 
words, indeed, is neither uniform nor well-defined: but all 
the fluctuations in their meaning appear reducible to 
two leading distinctions, which 1 propose successively to 
examine. 

Some persons, when they affirm that property is ,the only 
suitable basis for representation, seem to intend that every 
man should be vested with an elective power proportioned to 
his fortune—thaf the weight of each in determining the 
meinbers to be chosen should be measured by the amount of 
property which he possesses. Because (they maintain), the 
richer a man is, the greater the stake which he has in the 
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country—the greater his interest in the preservation and 
augmentation of its wealth and power. If this principle 
were openly followed out, without equivocation or disguise, 
we should see the votes of men graduated and valued: there 
w§uld be voters of one star, two stars, three stars, and so on, 
as there are in the lists of East India Proprietors: and 
perhaps Sir Kichard Arkwright, and Mr. Alexander Baring, 
by virtue of the countless stars which would stand opposite 
to their names, might be deemed qualified to return a 
member between them. 

But the reasoning, on which any such.preference to great 
proprietors is founded, is altogether untenable and fallacious. 
Not only is it untrue*that they have a greater interest than 
shiall proprietors, or non-proprietors, in good government, 
but it may be clearly shown that they have much less. 
Among all the obligations which a good government ought 
to discharge towards a body of citizens, there is none of 
which the omission will not* be far more painfully felt by 
the small than by the great proprietor. Suppose the course 
of justicb to be dilatory, expensive, or corrupt. By all these 
circumstances the small proprietor is ruinously aggrieved: 
the course of his industry is interrupted or cut off: that 
constant aggregation of pejty savings, without which he 
cannot leave his family in the condition occupied by himself, 
is rendered impossible; and if he escapes loss or fraud in his 
own person, he is sure to be called on to rescue less fortunate 
friends or kinsmen. The great proprietor, on the other 
hand, is far less exposed to injury from such sources :• he is 
embarrassed by no .daily calling: his w'ealth attracts around 
him a host of private dependants, who conspire to protect 
him against the world without, and enable him almost to 
dispense with the shield of law : while he acquires a power, 
frightful indeed to society, but profitable to himself, of 
dealing out unredressed outrage to othets. The state of 
society throughout Europe during the middle ages aliiply 
attests that which is here stated: and if the administration 
of our law were to recede from what it is now to what it was 
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three or four centuries ago, the blow to the mMdling 
the poor would be inconceivably severe, whil^ the great 
proprietors would gain in one way as much as th^y lost in 
the other. • 

Take, again, the economy of the public revenue. It^ 
the small, not the great, proprietor, whose interest in this 
desirable object is most powerful. For though the latter 
pays a larger positive sum in the shape of taxes, yet any 
given proportion of a large income subtracts much less from 
the enjoyments of the possessor than the same proportion of 
a small one: and, what is more important still, whenever 
excessive taxes are raised, it is the great proprietor who 
stands the best chance of determining the parties to be 
benefited by them. High taxation is to the rest of thh 
community pure, uncompensated, sacrifice: to the great 
proprietor it is sacrifice on the one side, with the prospect 
of patronage on the other. In no case is he injured by this 
description of misgovernment much as the small pro* 
prietor; frequently, he proves a considerable gainer by it. 

But if the great proprietor is less interested than the small 
in the performance of the obvious duties of government, still 
more is this true with .regard to the remote and exalted 
obligations. What member of the community has so little 
to gain by diffusing instruction among the poor, as a very 
rich man ? He sees and hears less of them than any one 
else: and as he is always able to pay for the services of the 
choice few among them, his comfort is scarcely at all affected 
by the good or bad character of the mass. With respect, 
again, to the moral effect of the government—*to its influence, 
so prodigious either to good or to evil on the minds and 
character of the citizens. Is the great proprietor more 
interested than others in so constructing all its machinery 
^8 to encourage probity, industry, and self-denial, and to 
discountenance fraud, rapacity, and improvidence ? In this, 
as in*the other cases, he will be found to have little or no 
interest in that salutary moral teaching which would be the 
first of all blessings to every other man in the community. 
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^ kim the pi«v4lence^ of suck habits would be a loss of 
cousequeneCi. of ‘ ascendancy, of admiration. His position 
commands him to cherish far more unworthy and immoral 
dispositions among the community f to spread abroad that 
ov^weening and prostrate veneration of wealth, which not 
only softens all scruples as to the mode of acquisition, but 
effaces true dignity of character, and renders men the pliant 
instruments of any one who can help them on in life: to 
plant in every one’s bosom a passion for that show and osten¬ 
tation, which none indeed can successfully exhibit except the 
rich themselves, but which every one may pant after and 
affect, until he loses both the relish for simple and accessible 
enjoyments, and the feeling of sympathy and brotherhood 
with men of inferior style. How lamentably such defects eat 
up the happiness and taint the springs of beneficence among 
the rniddling and the poor, is abundantly manifest: how they 
have been fostered in England under the baneful ascendency 
of wealth in large masses, is matter of remark to all who 
compare it with the Continent. 

It is th^n demonstrable, that the great proprietors are the 
precise persons in the nation to whom good government in 
all its branches is the least essentials sind, if so, what pre¬ 
tence remains for arming them with any peculiar influence 
in the choice of memb('Ts of Parliament? Loose language, 
assisted by rooted habits of deference and idolatry, have cast 
*a dense cloud in men’s minds over this important subject. 
Our terminology rudely bisects* the community into rich 
and poor—men of property and men of no property: and 
hence an association grows up in our thoughts between men 
of property and the institution of property. The deep respect, 
which deservedly belongs and has always been paid to that 
inestimable institution, is transferred mechanically to those 
who are surnamed after it: they come to be consicUired as 
its guardian angels and natural protector*: while such as 
refuse submission to them are vilified as if destitute of*the 
just feelings towards property. But the truth is, that these 
men of property have no other interest in the institution of 
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property than that which they possess in common with the 
mass of smaller proprietors, whom we so vaguely huddle 
together as men of no j^roperty. To become an instrument 
of benefit to his country, a great proprietor ought to act, not 
upon that narrow interest w^hicjh connects him with o|her 
great proprietors, but upon that more extended interest 
which binds him to all proprietors whatever. He must con¬ 
descend to confound himself with their ranks, to join in the 
prosecution of objects by which he benefits only in common 
with them, and to catch a portion of the modesty, the 
assiduous habits, and the demand for unbought sympathy 
appertaining to their station. In place of that curse of 
English society—small proprietors apeiug the imperfections 
of the groat—true benevolence would teach the great ‘pro¬ 
prietors to imbibe the virtues of the small. But never will 
they do this so long as a peculiar and privileged interference 
in elections is reserved for them: so long as peculiar elec¬ 
toral rights fence them off conspicuously from the remain¬ 
ing: communitv, and thus both entice and enable them to 
conspire for their separate interest ; and so long as un¬ 
principled expectants are tempted to look to them lor 
promotion, apart frdm-the approving voice of public opinion. 

But if there be no ground for privileging great pro|)rietors 
on prc'tence of superior interest in good government, as little 
reason is there for doing so on the score of superior know¬ 
ledge and intelligence. Admitting it for the present to bo 
true, that without such aids as can only be procured by 
persons possessing a certain moderate income, such as 100^. 
per annum, no one .can acquire sufficient instruction to per¬ 
form the functions of elector—admitting that moderate in¬ 
come affords a just presumption of capacity as (iompared 
with very low income—yet to rate the understandings of 
men throughout ^ the whole scale in proportion to their 
wealth, would b6 a measurement altogether perverse and un¬ 
warrantable. Superior income is not only an inaccurate test 
in individual cases, but it affords no ground for guessing at 
the capacities of men, «^ven as a g^meral rule. A man of 
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100?. or 200?. a-year, who lives in a considerable city, enjoys 
opportunities for mental improvement, not perhaps equalling 
those which richer men might command, but far exceeding 
those which the majority of them ever tui*p to account. 
Individuals who will labour to instruct themselves are in¬ 
deed rare in this class : but they are also rare amongst the 
classes who possess 1000?., 2000?., or 5000?. per annum ; and 
the ordinary literature and periodicals form the stock read¬ 
ing of the one as well as of the other. In comparing men of 
middling incomes, from 100?. per annum upwards, there is 
no presumption of superior capacity on either side: but when 
we reach the very high figuj-es in tlie scale, it will be found 
that not only is therS no presumption in favour of mental 
eminence, but there is a probability not easy to bo rebutted 
against it. The position and circumstances of a very rich 
man cut- off all motive to mental labour: ho is caressed 
and deified by his circle without any of those toils whereby 
others purchase an attentive liearing; and the purple, the 
fine linen, and the sumptuous fare every day, of Dives, are 
impediments to solid improvement, liardly less fatal than 
the sores ai^d wretchedness of Lazarus. 

I trust that I have now shown that» neither on the ground 
of S 2 )Ocial interest in favour of good government nor on that 
of j^resumed mental superiority, are the great proprietors 
entitled to j^i’ivilego or ascendency in the representative 
system. Protection they will of course receive, in common 
with *all other proprietors: but if they seek pre-eminence, 
they must be content to earn it by evidences of superior 
worth and ability. Equalize their j)olitical i)osition as much 
as you will, the prejudices of mankind are sure to turn the 
scale more or less in their favour: their private munificence 
confounds itself with and enhances thqjir public services; 
and the eyes of the unambitious many eagerly look for merit 
where they are predisposed to pay deferened. 

That property should be the. basis of representation, £hen, 
in su^h sense as to award greater ele(5tive influence to the 
large proprietor than to the small, is a proposition altogether 

c 2 
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inadmiKsible. No sacrifice, indeed, can be too great to pro¬ 
tect property; but as this institution is of incalculable 
benefit to the whole mass of smaller proprietors, a legislature 
chosen by all^of them together, great and small alike, is as 
sure to protect property, as to guard personal safety. And 
the great proprietors will be no less certain of enjoying 
security in common with the rest, than of being debarred 
from all undue usurpations beyond; for the same insti¬ 
tutions which shut them out from the latter, guarantee to 
them the former. 

There is another sense in which some persons propose to 
make property the basis of xepresentation. They are of 
opinion that no one who does not enjoy an income of a 
certain given amount, ought to exorcise any political rights: 
to all above' that minimum, they would award equal, not 
graduated, elective power; all belovs^ it they would dis¬ 
franchise without exception. Some indeed are more in¬ 
dulgent, others more rigorous in determining the point of 
actual exclusion : but the principle of exclusion is the same 
with all. 

The reasonings sometimes advanced on behalf of this 
opinion appear to imply that no person below the appointed 
minimum has any interest in preserving property: that 
property is an institution beneficial indeed to a* fortunate 
minority, but injurious and oppressive to the remaining 
multitude ; and that if the interest of the latter were con¬ 
sulted, not only existing possessions would be divided but the 
institution itself would be swept away. This theory of pro¬ 
perty, fatal as it would prove to the continuance of the insti¬ 
tution, except in the most degraded state of the human 
intelligence, is not unfrequently resorted to by aristocratical 
advocates, when they wish to alarm the ‘middling classes 
into uncomplaining submission. 

It is fortimate that a just comprehension of the interests 
of all holds out brighter prospects. So far from being 
injured by the institution of property, the multitude h|,ve a 
deep and lasting interest in its continuance. No set of men, 
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whether all poor, or all rich, or some poor and some rich, 
«an possibly liT^ together in society without some rules to 
define what shall be enjoyed by one and what by another. 
One man, by virtue of these rules, may acquire a greater 
amount of enjoyment than another, but ihe fixity and ob¬ 
servance of the rules is as much necessary to the continuous 
sequence of smaller acquisitions as to the safe enjoyment of 
the greater. One man, in like manner, may turn the air 
and the sun to greater account than another;. but these 
beneficent influences are alike indis})ensable to all. Here 
and there a being may be discovered so destitute and un¬ 
happy as to be inaccessible to any additional suffering: to 
have no enjoyment op*( 2 n to him, except that whicli he can 
find unappropriated, or that which he can siiatch by force; 
to be, in other words, in the position to which all man¬ 
kind would bo reduced, if no laws of property were known 
or respected. Hut such cases are rare exceptions to the 
ordinary lot of the many, who derive a steady subsistence 
from the uninterrupted exercise of their industry. Scanty 
as this subsistence too frequently is, it would be intercepted 
altogether i| the s.‘d‘ety of property became a matter even of 
reasonable doubt: for it arises from the*outlay of capitalists, 
made only under assured prospect of return, and l eady to be 
withhcdd the moment future acquisitions can no longer be 
reckoned on. D(‘prived of all means of recruiting his little 
fund, the poor labourer passes from assured subsistence into 
absolute and irremediable starvation. 

The disfranchisement of the body of the poor, then, cannot 
for a moment be sustained on the pretence that they have 
no interest in the maintenance of property. They have 
at least as great an interest in its stability as the rich : for 
even a temporary suspension of its laws >|'ould deprive them 
of existence, while the rich might stand some feeble chance 
of defending and reserving to themselves Iheir pre-existing 
hoard. 

But are the poor wise enough to recogm’se and act upon 
this interest ? Many reasoners contend that they are not; 
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and hence, in general, the reluctance to bestow on them 
political rights: though there are not wantifig persons wliof 
inconsistently enough, protest against universal suffrage, 
both on one ground and on the other; insisting on the one 
hand that the bo^ of the poor have a real interest hostile 
to property, and reproaching the poor on the other for their 
brutish ignorance in not venerating so sacred and beneficent 
an institution. 

The ignorance of the body of the people is a ground for 
their disfranchisement far more plausible than the former, 
because, to a certain extent, the fact is undeniable. No one 
can dispute that they ought to be, and might be, much 
more carefully educated than they at present. Yet I 
feel well persuaded that their ignorance, comparatively to 
other classes, has been greatly over-stated, and in parti¬ 
cular that no evidence can be adduced of unfriendly feel¬ 
ings, in the • generality of them, towards the institution of 
proj)erty. 

Is there any error or prejudice now current among the 
poorer classes, to which a parallel cannot be produced among 
the richer ? If they are taunted with their -hostility to 
machinery, may they'not recriminate on the landlords by 
pointing to the Usury Laws and to the Corn Laws? If 
their misapprehension of the principle of population is cited 
as an evidence of stupidity, how will the squires and parsons, 
and the parochial chiefs in general, stand exonerated from 
the like imputation ? 

To me it appears that the poorer classes in general have 
an understanding sufficiently just, docile, and unprejudiced, 
to elect, and to submit to, the same legislators whom the 
middling classes themselves, if they voted apart and voted 
secretly, would sii?gle out. But assuming the contrary to 
be the fac^t, as so many sincere reformers believe and lament 
—admitting that the poor are at the present moment un¬ 
prepared for the elective franchise—expedients may yet be 
found for allaying the apprehensions of the middling classes, 
without either degrading the lower by perpetual exclusion, 
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or neglecting to provide for the duties of Government 
towards them. 

Reasoning on this admission, we should of course acquiesce, 
under a certain modification, in the principle that property 
should at present form the basis of representation,—not 
under the belief that men of property had any superior 
interest in good government, but because, under the exist¬ 
ing difficulties in obtaining, and carelessness in diffusing, 
knowledge, few persons below a certain amount of income 
could be presumed to have yet acquired mental aj^titude 
lor the .elective function. It cannot with any pretence of 
reason be maintaincjd, that a man of lOOZ. annual income 
lias not enjoyed fulF facilities for instructing himself up 
to‘the requisite pitcli. A pecuniary qualific.ation, there¬ 
fore, if fixed at lOOZ. annual income, would embrace no 
one, as far as could be reasonably presumed, unworthy of 
tlie trust. 

It has been stated that a qualification of lOOZ. annual 
income would comprehend a million of electors: but if the 
conjecture were not (ionfirmed by actual returns, I should 
think it Requisite to lower the qualification until that^ 
number was ift-tained. No number'd* voters falling much 
short of a million, (!ould possibly pu{ out of sight and out 
of apprehension that first of all evils, a separate interest 
from the community; and in order to purchase such a 
certainty, it would be well worth while to submit to such 
slight depression in the scale of instruction as might be 
incurred by introducing persons of an income the next 
degree below lOOZ. per annum. Nor could any reasonable 
alarmist anticipate either hostility to property, or general 
unsoundness of views, from the richest million in tlio 
country. They might as soon be imq^ined to surrender 
England to a foreign^ enemy, or to plant in it the seeds of 
an epidemic disease, as to invade or unsettle the sanctity 
of property. 

A representative system including one million of voters, 
properly distributed and protected, would be that almost 
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all ^ in Parliamentary Keform which a distinguished orator* 
unworthily predicated of the proposal to admit members 
from three or four great towns. 

It would purify the Government, thoroughly, at once and 
for ever, of that deep and inveterate oligarchical taint which 
now infects it in every branch. The Old Man of the Sea 
would be shaken from our backs, never more to resume his 
gripe. The interest and well-being of the middling classes 
would become the predominant object of solicitude, and 
would be followed out with earnest and single-hearted perse¬ 
verance. Economy in the state expenditure; unremitting 
advance towards perfection in the law and in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; entire abstinence from ambitious or un¬ 
necessary wars: all these great results would be eusured by 
such a legislature as completely as the most ardent patriot 
could desire. Nor would it iail to operate a wholesome 
change in the public sentiment, and to root out or mitigate 
many of our wide-spread national vices. It would sup 2 )ress 
that avidity for patronage which now renders so many 
fathers of families petitioners at the doors of ’ the neigh- 
^ bouring great: it would lower the value of the j’ich man’s 
nod, and teach men to earn advance in the *world, not by 
• clinging to his skirts, but by Ijmir own industry and their 
own frugality; and it would eradicate the proneness to 
local jobbing which the imperfect constitution of parishes 
and corporate bodies so fatally implants and so abundantly 
remunerates. Legislators so chosen must be men of iirst- 
rate intelligence, whose discussions would rectify and elevate 
the tone of political reasoning throughout the whole 
country—men in whom the accident of birth and connection 
w'ould be eclipsed by the splendour of their personal qualities 
—identified in hej^-t and spirit with the happiness of the 
middling classes—and no less qualified, by laborious com¬ 
pletion of their own mental training, to serve as an example 
and an incentive to aspiring youth. 


* H. Brougham, 1830. 
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A constituency of one million of voters would infallibly 
bring about these signal and beneficent results, without the 
slightest loss or peril to any one, except to those who are 
receiving undue gains or exercising a malignant influence. 
The very idea of peril to the middling classes is unreason¬ 
able and absurd: they would themselves form the con¬ 
stituent body, and the acquisition to them in every way 
would be incalculable. Nor would it prove injurious to the 
tranquil man, who enjoys his afiiuence apart, without seeking 
to club with the oligarchical confederacy. Such a person 
has really no interest distinct from that of the middling 
class; he suffers at present imder their grievances, and 
would partake in their benefits under an improved system. 
To* wealthy individuals of superior ability and benevolence, 
it would be highly gratifying and consolatory: since it 
would cut off the perennial source of those abuses against 
which they have been vainly striving in det^l. 

There needs but one addition to render such an electoral 
system every thing .wliich the widest philanthropy could 
aim at.* A provision should be annexed to it, gradually 
lowering t^e qualilicjitioii at the end of certain fixed periods, 
so as to introduce successively fresh Votbrs, and after a certain 
period to render the suffrage nearly co-extensive with the 
community. The interval might be employed in improving 
and extending education, so as to remove the only valid 
ground which is now supposed to command the disl ranch ise- 
meiit of the poor.* 

This very deficiency in the poor, on which the necessity 
of their present exclusion is founded, demonstrates the vast 
importance of impressing on the Government peculiar mo¬ 
tives to enlighten them. What portrait shall we draw of a 
government, under which four-fifths of the male adults are 
so degraded in understanding, as to be incapable of forming 
any opinion on the laws to which £heir obe*dience is exacted, 

* I owe the suggestion of' this gi-adiial enlargement of the 
franchise to ah excellent weekly journal—the Examiner. 
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and to be destitute, therefore, of that rational attachment 
towards them which assists and seconds so materially the 
operations of justice ?* If their stupidity be really so de¬ 
plorable* as to leave them ignorant whether they owe grati¬ 
tude or execration to their laws and their legislators, it is 
impossible to make exertions too speedy or too strenuous 
to amend it. Under a government faithful and energetic 
in the performance of all its duties, such mental darkness 
would be rapidly dispelled, and the reason for continued dis¬ 
franchisement would disappear along with it. But inasmuch 
as among all the duties of Government, those which it owes 
to the poor are the most liable to be neglected, the deter¬ 
mination of periods for gradualJj expending to them the 
sufirage would serve as a spur to quicken inactivity, and* a*8 
an admonition to prevent forgetfulness. And it is but too 
possible, that a body of representatives, perfect and admir¬ 
able for the middling classes, might be less keenly alive to 
the importance of elevating the condition and assuring the 
independence of the laborious many. If they seriously con¬ 
templated perpetual disfranchisement—if they considered 
the many, not as minors requiring farther tuition, but as 
half-witted by nature' and smitten with inherent incapacity 
—they would be slow in comiuunicating to them ac^quire- 
ments not deemed available to any ultimate end, and only 
‘sharpening the sense of an humiliating exclusion. 

A constituency of a million of voters, h-owever, even taken 
apart and without any such‘gradual enlargement, would 
effect a change so great and desirable, that 1 should deeply 
regret to abate the demand for it by thus showing that it 
w’ould not accomjglish every thing. The poor, though not 
permitted to vote, would partake in its benefits: not merely 
bj^the diminution ff taxes, and by such amendments in the 
law as would open to them the avenues of justice, but also 
by the improved character of the wealthy and middling 
class, and by the more frequent prevalence of sober and 
useful virtues in the place of ostentatious frivolity. 

If it be once determined that the constituency shall in- 
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elude a million of voters, M is better to select tliem by an 
uniform income qualification than by any other. No just 
excuse can be given for preference on such an occasion, 
except presumed mental superiority: and though the infer¬ 
ence derived from income is by no means free from objection, 
I know not any better which can be obtained. If the 
aggregate of voters were smaller, certain professions and 
occupations might be resorted ' to, as affording adequate 
evidence of mental capacity: but it will be found that the 
richest million will embrace all those whose occupation or 
profession could have been thus singled out as presumptive 
testimony. 

The endless varieties of qualification in different English 
boroughs appear more like an olio of anomalous customs, 
than like the methodical workings of a reasonable Legis¬ 
lature. But the principle of uniform qualification has been 
impugned, and that of multiform qualification maintained, 
by some reasoners of note, who have insisted on the propriety 
of rendering the representative system a representation of 
classes, hot of individuals. That theory I shall now examine. 


In combating the principle of strengthening the great 
proprietors at elections, I have supposed it to be acted 
upon openly and avowedly, by allotting a number of votes 
to each man proportioned to the amount of his property. 
Such a regulation, however, is repugnant to the general 
habits of English elections. Immense as the influence of 
groat proprietors is at present, it is still exercised under 
a thin disguise, which enables men to quibble about its 
amount, and sometimes, when it suits their purpose, even 
to contest its reality. The conditions under which it is exer¬ 
cised, unhappily, aggravate its inherent mischief: for while 
they nowise serve to restrain or purify the oligarchical 
influence, they render its modus operandi such as to keep 
the minds of the people venal, open to intrigue in all shapes, 
athirst for irregular patronage, and insensible to any public 
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prineiple.' But Englisli thinkers Jiave become familiar with 
this practice of attaining by stealth ends obnoxious to avow; 
and those who, in tlieir plans of reform, leave the olig¬ 
archical preponderance,still unabated, usually seek for some 
new contrivance to screen its working, and to mystify its 
real character. What is called the class system of repre¬ 
sentation, advocated in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ as well as 
in other places, is a contrivance of this description. 

The plan of the class system is to divide the citizens into 
various classes; each consisting of individuals bound together 
by some interest common to them all, but separate from 
the rest of the citizens. Thus we are to have one class of 
merchants, and* another of landholders: and each of these 
is to elect representatives, intended to watch specially over 
the interests of their several classes, and to see that those 
interests are adequately protected in parli.ament. Each repre¬ 
sentative is supposed peculiarly cognizant of the interests 
of his own class, and under special obligation to promote 
and prefer them. No uniform qualification for voters (we 
are told), either founded on property or on any other prin¬ 
ciple, could ensure the election of members either acquainted 
with the interests of *th^8e various classes, or animated with 
competent zeal to watch over them. The interests of the 
class of merchants will not be protected unless that class 
elects representatives: tha same with the class of landholders, 
and with the rest. Whoever would see this theory explained 
and vindicated at length, should consult the article on 
Reform in No. 61 of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

Let us consider th^ simplest particular case which can be 
imagined to answer the conditions of the theory. Suppose 
three claves, landholders, merchants, and lawyers, each 
jaiturning one memlier, or each an equal number of members, 
to form a governing body. Each member comes exclusively 
devoted to the service of his own class: but as no measure 
can be adopted without a majority, two out of the trium¬ 
virate must combine: and that combination can only take 
place by mutual concessions on the part of the two allies, 
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each consenting to drop such part of his respective class 
interest as may interfere with the class interest of the other. 
Tliose two out of the three will combine whose alliance can 
be accomplished with the smallest sacrifice of their respective 
class interests. But when two out of the three have com¬ 
bined, the concurrence of the third becomes a matter of no 
importance. llis interest, therefore, and the interest of his 
class, is completely disregarded. The two allies, who, as a 
majority, are in possession of the governing power, would be 
unfaithful deputies of their respective classes, were they to 
concede anything in favour of a colleague with whose co¬ 
operation tliey can dispense. 

^ How then is the epd answered of affording protection to 
each of the separate class interests ? It is so far from being 
attained, that each and every one of them remains unpro¬ 
tected. The moment that the* members begin discussion, 
it must become apparent that each class interest excludes 
the rest: and that to ensure protection to one of them is 
to deny it to the others. Either the assembly has a majority 
of its members returned by one particular class, or it has not. 
If the former, then the dominant class interest is indeed 
sedulously provided for, but all the*cl5,sses in the minority 
are neglected and trampled .upon. If the latter, then it ^s 
not the separate interest of any class whatever which is pro¬ 
tected, but the common interest of those two or more classes 
who combine to form a majority; all the classes in the 
minority being neglected as in the previous case. 

Perhaps the partisans of this system may reply, that they 
never imagine a deputy to seek protection for his class in¬ 
terest at the expense of other classes, but only so far as the 
interest of other classes can be made to coincide with it. 
But on this supposition the cardinal primciple of the system 
is infringed^ and the deputy ceases at once to be a class 
deputy. He does no more for the class by whom he is re¬ 
turned than for the other classes by whom he is not returned. 
He iJecomes, what he ought assuredly under every good 
system to be, a deputy devoted to the service of the country; 
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for the interest which all classes have in common is the 
interest of the country. 

The fundamental error of the class system consists in a 
wrong conception of what constitutes the interest of the 
country. “We must divide the people into classes (observes 
the Edinburgh Reviewer) and examine the variety of local 
and professional interests of which the general interest is com¬ 
posed.” Now the general interest, far from being composed 
of various local and professional interests, is not only distinct 
from, but exclusive of, every one of them. The interest of 
an individual by himself apart—the interest of the same man 
jointly with any given fraction of his fellow-citizens—and his 
interest jointly with the whole body ol' liis fellow-citizens— 
all these are distinct objects, abhorrent and irreconcilcablt? 
in general, coinciding occasionally by mere accident. To 
promote the joint interest of any given class, you do not set 
about first to promote the separate interest of one member 
of it, then the separate interest of another member, and 
so on. You neglect all these, to fix your eyes on an inde¬ 
pendent end, the joint interest of all the members of the 
class one with another. Just so it is with that gjpand aggre¬ 
gate of classes, the community. The general interest is not 
tB be attained by pursuing firs| the separate interest of onci 
class, then the separate interest of another, but must be 
studied as an object apart from all these. Individuals com¬ 
pose the class, but the interest of the class is not the sum 
total of the separate interests of all its members: classes 
compose the community, but the interest of the community 
is not the sum total of the separate interests of all its 
classes. And a governing body which would promote the 
universal Interest, must discard all inclination to the separate 
interest of any clas? whatever. ^ 

* What would be the result of the class representation, as 
its partisans appfy their principles, it is not difficult to trace. 
The great body of the community—the multitude—are con¬ 
sidered to be one class, and are as such empowered to feturn 
certain representativesf The remaining minority are then 
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subdivided into a great member of different classes, each of 
which is to elect members of its own and for its own benefit. 
From this nice subdivision many of the electing classes be¬ 
come of course numerically small. And is it not manifest 
that these numerically small classes will combine to form a 
majority in the assembly ? and that the classes not included 
in the majority—the multitude among the number—will 
rc'ceive no more protection than if their deputies had never 
been elected? The oligarchical Proteus thus reappears, in 
another of his (wer-varying shapes: and the result of the 
system may be described in the words used by Livy (i. 43) 
when he is explaining the Koman class* system ascribed to 
8ervius Tullius—“ Gradus facti, ut neque exclusus quisquam 
suffhigio vid(iretiir, et vis ornnis penes primores civitatis 
esset.” Votes are given to the people, not as a security for 
good government, but as a sop to delude and quiet them : 
tlie real powder remains, where it would be if they had no 
votes, v(‘sted in the few of rank and property. 

It may be urged, indeed, that this result arises, not from 
the inherent principles of the class system, but from a vicious 
distribution of tin? people into disproportionate classes: that 
if the s(3parato edasses framed were meye equal, and each 
numerically large; no majority in the assembly could coln- 
biiie without including a number so large as to coincide in 
interest with the whole community. Such an arrangement 
is indeed conceivable: but if, in the last result, the deputies 
are neither able nor inclined to follow out any other interest 
than that of the community, what is gained by the pecu¬ 
liarity of the system—that of calling the electors together 
in classes—and what would be lost by abandoning it ? Would 
not the same result be equally assured if the same number 
of electors voted in sections not coincidiing with each man’s 
class or profession, and not suggesting the idea of any distinct 
principle of union among themselves? 

Not merely would the result be equally assured: it would 
be far more infallible and far more complete. The general 
interest will bo juost certain of receiving paramount ^nd 
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undeviating attention, when it stands forth prominently and 
conspicuously as the single purpose of delegation—when it 
enters into every man’s feelings of duty—and when it is least 
traversed and overlaid by other objects of pursuit. All these 
essential requisites are frustrated by summoning the electors 
to vote in groups, each animated by a peculiar interest dis¬ 
tinct from the community. Each class, convoked apart, will 
dwell upon and magnify its own separate interests, which it 
wdll treat as at least co-ordinate in importance witli the 
general interest; the minds of individuals will be engrossed 
by the feelings of their rights and obligations as fellow- 
classmen ; and the sentiment of a common interest with the 
whole nation will be to a great de*gree obliterated. A 
member thus elected will carry to Parliament the sentiments 
of his constituents respecting the treatment which their class 
ought to receive: the interest of the class will be his first 
duty, that of the country his second: at any rate, the two 
conflicting obligations will divide his soul, and drive him 
to perpetual trimming and evasion. No sincere or single- 
hearted patriot can be seen in the assembly. Instead of an 
union of wise and incorruptible legislators, agrei^ing in one 
common end, and,only difiering as to the means of pro¬ 
moting it—Parliament'would become an asrena for rival con¬ 
spirators or opposing counsel, each engaged in serving a 
separate client; each seeking to twi^t a grant or to qualify 
a restriction, in his own peculiar sense; and no two con¬ 
curring in devotion to the same ultimate objects. 

Such would be the tendency of a repi*esentative system, 
under which each member should be chosen by a peculiar 
class, and shoilld be recognised as the special guardian of 
the interest of his class. The more strongly and intimately 
the members of eaph choosing body are knit together, the 
more perniciously would this anti-social taint infect the 
legislative assembly. 

I grant indeed that vestiges of it may still remain—that 
it will not be entirely extirpated—under the best electoral 
sy^em conceivable. For as each membqf must be chosen 
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by a particular body of electors, and those too voting in one 
neighbourhood, their own separate interest may occasionally 
pervert their judgment, and lead them to elect with little 
reference to their obligations as citizens of the community. 
But under good electoral arrangements this cannot happen 
often, nor in many places at once ; and the more its mis¬ 
chievous tendency is denounced, the less likely it will be 
to occur at all. 

Instead of trying to guard against such a tendency, and 
only submitting to it where precautions prove ineffectual, 
the class system actually recognises it as a sound and bene¬ 
ficial principle of action, and is built upon it as upon a 
corner-stone. Indepei\dont of all other objections, the mon¬ 
strous immorality of the system cannot be too earnestly 
exposed. It treads out and extinguishes every spark of a 
general interest: it disavows all idea of the rights and obli¬ 
gations attached to citizenship: and those feelings which • 
bind us to our community, the source of so many exalted 
virtues, become obsolete and unknown. In place of an imited 
and harmonious nation, what does the syst-em present to us ? 
A mere cougeries of unfriendly confederacies, each combating 
for its own separate ends: the strong •classes combining to 
prey upon the wea‘k, and grasping at the Legislature as an 
engine of usurpation: t5e weak submitting from inability 
to resist, and hating a liegislature from whence they derive 
no protection: the members of each class deeming the others 
legitimate plunder, and treating them in effect as aliens 
under the cheat of a common country. All these conse¬ 
quences are infallible, if Parliament is to he corrupted into 
a congress of class deputies, instead of an assembly of citizen 
legislators. 

A salutary Reform ought to proceedi on principles the 
very reverse of the class system. Far from encouraging the 
exercise of the elective franchise by local bodies and corpora¬ 
tions, every such union ought to be studiously dissevered, so 
that an electoral section which returns one member may seldom 
or never consist of^individuals already united by any partial 
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tie. It is the individual judgment of eaoh voter which is 
required: a certain number of voters must concur to return 
the-same candidate, in order to answer th<? purpose of attest¬ 
ing his competence; but it is neither necessary nor desirable 
that all of them should vote in the same place. By proper 
distribution of the electoral bodies and places of voting, each 
elector might vote with little personal inconvenience, and 
disengaged from any corporate bias. 

In speaking thus respecting local and partial associations, 
I would by no means be understood to dispute their great 
utility when limited to their proper sphere. For local 
purposes, they are excellent and indispensable: and their 
organization ought to be revised and purified with much 
greater solicitude than has ever been hitherto manifested. 
In England the old institutions have lingered on from gene¬ 
ration to generation untouched by the hand of philosophy : 
•salutary in their first commencement, they have not only 
outlived their period of utility, but have passed into instru¬ 
ments of jobbing and abuse. The history of a corporation is 
the history of the English Parliament. The rise and pro¬ 
gress of these bodies in the twelfth and thirteen+h centuries 
forms an epoch in the history of society: without them the 
blessings of security would have been unknown; and the 
European countries might still have been groaning under 
the tyranny of local barons, contenlious indeed as against 
each other, but animated with a common spirit of insolence 
and rapacity towards the people. Against such enemies, 
every individual in the nascent town had a joint interest: 
and very imperfect corporate institutions sufiiced, while the 
idea of danger to all from the same quarter was predominant 
and overpowering. But when the enemy without ceased to 
l>e formidable, the deading men in a town found themselves 
possessed of established ascendency over their fellow towns¬ 
men, which it was tempting to convert to their own account. 
The once useful corporation gradually degenerated into a 
field of disunion and intrigue: freemen remaining distin¬ 
guished by an indefensible line, and by stii more indefensible 
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privileges, from non-freemen; and a select junto mal-admi- 
nistering over them all. The subject of good municipal 
institutions and assemblies, which is now attracting so much 
attention in France, deserves no less serious consideration in 
England : but however these bodies may be constituted, 
whether well or ill, it will still be essential to exclude their 
interference as much as possible in elections for the general 
legislature. 

The use and abuse of corporate bodies, and the pernicious 
tendency of the class system in general, is a topic deserving 
of tlie 4eeper attention, as the existing English representa¬ 
tive system is in cftect a class government, of which the 
landholders form the preponderating partners. Hence such 
plans of Reform, as retain the class system unchanged, and 
profess merely to vary and ‘remodel its component parts, 
come recommended by the imposing assertion, that the 
principle on which they proceed has already been tried, and 
is familiar to the Constitution. 

It has, indeed, been abundantly tried, and its baneful 
workings are easy to be detected ; not merely in the details 
of misgov^rnmcnt, but also in the perverted tone of the 
current politics. What more (joiuftidU than to hear the 
country described as comppsed of so many “interests” — 
some more or less great and valuable than others — the 
landed interest and the manufacturing interest—the East 
Indian and the West Indian interest—the Ship interest, and 
the Wool interest! Some persons even speak as if they 
imagined that Parliament met for no other purpose than 
to watch over these great interests; • each of which is 
constantly complaining that it does not receive adequate 
protection, and that “ rival interests ” return so many 
members to Parliament as to stifle itstjust claims. Such 
pretensions involve the fundamental fallacy of the class 
system. Landlords or manufacturers have sacred claims on 
the Legislature in common with the general body of citizens, 
but they acquire no new and peculiar claims by the fact, of 
their sharing in the same occupation or in the same descrip- 
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tion of revenue. Protection to themselves, as individuals, is 
their indisputable right: protection to their “ interest ” as 
a separate interest, is a privilege over their fellow citizens— 
a monstrous injustice and usurpation. Because a himdred 
or a thousand men choose to band together, to give them¬ 
selves a common name, and to talk of themselves as an 
interest, is the Legislature to make separate terms with them, 
and to grant them concessions a# the expense of the modest 
citizen, who seeks only a citizen’s share in the benefits of 
good government ? Yet such concessions, teeming as they 
do with evil, are in the ordinary spirit and track of the 
English Parliament. Its constitution, tainted with the 
inherent vice of the class system, has/jaused it to be pulled 
hither and thither by the great rival “ interests: ” it has 
been a theatre for their selfish struggles among themselves, 
as well as for their common encroachments on the body of 
the people, who, as they bear not the name and the banners 
of any particular “interest,” have been treated as if they 
needed no “protection” at all. No man can have atten¬ 
tively studied the English Government without learning, 
that the path of advancement and honour has lieen mono¬ 
polized by these potent fraternities, and that the character 
of a private citizen was of littlp account. Hence .the fatal 
temptation, so prevalent wherever we look, to join some one 
of them in intriguing for privilege or undue gain, and to 
renounce all sense of obligation towards the people as a 
body. Even virtuous men, who would shudder at injustices 
for their own individual benefit, become perverted with the 
class-morality, and •act agreeably to the memorable declara¬ 
tion of Lord Grey, when he set his order against and above 
his country. 

abstain from t&uching, as I might well do, on the en¬ 
couragement which such a state of the representation affords 
to the most mischievous tenets of the mercantile systeiU. 
Though* not chargeable with .having given birth to them, it 
has assuredly retarded their extirpation. The body of con¬ 
sumers—the general public,—who are interested in low 
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and steady prices, especially of necessaries—constitute no 
“ interest,” and are never seen in battle array. It is in vain 
that political economy advocates their cause against the 
sellers, not only forward in associating and loud in complaint, 
but favoured by the erroneous disposition of ordinary men to 
sympathise only with a special and recognised class. 


Having established the necessity of a total number of 
voters, so great as not to be capable of having a separate 
interest from the country, dnd of taking their votes, not in 
classes, but as individuals, I come to the important question 
of open or secret voting. There is every possible rea*son for 
taking the votes by Ballot: not one single reason, so far as I 
can discern, for taking them openly. This question has 
been so admirably handled in the ‘ Westminster Keview * of 
last July, that I might be satisfied with referring to the 
demonstration there given : but it is impossible to pass over 
a subject of such incalculable moment without a few addi¬ 
tional words to elucidate and enforce it. 

Without.ballot, the most extensive provisions of Beform 
in other respects would be nullified: ’fc^ the creation of new 
open votes would be only an empty multiplication of names, 
leaving the band of real choosers scarcely larger than it was 
before. Under secret suffrage, every man who has a vote is 
a real chooser : ho votes from genuine, intrinsic, preference, 
well or-ill founded, for his candidate. His vote can neither 
oblige nor offend : it is an act purely public, and counts as a 
separate grain of tividence to attest the competency of the 
person whom he suj)ports. Under open voting, the reverse 
i» true in all points. The number of nominal voters does 
not afford any tost of the number* of real choosers: out of 
a thousand voters there may not be fifty who have any 
genuine preference for their candidate, or* any sincere per¬ 
suasion of his fitness for the trust. Provided only h% be 
exempt from notorious disgrace or indisputable imbecility, 
the grades of superiority above that low minimum are never 
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ficrutinised. And the election of a candidate, even by a 
considerable number of open votes, far from furnishing 
presumption of his competency, proves only that he has 
either.many dependents, or an unusual number of influ¬ 
ential private friends, who are willing to make his cause 
their own. 

If reasons were needed against open voting, the disgusting 
details of an English election would abundantly supply 
them. The candidate convenes an active committee of pri¬ 
vate friends, who look over the list of voters, and set about 
to consider by what weapons or baits each of them is assail¬ 
able. Some of them are known to be openly venal: others 
are dependent tenants on the estate of* Lord A. or Mr. B.: a 
third class are tradesmen, and supply the families of Lord 0. 
and Mr. D.: of the remainder, several are comfortable in 
their incomes, but are fond of shooting, and prize highly the 
permission of going upon a neighbouring manor, or are anx¬ 
iously seeking intimacy with some families wealthier than 
themselves. To track out all these ramifications of each 
voter’s peculiar interest—to penetrate tlie hiddcm sources of 
his hopes and fears—and to hook his vote through tlie me¬ 
dium of one or the other—is the business of an election com¬ 
mittee. It is futile to prohibit any part of their proceedings, 
while the means and the motive to practise them are left 
open: and however the number of open voters may bo mul¬ 
tiplied, it will only become more troublesome, but by no 
means less practicable, to govern the majority of them, by pri¬ 
vate hopes and fears. At certain grand periods of excitement 
numerous voters may break loose, and give open utterance 
to their faith with the exalted constancy of martyrs; in 
ordinary times, they arc tame and sequacious, and a thou¬ 
sand of them are meirshaUed with hardly less facility than a 
hundred. 

In spite of the crooked manoeuvres so universal in elec- 
tioi^ering, thpe are persons who dwell much on the empty 
and fallacious distinction between dependent and independent 
voters. A poor voter, 4;hey affirm, is by his station depen- 
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dent, and this is urged as one reason for withholding votes 
from the poor: while a person of greater affluence is spoken 
of as if his position afforded security for his independence. 
But the test here assumed, for measuring dependence and in¬ 
dependence, is equivocal to a high degree. . That man is the 
most dependent who is liable to suffer the greatest and most 
irreparable evil at the hands of some oiib or some few 
others; and many who enjoy a most eligible position are, for 
that very reason, exposed to far more alarming liability of 
evil than simple poverty ever entails. A poor artisan or 
labourer may be displaced, but the number of equally good 
situations open to him is so considerable, that he may speedily 
hope to repair his loss. But the higher and better paid 
^ifflcers have more to lose by dismissal, while the number of 
such places is so limited as to afford them little chance of an 
equivalent elsewhere. It seems evident, therefore, that shop¬ 
men, clerks, and higlily paid fuiictionaries of every de¬ 
scription, being greater sufferers by arbitrary displacement, 
are really more dependent tlian artisans or servants, and 
consequently that poverty is no measure of the degree of 
dependence. 

But it *i8 superfluous to verify, H^e graduation of the 
scale, if we can satisfy ourselves 'that he who is called 
thoroughly independent ift exposed to powerful private 
influence, more than sufliicient to pervert any open vote. 
I would fain ask whose position is so fortunate as to enable 
him to deny this ? Look at the tradesman who is making 
500/. or 1000/. per annum, and the manufacturer or merchant 
who is’ making 2000/. or 3000/. Each of them acquires his 
income out of fractions, some large, some small, arising 
from connections profitable in various degrees ; and the best 
of these connections think themselves fully entitled to ask 
for his vote, whenever they take interest in au*election. If 
the request be refused merely on public grounds, disjfleasure 
and provocation are infallible: and the refuser incutrs the 
chance of pecuniary loss, of seeing himself Supplanted by 
rivals, and of being stigmatised as ungratefiil. How is this 
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consistent with the pretended independence of his p^ition ? 
Even the man whose income is already treasured up, finds 
many individuals around him whom it is exquisitely pleasing 
to oblige and highly distressing to ofiend, though their 
political views may be such as he entirely disapproves. Is 
it not true, then, that the man most independent by position 
and circumstances is yet so fettered and so vulnerable, as 
to lay him under temptations far too strong for average 
political integrity ? 

So long as voting is open, therefore, the votes of the 
middling and of the affluent will be determined, in the 
majority of cases, by some one of the innumerable varieties 
of private influence: nor is the Ballot less essential to purify 
their votes than to liberate those of the poor. I duly ap¬ 
preciate the beneficial effects of the private sympathies, and 
of that readiness to oblige and to requite, without which life 
would be a desert: but if the business of voting is to be 
subservient to a public end, it ought to bo abstracted alto¬ 
gether from the sphere of their interference. Is it at all 
less detrimental to the main purpose of voting—the kdvance- 
ment of the wisest and best men in the community into the 
Legislative Assembly-rr-that I should vote to please a friend, 
to return an obligation, or to conciliate a customer, than 
that I should sell my vote for ten pounds, or for a place in 
the Excise? It is melancholy to confess that on this im¬ 
portant topic the morality both of rich and poor has yet to 
be formed, nor can we hope ever to see it formed except by 
means of the Ballot. Most men consider their vote merely 
as a means of rendering service to a friend; and dispose of 
it exactly on the same principles as they would bestow any 
other favour. How abominable would be the course of 
justice, if they forgqt their trust as jurors in the same cool 
and systematic manner: if one man thought himself au¬ 
thorized to solicit, and anoth^jr to grant, a verdict in favour 
of plaintiff or defendant! Yet the function of voter is no 
less a public tfhst than that of juror: nor would the mischief 
of corrupt juried prodigious as it is, surpass that of corrupt 
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voting., It is fhiitless to admonish men on the pernicious 
tendency of what is daily before their eyes, so long as the 
misleading influence is left in full vigour and application: 
but if the door he once shut against such influOnce, there is 
nothing to* prevent voting from being assimilated to other 
public trusts, and from becoming really conducive to its 
peculiar and all-important purpose.* 


* The duty of a voter to the public has been banished, not only 
out of fact and society, but also out of political reasonings and 
conceptions. Hence the extraordinary dificrence in the public senti¬ 
ment between the promise made by a voter to support a particular 
candidate, and the proirftse made by a juror to deliver a particular 
vBrdict. To be known to have made such a promise as juror, would 
suffice to brand a man with infamy. But assuming that he has been 
guilty enough to make it, and that he repents prior to the verdict, 
will it not be generally considered that he commits less evil by 
breaking his promise than by consummating an injustice? The 
indignatioil of mankind is directed, not against the violation of such 
a promise, but against the making it and the asking it. 

Were voting considered as a public trust, the like feeling would 
prevail with respect to a voter. But it is considered as a matter 
purely private and optional; so that all whjch the public exacts of 
a voter is that he shall keep a promise when ho has once made it; 
and strenuous opposition has been raised to the Ballot, on the groimd 
that it would permit him to violate his promise without detection. 
Objectors on this groimd forget that no promise, interfering with 
the duo execution of a public trust, can be innocently made; and 
that with respect to culpable promises, the desirable object is to 
prevent them from being ever asked or over made, not to ensuro* 
their strict observance after they are made—to preserve men from 
ever entangling themselves in that trying position, wherein they 
can only choose between violating a promise or foifeiting a trust. 
Now it is obvious that electors are much less likely to bo called 
upon to promise when they vote secretly, than when they vote 
openly: and where few promises are asked, few promises can be 
broken: so that the fact which the objection assumes, that pro¬ 
mises will be habitually broken, is really untrue; while the end 
is also attained, of removing one great temiitation to an undue 
species of promise. 
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I had the opportunity of being present, a little before the 
French elections of June, 1830, at a private preliminary 
meeting of French electors in one of the arrondissements not 
far from Paris. About thirty electors met, to estimate the 
chances and to concert measures for the success of their 
candidate in the approaching contest.' They called over the 
electoral list, and each person present pronounced respecting 
those whom he knew or those who lived near him, whether 
they were likely to be supporters or opponents. For such 
as were not thoroughly known, attempts were made to guess 
at their political sentiments or at their private partialities. 
But never was the slightest hint started of winning over a 
questionable voter by solicitation and intrigue, or of ap¬ 
proaching his bosom by those invisible bye-paths which, an 
English clectioneerer so skilfully explores. 8uch artifices 
appear to have been considered in France too degrading for 
any one except the agents of Charles X., who did indeed 
employ them as much as was pra(;tieable, and who, of course 
sparofl no pains to nullify and elud(3 the Ballot. 

Among the several objections urged against the Ballot, 
there is one which not only admits, but* is even founded 
upon, the marvellous debasement produced by the English 
system of open votin'g. Some persons allege that imder 
secret voting scarcely any elector would go to the poll: 
that when his vote could neither gratify a friend nor repay 
a benefactor, he could not be induced by a “ cold sense of 
duty” to undertake the inconsiderable labour of going 
‘occasionally to a neighbouring voting place. So low is their 
estimate of the strength of the public affections amongst 
a community whom yet they describe as pre-eminently 
virtuous, and under a Government which they extol as little 
short of perfection! To me such eulogies either on the 
people or on the Government seem little better than a 
childish self-adulation: yet I never could have supposed an 
average Englishman so dead to all public feeling, as to 
think a good member too dearly purchased at the cost of a 
short walk or rjde—-(for the labour of voting need be no 
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greater)-—once every year, or every two or three years. ‘ 
Assuming the fact, however, to be true, the expediency of 
a secret suflrage is not impeached by it. Though few vofes 
be actually given, yet as every vote denotes a genuine 
preference and esteem, some rational ground is really ac¬ 
quired for believing the person chosen to be a superior man: 
whereas a hundred times the number of privately-determined 
votes proves literally nothing in favour of his competency 
as a Legislator. Better take the evidence of ten sincere 
truth-tellers, than that of a thousand suborned witnesses, 
who speak without caring whether what they attest is true 
or false. 

Others object that the Ballot will be found in practice not 
to produce secrecy, inasmuch as a man may tell and will tell 
how he has voted. They omit to indicate at the same time 
the test whereby they mean to determine whether he speaks 
truth or fidsehood. Of what value is a mauls statement,, 
when he may violate truth without any chance of detection, 
and when ho has a direct interest in repelling tyrannical 
inquisition by justifiable deceit ? His vote may perhaps be 
guessed: but that is not enough; it must be actually and 
positively known, befoi’e a patron can «nake his displeasure 
or his satisfaction contingent bn thd direction of it. And, 
indeed, the virulent opposition of the vote-commanders to 
the Ballot, plainly demonstrates how little faith they them¬ 
selves repose in this miserable quibble. 

There are others who exclaim loudly against the mischiefs 
of secrecy, and against the lying and hypocrisy of the Ballot, 
forgettii^ that they are themselves habitually employing it 
in their clubs, and that they can therefore scarcely be 
treated as serious when they brand it with such contumelious 
epithets elsewhere. Secrecy is good or#bad according as it 
conduces to a good or a bad end; and in the case of voting, 
it may be proved to be essential to the Inost beneficent of 
all ends. And as a vpte given by Ballot quickly confes to 
be ranged among matters unbecoming to pry into—just as 
no man ever thinks himself entitled as}t about the tenor 
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of his friend’s will, or the amount of his property—so there 
really would he neither lying nor hypocrisy, except where a 
shameful intrusion had been employed to wring from the 
voter his secret, and where the lie was a pardonable shelter 
against the greater evil of oppressioij. “ In order ttat all 
men (observes Dr. Johnson)* may be taught to speak the 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should learn to hear 
it.” When gentleness, sympathy, and tolerance of dissent 
shall have become habits of action in the superior, evasion 
and concealment in the inferior will disappear of themselves. 
But imtil the former has thrown away his spear, it is 
monstrous to call upon the latter to perform his duty 
without a shield. 

But there is one argument against the Ballot which 1 
never hear advanced without indignation. It is to be with¬ 
held because it would cut down the influence of the great 
.proprietors. • Wheresoever we turn in Eeform, these tre¬ 
mendous giants are posted to bar our progress— 

“ Apparent dirae facies, inimicaquo Trojoe 
Numina magna Deum.” 

It is indeed true that the Ballot would materially abridge 
their influence: and any reform which did not efiecjt that 
end would be hollow and deluoive. Far from denying or 
disguising such a result, the advocates of the Ballot avow 
and exult in it. And they ask at the same time what peril 
would ensue if the influence of the great proprietors were 
so far cut down as to be proportioned to their individual 
wisdqin and merit, not to the size of their rent-rolls ? In 
order that this class, against whom mankind have never 
yet provided adequate safeguards—insolent bullies and 
ravishers in the Grecian States; cruel ejectors of neigh- 
, bouring poor proprietors in the Koman Eepublic; sticklers 
for the Fist-righl^t in the middle ages, against the growing 

* Bamhler, No. 9G. 

t I take the liberty of translating literally the significant German 
compound Faust-refiht. • <• 
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ideas of law and order in the cities; spoilers of the church 
property, for their owr^ benefit, in the sixteenth century; 
auxiliaries of Charles Stuart against English liberty in the 
seventeenth; authors, in the eighteenth and nineteenth, of 
the c||vouring war and the Corn Laws; in an age of crime, 
the most high-handed criminals; in an enlighteneci time, 
the most obstinate foes of improvement. In order that 
this class may outbid friendless merit and ride down con- 
sciefttious opposition, are we to dupe the people with the 
spurious forms instead of the essence and virtue of an 
electoral security ? To cheat them with the outward and 
visible sign, while we rob them of the inward and spiritual 
gra(*e? To invest tliem with an important public trust, 
designing beforehand that they should barter it away each to 
his patron-aristocrat, and thus to efface in their minds, by 
Legislative authority, the idea of obligation to the com¬ 
munity ? The influence of these elevated beings must indeed 
be as the dew from Heaven, if it be worth purchasing*at the 
cost of all the evils of a simulated suffrage. If they must 
have more votes than one—for the influence w^hich they 
claim means nothing else—let them become three-star, 
four-star, or twenty-star men, leaving* to the humbler citizen 
his one poor vote secret and free. It will be bad enough 
to exalt them thus into a privileged few: they may spare 
us the bitterness of making them, besides, extorters and 
corrupters of other men’s votes. 

The importance of the Ballot, on every ground, as well 
in its direct and immediate as in its remote and in¬ 
direct effects, appears to me vast and overwhelming. 
But it cannot, undoubtedly, be rendered efficacious, if the 
number of voters who concur to return a single member is 
permitted to be small. In that case, an opulent man might 
bribe them in the mass, covenanting to* pay to each a certain 
sum after his election. But if the numbeFbe large, it will 
become too expensive thus, to pay all in order to purdhase 
a majority. In my opinion, no section or district which 
returns a member ought ever to cctfi^ist of less than 2000 
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voters: every section ought to include an*equal or nearly an 
^ual number; and if the necessit]j of obtaining a certain 
aggregate of returns out of a certain aggregate of voters 
permitted, it would be an improvement to make the number 
of voters in each electoral section e\ien greater than^OOO. 
Every* increase in the number of secret votes, whereby a 
candidate is chosen, furnishes increased presumption of his 
superior qualifications. 


In this point of view, the number of members in the 
House of Commons becomes an important subject of dis 
cussion, because the smaller its total, tlie greater the numbei 
of voters who c^n bo allotted to each separate returning 
body. The present House would be found far too numeroui 
for the dispatch of business, if all the members were con 
stant at their posts. The real working persons in it ar( 
notoriously a very small proportion: two hundred memben 
constitute a large, three hundred a very large, attendance 
and questions which draw togetlier a greater number thai 
three hundred are rare and unusual indeed. Three hiindrec 
really assiduous meinbers appear to me amply sufficient t( 
prosecute the business of legislation: and the surplus abov( 
that number, if any there were, would be found rather t( 
impede than to forward the ends for which they are 
assembled. To lessen the total number of members, too 
as much as can be done without delaying the public busi¬ 
ness, is advantageous in other ways: it renders the posi 
itself more conspicuous and honourable: it fastens public 
attention more steadily upon each member’s parliamentar) 
conduct; and it will of course be easier to find three hun¬ 
dred highly qualified persons in the country than five 
hundred, so as to avoid the necessity of resorting to a lowei 
scale of intellect. 

If the aggregate of voters were a million, and the 
members returned to Parliament 300, no returning bodj 
need include less tka'n 3300 voters : if the members oj 
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Parliament were 500 in number, each returning body might 
then have 2000 voters allotted to it. A body of 2000 
electors, voting secretly, and voting so as to occasion no 
expense, could not be tampered with by the most expert 
electipneerer. The member whom a majority of these return, 
must bo a person of some public reputation; a person 
believed to possess talent and worth, not merely equal^ but 
much superior, to the average of his fellow-citizena 

In looking over the manifold enormities of our present 
system of rej)resentation, it will generally be found that any 
one defect, if left uncorrected, suffices to neutralize the 
remedies applied to thg rest. If voters are habitually called 
upon to vote at a distance, one of two consequences will 
ensue: either they will not vote at all, or they will find 
means to shift upon some one else the expense of their 
journey. In the first case, the benefit of their judgment is 
lost: in the second, solicitation, intrigue, and preponderance 
of the half-qualified rich man, are revived and rendered 
available. It is essential to any good system of voting, that 
an elector should vote at or near 4he place of his habitual 
residence. Any parish, any fractioh W a parish, or any 
cluster of parishes, which copiprised 200 voters, might have 
a separate polling-place, with proper apparatus: ten such 
bejng combined to form one returning body. Less than 200 
(or such a proportion of them as chose to come) ought not 
to make use of the same ballotting-box: with a number 
smaller than this, secrecy could not be effectually guaran¬ 
teed. All the votes might thus be taken on the same day, 
with little inconvenience to any one, and hardly any neces¬ 
sary expense. 

The existing distinction into Town and County Elections, 
without any reference to the number of voters contained in 
each county or in each town, appears tq me indefensible and 
injurious in every way. The grand circumstance to be con¬ 
sidered in the electoral sub-divisions is*the number of voters 
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included in each returning body, go as to ensure that no 
Member enters the House of Commons who has not ob¬ 
tained a certain minimum of votes, and so as to equalize, 
besides, the value of each man's vote, or the elective force 
vested in each voter. For, if one man votes in* a returning 
body of 200, and another in a returning body of 2000,—the 
vote^ of the first is worth ten times as much as the vote of 
the second: and comparing the elective force assigned to 
each, or the total effect which each is allowed to produce 
upon the representative body, the result is, as if the first 
man had ten votes and the second only one. It is obvious 
that such inequality, if pushed to a certain extent, would of 
itself be enougli to corrupt a system of representation in¬ 
volving all the other requisite conditions; nor can any 
reason be given why even | small inequality should be 
allowed. 

When the voters are polled in small fractions, at different 
places, and all on the same day, the enormous evils attending 
populous elections as now transacted would altogether dis¬ 
appear. The saturnalia of our present elections are enough 
to shock any reasonable ^an, and to alienate him, not only 
from the external show of popular control, but even from the 
people themselves. The riot, drunkenness, and fighting in 
the streets, form an appropriate parallel and accompaniment 
to the.low manoeuvres of electioneering leaders behind the 
scenes. Yet there are those who contend that these dis¬ 
graceful and noxious tumults are essential to the existence of 
public spirit, and that they serve to nurture both the sublime 
emotions and the sense of mutual right and duty which con¬ 
nect a man with his fellow-citizens. To me they appear no 
less inconsistent with genuine patriotism than with private 
decency. A* great‘ public question is discredited and rolled 
in the dirt by being converted into the war-whoop of a hired 
mob, in whom the fiction of a public concern serves only to 
supersede the restraints of private life, without substituting 
any better feeling than that of devotion to their temporary 
employer. The. band ©f sicarii organised by Clodius against 
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his enemies at Rome could not be more destitute of attach¬ 
ment to the public welfare. Indeed, the whole transaction 
is more akin to a pugilistic contest or a horse race, than to 
a selection between two opponents, each professing to be 
qualified for the grandest function which society has to fill 
up. The resemblance would be complete in almost all points, 
if the backers of pugilists were to carry into the ring 
banners inscribed with some popular question or high 
sounding abstract word :—Dutch Sam and the Revolution of 
1688! Neal and Purity of Election ! When the knuckles 
and wind of Dutch Sam had achieved a triumph, his friends 
would retire, confirmed in their attachment to the Revolution 
of 1688, and exulting in the idea that the victory just gained 
woilld do much to imprint its benefits on the public mind. 

There are some few cases o^exception, even as matters are 
at present, where the population really take a sincere interest 
in the event of the election. But the evil of fixing one 
single place of voting, and of congregating men in large 
numbers ^about it, is still very great, though of a different 
character. Inflamed by one common sentiment, the crowd 
cannot be restrained from venting, either by words or by 
action, their antipathy against opposite voters, who are 
abused or pelted, so as to driye away the timid, and to furnish 
a pretence to the indolent for remaining at home. Such 
bursts of wTath, where no effective and tranquil system of 
control has as yet been organised on behalf of the people, 
may perhaps be pardonable against a flagitious statesman: 
against a private citizen, they are altogether vicious and 
inexcusablej and they fatally counteract the salutary lesson, 
so hardly learnt by any one, of tolerance towards disin¬ 
terested dissent. Nor does an election, so taken, exhibit 
a fair result of the judgment of all thd voters nominally 
appealed to. 

Every evil incidental to elections would be done ^way. 
with, and the efficacy of the system as a means to good 
government greatly strengthened, if voters polled secretly, 
in small bodies, and in different placeB at the same time. 

E 
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One more addition remains to be made to the essentials of 
Parliamentary Eeform:—increased frequency of election. 
A peaceful citizen, accustomed to elections as they are now, 
may well feel repugnant to such invasions of his comfort at 
shorter periods; but when it has been shown that voting 
may be so conducted as to molest no man’s tranquillity, a 
most injurious prepossession will be dispelled, on this truly 
important part of the field. 

Election for seven years certain has almost the same effect 
as election for life.* So faintly is the imagination affected 
by a contingency seven years removed, that if a man can be 
trusted to do well for that long period, he might also be 
trusted to do well, though chosen fo? life. What would be 
said of the prudence of any one, who, having selected a 
particular attorney or physici^, should enter into a contract 
binding himself to resort to no other^for the same space of 
semi years? Would he not be universally considered to 
have taken the most effectual measure for making them 
remiss and indifferent ? 

On the other hand we find, in the actual course of affairs, 
that although a man may change his lawyer or physician 
any day, he very rafely does change : because these practi¬ 
tioners, knowing that if they do not give satisfaction, they 
will immediately lose business, take care to be attentive and 
zealous in their duty. 

I think it may be stated, as a general fact, that when a 
trust is revocable at pleasure, the person entrusted acts so as 
not to deserve displacement, and in general is not displaced. 

This is precisely what we desire to see happen with respect 
to Members of Parliament: and the mode of ensuring it will 
be, as in other cases, by conferring on them their trust for 
very short fixed p^jriods. One year, in my opinion, would be 
quite sufficient, and better than any longer period: two 
years would be tolerable; three years seriously objectionable 
on account of its length; and any period longer than three 
years not to be entertained for a moment. 

Many persons are alarmed at the idea of annual elections, 
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as if they imported actual change of members every year. 
This would, indeed, be a very formidable evil,—an evil only less 
than that of retaining dishonest or incompetent members. I 
feel persuaded that their real operation would be directly 
the reverse: that a member would retain his seat longer 
imder annual elections than under any other, because the 
security for his good conduct would be so much more com¬ 
plete. The ideas of accountability and obligation, and the 
necessity of maintaining a high reputation with the public, 
could never be absent from his mind: the shortness of the 
period would leave him little hope of making up the negli¬ 
gence of one month by increased diligence during the re¬ 
mainder; and as ho vcould indulge a reasonable hope of 
re-election, if he only avoided occasioning painful disappoint¬ 
ment to his constituents, the ^notives to zeal and good con¬ 
duct would be really ft their maximum. If a man possesses 
the confidence of an electoral body in 1831, and is under 
such paramount and continuous motives to do his very best, 
can he be^supposed likely to lose it in 1832, except by some 
most rare and unusual occurrence ? On the other hand, if 
the certain duration of his tru^t be lengthened, the motives 
to the best possible discharge of it *arb proportionally en¬ 
feebled, and he is more likejy to do or to omit something 
whereby he would deserve to forfeit, and would really forfeit, 
the confidence of his constituents. It is only under the 
shorter duration that the desirable result will be ensured, of 
members being continued, simply because they deserve to be 
continued, in posseffeion of their trust. 

Some persons apprehend that* annual elections would make 
a member too attentive to the approaching end of his trust, 
and that they would subjugate the* independence of his 
private judgment too much to the voterl by whom he was 
to be re-chosen or displaced. But it is to be recollected 
that a voting section constituted as I have supposed—^voting 
by ballot, in small divisions, and without any separate local 
tie—would be nothing more than a fraction of the general 
public, and that, consequently, the same behaviour which 

E 2 
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sustained his reputation with the general public, would 
also sustain it with his own pecmliar voters. The only 
prejudices, therefore, to which he will be willed upon 
to bend, are those of the general public. To these 
every man must bend, more or less: and the only person 
who can hope to combat them effectually and beneficially? 
will be he who has established a high reputation on other 
* grounds for wisdom and virtue. The motive to establish and 
sustain such a reputation will be highest in the bosom of 
the member chosen for a year, whose authority will therefore 
will be the greater when he stands up against any special 
prejudice. Nor do I imagine that he would be backward in 
such an opposition, so far as prudence will permit. For if 
he timidly chimes in with the prejudice, and if some bolder 
rival takes out of his hands the task of enlightening the 
public, comparative discredit is surl^to await him. The 
path of evasion will be found hardly less dangermis, and far 
less elevating and satisfactory, than that of sincerity. 

Perhaps it may be contended, that according to the 
principles on which I have reasoned, annual elections would 
not be sufficiently frequent^ and that monthly elections 
ought to be regarded as still better. To this I reply, first, 
that monthly elections would be a vast additional trouble to 
voters, without any adequate benefit. Secondly, that there 
are reasons which make a year preferable for this purpose 
to any shorter period. For it is desirable that the voters, 
when they exercise their privilege of re-choosing a member, 
should fix their eyes on his general repuftition for worth and 
ability, more than on his conduct with reference to any 
particular question. This general estimate is the resulting 
impression, formed by .surveying and laying to heart success 
sively a series of l^is acts and speeches, assisted by the 
criticisms which each of them may provoke from the organs 
of public discussion. The seat of the member ought, there¬ 
fore, to be assured for a period sufficiently long to include a 
certain number of various acts and speeches, so as to serve as 
a basis for thab general estimate on which the voters ought 
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to proceed, and so as to prevent their judgment from being 
unduly absorbed by any one particular question. A year, in 
my opinion, is long enough to answer this condition per¬ 
fectly, and short enough to* keep alive the most earnest sense 
of obligation in the bosom of the member. 

Though I regard a year as the*best period, and any period 
longer than two' years as seriously objectionable, yet I am far 
from denying that even triennial parliaments would be a » 
prodigious improvement, in comparison with septennial, 
which are, as I have before observed, scarcely less pernicious 
than nominations for life. 


' The conditions, then*of an effectual Parliamentary Reform, 
without alarming the middling classes by multiplying very 
fjoor voiters in their#prosent state of intelligence, are the 
following:— 

1. An aggregate of voters not less than one million, 
formed of all persons enjoying the largest income. It has 
been stafed that a pecuniary qualification of £100 annual 
income would embrace one million of voters: whether this 
be the fact or not, can only be verified by actual returns: 
but I think tlie qualification ought tO be so adjusted as to 
be sure of embracing such an aggregate. 

2. This aggregate of one million distributed into electoral 
divisions of equal or nearly equal numbers, coinciding as 
little as possible with separate class interests, or local inte¬ 
rests, and each voting for one member. 

3. Electors to vote by ballot: in small bodies and at 
separate polling places, yet so that no body smaller than 
200 shall be assigned to the same ballotting-box. Each 
election to be concluded in one day. « 

4. Parliaments on no consideration longer than triennial : 
better far, if biennial: better still, if anniiah 

By these provisions alone, an enormous and incalciflable 
gain would bo assured; but, to render them quite complete, 
they ought to be accompanied with ^ farther provision for 
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gradually lowering the suffrage at the end of some fixed 
period, say five years, so as to introduce successively new 
voters at the end of every five years, and to render the 
suffrage at the end of twenty or twenty-five years, nearly 
co-extensive with the community. The interval would be 
more than sufficient so to Educate and prepare the minds of 
the poorer voters, as to obviate all ground for alarm on the 
part of the richer. 

It is but too certain, however, that we shall not at the 
present moment acquire even our million of voters with the 
requisite accompanying precautions: so that it becomes a 
matter important to determine, since all of the first four 
provisions cannot be obtained, which of them can be least 
injuriously postponed, and which of them ought to be most 
strenuously insisted on. 

Whatever else may be postponed, let no man for a moment 
think of laying aside the Ballot. This is the vast and grand 
amendment, in the absence of which every other concession 
would be unavailing and nugatory. Without secret voting 
there cannot be public-minded voting: and without public- 
minded voting, men worthy to be legislators can neither be 
singled out nor preferred—scarcely even created. Under a 
numerous and equally distributed open suprage, it is possible 
that the mutes and idlers in ihe present House might be 
replaced by active and stirring gentlemen, and that what 
Mr. Tennyson calls “ the inert physical mass ” of the House 
might thus be lightened. But the voters, though increased 
in number, would still persist in their rooted habit of voting 
from desire to oblige, from fear to offend, or from personal 
sympathy or kindness of one description or another: the 
election committee and the canvass would still be the grand 
instruments of success; and the most promising candidate 
would be he who, (Peering his political course midway 
between truth ahd falsehood, so as to offend no one, could 
creat'e the most favourable impression by seducing manners, 
by overflowing politeness, and by officious attentions. It 
is not from such a soliool that the men are to be drawn. 
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under wliQse guardianship we may lay down our heads in 
peace, and to whose mandates or exactions we should 
cheerfully submit, under the conviction that they emanated 
from tried wisdom and benevolence. It is only when the 
vote, secured by secrecy, stands upon grounds quite distinct 
from the ordinary track of private affections and sympathies, 
that the elector will look out for that assemblage of public 
qualities which the magnitude of the trust really calls for. 
Then only will such qualities be sought, and then only will 
they be found. 

To gain the Ballot, it would be amply worth while to 
make concessions as to the number of voters, if we were 
compelled to take our choice between the two. Though I 
(:.)uld not place full confidence in an aggregate of voters 
much smaller than a million, I should greatly prefer 
500,000 voters, qualified by superiority of income, along with 
the Ballot, to 2,000,000 of voters without it. If the House 
of Commons were reduced in number to 300, an aggregate of 
500,000 voters would allow of 1660 voters for each electoral 
division. • A suffrage, narrowed even to this dearly oligar¬ 
chical limit, but accompanied by the Ballot and by triennial 
parliaments, would afford a great and salutary opening to 
suj)erior minds and to men of public reputation, and a com¬ 
fortable foretaste of better things to come. 
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The philosophical public are much indebted to Sir William 
Molesworth for this new edition of the works of Hobbes,* 
which he is in course of publishing, and of which two volumes, 
one English and one Latin, are now lying on our table. 

A complete body of the works of this eminent man has be* 
come almost unattainable. No full and authorised collection 
of them was ever published: and the only two partial col¬ 
lections that appeared—the two Lalin volumes in quai*to, 
printed at Amsterdam in 16G8, and the English volume in 
folio, printed in London in *1750—are each very scarce and 
extravagantly dear. There are, besides, many other tractates, 
whi(}h exist only in their separate state, and cannot be pro¬ 
cured at all without much difficulty. No new edition, even 
of the best and most instructive of Hobbes’s treatises, has ever 
been presented to the public for the last century and a half, 
with the single exception of the English folio in 1750. This 
neglect is not very creditable to the intellectual character of 
the nation; and the causes of it, when .we trace them out 

* ThomcB Hohhes Malmeshuriensis Opera PhilcaopMca quce Laiine 
scripsit Omnia, in unnm corpus nunc primum eollecta studio eljabore 
Gulielmi Moleswortlf. Vol. I. 

TAc English Worhs of Thomas Hohhes of Malmeshunj; now first 
collected and edited by Sir William Mokssworth, Bart, Vol. I. 
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in detail, suggest very discouraging conclusions as to tlie 
spirit infused into the English reading classes by our systems 
of education. i. 

It is indeed true, that, in regard to physical and mathe¬ 
matical researches, Hobbes and all his contemporaries (if we 
except only Newton) have been so much outstripped and left 
behind by succeeding inquirers, as to leave to their works no 
other interest than that of historical curiosity. There is, 
moreover, interspersed throughout the works of Hobbes, a 
good deal of the theological polemics so fashionable in his 
time—controversies respecting the interpretation of Scriptural 
passages, and attempts to show that his conclusions in morals 
and politics are sustained by the aulhority of the sacred 
writings, or at least are perfectly reconcileable with that 
authority. In the same age, and in a similar spirit, Algernon 
Sydney, throughout his ‘ Treatise on Government,’ seeks to 
demonstrate at length that Democracy is the form of polity 
which the Scriptures especially sanction. Such references to 
the facts and sayings of the Bible, although they have now 
passed out of date and are no longer regarded as relevant to 
political discussions, were almost universal in the controversies 
of the seventeenth century. 

These considerations in part explain the little attention 
which has been paid to Hobbes’s writings by the ages which 
have succeeded him. But let it be observed, that both the 
imperfection in the mode of physical reasoning and the 
intermixture of Scriptural polemics, is more predominant in 
the writings of Lord Bacon than in those of Hobbes; yet the 
former nevertheless occupies a prominent place in the 
libmry of reading men, and is constantly cited with a kind 
of suj^rstitious reverence as the “ Master of Wisdom,” to use 
an expression of th^e late Sir James Mackintosh, in his Pre¬ 
liminary Dissertation to the Encyclopedia. There is doubt¬ 
less much of striking remark, of enlarged anticipation and of 
aphoristic and illustrative expression, soattered throughout 
Lord Bacon’s works; but we venture to affirm, that in all 
these qualities which go to make up the philosophical inves- 
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tigator—in the clear apprehension and searching analysis of 
intellectual difficulties, in systematic following out of deduc¬ 
tions from his premises, in perspicuous exposition of the most 
perplexed subjects, and in earnest application of his mind to 
the discovery of the truth, whether the truth when attained 
be of a welcome or of an unwelcome character—in all 
these great mental endowments, the superiority of Hobbes 
to Bacon is most decisive and unquestionable. If we look 
even for short and pithy sentences, fit to be quoted with 
effect, we shall find at least as many in the works of tho 
former as in those of the latter. 

To what causes, then, are the marked neglect and the 
comparative discredit gf Hobbes to be attributed ? Had the 
temiency of English education been such as to inspire the 
reading public with any sincere love of trath, or with any 
serious anxiety to verify their own conclusions on the most 
important topics connected with human society—had it not 
been unfortunately the fact, as Bishop Butler has remarked, 
that even amongst the number of persons who desire to know 
what has heen said, not one in a hundred cares to find out 
what is true —we are persuaded that the moral, the meta¬ 
physical, and the political works of Hobbes would have been 
considered as entitled to a ^very distinguished place in the 
esteem of every instructed man. For, in order to peruse 
them with interest and advantage, it is by no means neces¬ 
sary that the reader should sit down with the submissive 
faith of a disciple, or that he should acquiesce implicitly in 
the conclusions which he fipds laid out for him. No Irame 
of mind can be less suitable for the perusal of Hobbes, who 
addresses himself exclusively to the rational convictions of 
every man, and who disdains, more perhaps than any other 
philosopher ancient or modern, all indirect and underhand 
methods of procuring mere passive adhesion^; There is a 
fearless simplicity and straightforwardness in his manner, 
which, while it conveys his own meaning without reserve, 
operates at the same time most powerfully to awaken a train 
of original reflection in the reader*; and*this fruit of his 
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writing, rare and valuable to the last degree, is admitted 
even by the least friendly critics. Hobbes is a writer,” 
says Dugald Stewart, “ who redeems his wildest paradoxes 
by the new lights which he strikes out in defending them.” 
Mr. Stewart’s eulogy is qualified by a censure which is alto¬ 
gether undeserved ; for there is nothing in Hobbes’s opinions 
which can with any justice be called wild paradox. There 
are some conclusions which are untrue, and others which are 
only partially true; there are also some which appear to be 
paradoxical because the qualifications necessary to be annexed 
to them are not carefully stated. The most imsound of all 
his opinions is the fiction of an original covenant as the 
proximate basis of government and qjf its obligations; but 
this is neither a discovery of his own nor does he stand at 
all alone in the support of it. 

The remark just cited from Dugald Stewart, less unjust, 
indeed, than the greater number of the criticisms levelled at 
Hobbes, exhibits one of the many impediments which have 
circumscribed the reputation and the influence of this 
eminent thinker amongst those who succeeded him. He 
dai’ed to depart from received opinions; and not only from 
those opinions which Vfere current among the Aristotelians 
of liis own day (for that would have been considered by 
Mr. Stewart as a title to admiration), but also from the 
opinions prevalent among the greater number of metaphysical 
writers of the present day, and which the Scotch school, the 
least analytical of all writers who ever meddled with philo¬ 
sophy, have taken under their especial protection. 

But it is not simply to his deviation from received and 
popular methods of thinking, that the subsequent discredit of 
Hobbes as a philosopher is to be attributed. He not only 
questioned customdry prejudices, but he also exasperated 
powerful classes^of .men, and especially that class which is 
rarely offended with impunity—the priests. It was essential 
to his principles of government to prove that there could be 
only one supreme power in the state, and that the eceJes- 
iastical power both must be and ought to be subordinate to 
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the civil. Such a doctrine was well calculated to rouse the 
antipathies both of the Koman Catholic and of the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy; but we might have expected that the clerg} 
of the Church of England would have listened to it with 
patience since they could not well forget that their brethren, 
from the time of Henry the Eighth down to Elizabeth, had 
altered more than once both their faith and their discipline 
in obedience to the secular authority. Yet so it happened, 
that the clergy of the Church of England were no less 
irritated than the Homan Catholics with this doctrine of the 
inherent supremacy of the civil power; and Hobbes became 
the object o^ fierce hatred from ecclesiastics of all deno¬ 
minations. He tells 118 , in his own curious autobiography, 
written in Latin verse, which appears in the first volume of 
Sir William Moleswortli's edition, page xciv— 

“ Leviathan clcrum at totum mihi fecerat hostcm; 

Hostis Thoologuni nidus utcrquo fuit. 

Nam dum Papalis Eogni contrecto tumorem, 

• Hos, licet ahscissos, Isedcre visiis eram. 

Contra Leviathan, primo, convicia scribunt, 

£t causa, ut tanto plus legeretur, erant.” 

• • 

Whatever effect the clergy may have unintentionally pro¬ 
duced in promoting the circulation of the ‘ Leviathan ’ during 
Hobbes’s life, has been efiectually reversed since his death. 
Their unanimous outcry has branded him with the stigma of 
impiety and atheism, and placed his writings on the index 
of prohibited books. Nevertheless, there is not, so far as 
we are aware, a single sentence in his writings which either 
discloses such sentiments in himself, or is calculated to in¬ 
spire them in others: the tone in which he speaks both of 
religion and of the Divine Being is uniformly reverential 
But the denunciations of the clergy, however unfounded^ 
have not been the less successful: the works of Hobbes have 
been decried as irreligious, and this is one powerful reasca^ 
why they have been comparatively so little studied. We 
may add, that Hobbes incurred the enmity of the clergy^ not 
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simply by oVertbrowing their pretensions to a jurisdiction 
independent of the civil power, but also by exposing their 
glaring defects as teachers of youth and administrators of 
the Universities. The passages in which this exposure is 
performed are among the most striking and emphatic of all 
his writings. 

It might have been anticipated that the man who incurred 
so much obloquy by his protest against sacerdotal ascend¬ 
ency, would at least have been signally extolled by that 
civil power the importance of which he took so much pains 
to magnify. But no such countenance was shown to him. 
And it is a remarkable testimony to the jingle-minded 
purpose and really philanthropic spirit which pervade his 
works, that they have never found favour with the common¬ 
place rulers of mankind. A sovereign like Frederick the 
Second of Prussia, both animated with beneficent intentions 
towards his subjects and possessing sufficient force of per¬ 
sonal character to conceive and work out his designs, might 
perhaps take delight in the relation of subject and govern¬ 
ment as depicted by Hobbes. But the monarchical form, as 
it has commonly existed, and still continues to exist, in 
most countries of EUrbpe, has been a government not of 
the monarch alone, but of the monarch in confederacy with 
various powerful classes anil fraternities, which have aided 
him in keeping down the people, and whose interest lias 
been much more at variance with the public good than the 
interest of the monarch himself. 

Now the doctrine of Hobbes, despotic as it may be, is at 
any rate an equalizing doctrine; not sanctioning the en¬ 
thronement of any favoured or predominant class to inter¬ 
cept for themselves the rays emanating from the governing 
power, but enfoi^cin^ a like claim on the part of every subject 
to partake in this common benefit. Such^ recognition of a 
supreme power nakedly and simply, apart from its accom¬ 
panying congeries of auxiliary sinister interests, and exerting 
itself without favour or preference for the protection of the 
entire people, might have found favour at court had it 
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been jiublished under the vigorous and self-directing Queen 
Elizabeth; but it was not likely to be of much avail to its 
author, either during the precarious tenure of the Common¬ 
wealth or amidst the intrigues and personal helplessness of 
Charles the Second.* In truth, it is this repudiation of all 


* The Leviathan was published in London in 1652, during the 
time of the Commonwealth, while Charles the Second was an exile 
at Paris, and while Hobbes was at Paris also. The expatriated 
Royalists who surrounded Charles, many of them zealous Church¬ 
men and scholars of the Universities, read it with the strongest 
repugnance, and denounced it as an apology for Cromwell. Hobbes 
became the ol^ect of their bitter enmity, and was even forbidden 
to api)ear in presence of the young king, though ho had previously 
officiated as his mathematical teacher. So violent was the epmity 
of the Royalists, that Hobbes was actually afraid that they would 
assassinate him; and ho called to mind the fate of Dr. Dorislaus 
and Mr. Ascham, ambassadors of the English Commonwealth at the 
Hague and Madrid, who had both been murdered by Royalist 
assassins in those capitals. Such was his apprehension, that he, 
the loyal lutor of Charles the Second, foimd himself compelled to 
leave Paris immediately, and to seek protection under the Common¬ 
wealth of England. It was mid-winter, and the snow was on the 
ground; he had to undertake the journey Ut this inclement season, 
though he was then sixty-four years of age, with bad roads and 
upon a tumbledown horse. On arriving in London ho reported 
himself to the Council of State; who did not in any way molest 
him : every man in England (lie says) might study or write what 
he chose, provided he would bo content to live “ more loci.” His 
own account of these events—his estimate of the morality of the 
Royalists, and his idea of the character of those councillors by 
whom both Charles the First and Charles the Second wore guided 
—is eminently curious:— 

‘‘ Lutetiam ad regem multis venit indo scholar^ 

Expulfius patria, tristis, egentis, onus. 

Hue fuit usque meis studiis pax, multiplieattt 
Dum faeerent annos octo per octo moos: 

Sed meus ille liber [t. e. Leviathan] simul atque soholaribus illis 
Lectus erat, Jani dissiluere fores. 

* Kara Regi accuser false, quasi facta j)robarem 
Impia Oromwelli, jus iscelerique darem. * 
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idea qf privileged classes—falsely calling themselves checks 
upon the snpreme power, but in reality fraternising with it 
and perverting it to their own purposes—which has con¬ 
tributed to render the political theories of Hobbes odious 
in England, quite as much as his denial of constitutional 
securities to the people at large. He has paid the forfeit 
of his anti-oligarchical as much as of his anti-popular ten¬ 
dencies. 

Again, it is. a standing reproach against his political 
writings, that they degrade the dignity of mankind: and 
this imputation may be well founded, if we compare them 
with the best and most liberal tlieories of government. But 
if we compare them with any politicaf doctrines which have 
ever been generally recognised or practically acted upon iii 
England, we sliall find them the very reverse of degrading. 
The system of Hobbes is based wholly upon the willing and 
deliberate submission of the people to their (existing rulers ; 
which he professes to obtain simply by appealing to tlieir 
reason, and by demonstrating that submission .is essential to 
their safety as well as to their comfort. Such a doctrine 
both supposes and favours the widest diffusion of intelligence 
among the body of tke'people; and the French Economists, 
who reproduced a similar system in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, laid gifeatei* stress upon this necessary 
basis of universal instruction, than upon any other part of 
their reasonings. Contrast the state of passive and animal 
subservience to which the non-voting multitude have always 
been held bound in the theories most current among English 

Creditur; adversis in partibus cbso videbar; 

Perpetub jubeor Kegis abesso dome. 

Tunc venit in mentem mihi Dorislam, et Ascham 
Tanqtikm proscripto terror uhique aderat. 

Neo de regti quori licuit. Nam tunc adolescens 
Credidit ille, quibus credidit antb pater. 

In patriam rodeo non bent* coi tus, 

Sed nullo potui tutior esso loco: 

Frigus erat, nix alia* 'senox ego, vontus acerbus; 

Vexat ^uus stqrnax et salebrosa via,”—(P. xciii.) 
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politicians, with the rational obedience and exercised under¬ 
standing supposed by Hobbes and the French Economists, 
and we are very sure that it is not the latter who- will 
appear chargeable with inculcating principles debasing to the* 
human race. The persons mo^t interested in these writings, 
within our own observation, have usually been men ofKadical 
principles, who entertained the lofttest ideas both of the 
functions of government and of the possible training of 
the people—men who agreed with Hobbes in his antipathy 
to those class-interests which (constitute the working forces 
of modern pseudo-representative monarchy—but who differed 
from him by thinking that their best chance for combining 
rational submission on the part of the governed with enlarged 
and beneficent views on the part of the governors, was to be 
found in a well-organised representative system. 

The moral and metaphysical doctrines of Hobbes have not 
escaped similar charges to those which have been advanced 
against his politics. He deduced all the passions, appetites, 
and sympathies of man from the simple feelings of pleasure 
and pain; he derived moral obligation from the rational 
desire entei-tained by every man of his own conservation and 
happiness; he judged of moral right and wrong by the test 
of utility. These doctrines are disagre’eable to a large pro¬ 
portion (3f readers and writers, as * giving a degrading repre¬ 
sentation of the human race; and the censure which they 
have drawn upon the author has been another of the causes 
which have operated to restrict the circle of his readers. 
Woe to the philosopher who will not condescend to flatter in 
his picture of man! Divines in the pulpit may depict the 
incorrigible wickedness of man in the darkest and most over¬ 
charged colours, and their sermons are extolled by every 
religious person; but let any moralist so cohduct his analysis 
of the human heart, as to bring out a result not congenial 
to the sympathies of sentimentalists, and he sets the reading 
public against him; he is refuted beforehand, or worse flian 
refuted, for he is laid aside unread. It seems to us that this 
disposition—to test metaphysical tenats by examining, not 

F 2 
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whether they are tnie and can be substantiated by sufficient 
evidence, but whether the admission of them as truths would 
tend to exhibit man as a better and more admirable being— 
has become more fashionable of late years than ever it was 
before ; at least it has been Jargely adopted by the Scotch 
metaphysicians, as well as by the modern French school (an 
emanation from the Sbotch), in their multiplied attacks on 
the French philosopliy of the eighteenth century. And 
the frequency of such attacks is to us a proof that, however 
much physical science, which has no adverse predispositions 
to conquer, may have been enlarged -and perfected in its 
details, there is very little of reverence among us for the 
purity of philosophical truth. For the argument really in¬ 
volved in this mode of handling the question is, that the 
truth or falsehood of any position in morals is a matter of 
small moment; that although it be true, it ougiit to be 
stifled and put down, if the belief of it would tend to lower 
our estimate of human nature; and that although it be false, 
it ought to be held sacred and unquestioned, if it would lead 
118 to entertain a higher’notion of our species. This is not 
indeed expressly stated, perhaps it is not deliberately in¬ 
tended, by those who Tun down Hobbes as preaching tenets 
debasing to human nature; but unless it be assumed as a 
postulate, the cry against him on such a ground can have 
neither force nor meaning. 

To admit or reject particular doctrines, not on account of 
the weight of affirmative or negative evidence, but on awount 
of the inferences to which they may give rise respecting the 
excellence or turpitude of human nature, is in effect to sub¬ 
vert the whole scientific edifice of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy—^to degrade the science into a mere assemblage 
of conventional flbtions, which it is dangerous to scrutinise 
anif criminal to overthrow. The less analytical philosophers 
have been generally but too ready to employ this method 
of discrediting those who pushed the process of analysis 
further than themselves, unconscious that they were at the 
same time undermining the fabric and destroying the trust- 
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worthiness even of such doctrines as were common to both. 
If Hobbes had spoken of human nature in terms of the most 
stinging Cynicism, or with the sternness of an Antinomian 
divine, it would still have been unworthy of sound philo¬ 
sophy to employ this method of refuting him ; but, in reality, 
he has dealt in no such unmeasured censure. He sp^ks of 
mankind like a shrewd and penetrating observer, applying 
his remarkable powers of analysis to the phenomena" which 
he saw before him. Sir James Mackintosh complains that 
Hobbes “strikes the affections out ol' his map of human 
nature: ” and others have alleged in like manner that he 
denies the existence of any benevolence in man, because he 
treats tlie benevolent as well as the other affections as being 
not -inherent or original, but as derivative, and resolvable 
into the primary sentiments of pleasure and pain. It is 
common with metaphysicians of the Scotch school to repre¬ 
sent such a doctrine as tantamount to a denial of the exist¬ 
ence and efficacy of the benevolent affections: but this is 
a great injustice; for our compound and derivative feelings 
are just as real, and just as much a p5rt of human nature, 
as our sirapje and original feelings. And it would be full as 
reasonable to say that Bishop Berkeley,•when he showed that 
the perception of distance the eye'was not original, but 
acquired, denied the reality of the visual power in human 
nature—as to accuse Hobbes of disputing the fact that there 
were benevolent affections, because he ^disputes their title to 
originality. 

Undeserved as the accusations against Hobbes are, they 
have been repeated by so many mouths, and echoed so 
loudly by the many powerful classes whose hostility he 
provoked, that he has been condemned to comparative 
oblivion ajid discredit with posterity: a fnemorable contrast 
to the incessant controversial attack of which he was the 
object throughout the greater part of his life. He followed 
the impulse of his own fearless and original intellect, wilhout 
taking any pains to conciliate the distributors of fame; and 
assuredly he has found no mercy •at their hands. The 
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injustice^ of which they have beem guilty towards him, 
however, may even yet be partially repaired; at least the 
chance of such reparation will be increased by this new and 
convenient edition of his works. 

The long life of Hobbes, from 1588 to 1679, covered most 
remarkable changes both in politics and in philosophy. He 
was the son of a clergyman* at Malmesbury; was sent early 
to Oxford; and was recommended on leaving Magdalen 
College to be the fellow-student and companion of the Earl 
of Devonshire, with whom he passed no less than twenty 
years, until the Earl’s decease,—years, as he himself says, by 
far the happiest of his whole life, which often afforded him 
grateful dreams in his old age ; for he bad ample leisure, a 
large command of books, and the opportunity of travelling 
with his patron and friend over a large portion of the Conti¬ 
nent. On the death of this nobleman, after a short interval 
spent at Paris, he officiated as tutor to the young Earl; in 
which capacity he remained seven years, partly occupied in 
travelling with his pupil. His studies during this ciarly part 
of his life seem to have been cliiefly classical and literary; 
and it was during this period that he executed his translation 
of Tinicydides, in wliom he delighted more than in any 
other G recian author, and who confirmed him in that aversion 
to democracy and civil bfoils to which his constitutional 
timidity naturally predisposed him. It was not before the 
age of forty that lie began to addict himself to mathematical 
or philosopliical studies. When about that age, according to 
Aubrey, in the library of a friend he accidentally opened a 
copy of Euclid at the 47tli IVoposition of the 1st Book; and on 
reading the Theorem, he was so astonished that he exclaimed 
—“ By God, this is impossible ! ” nor was he satisfied until 
he had studied the preceding demonstrations b§ck to the 
comdiencenient. From henceforward his meditations were 
largely turned towards nmtheniatics and physics; a dispo¬ 
sition which was much . ncouraged by the conversation of 
Father Mersenne at Paris. Father Mersenne formed the 
centre of a philosophical society in that capital; and Hobbes 
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dwells with delight and gratitude both on his devotion to 
science, and on the disinterested zeal with which he bent 
himself to promote the studies of his friends. The physical 
and mathematical reasonings of Hobbes were embodied in 
the treatise ‘ l)e Corpore; ’ the completion of which, however, 
was long postponed and much interrupted, first by the 
treatise ‘ De Give,’ next by the ‘ Leviathan,’ lastly by the 
essays ‘ On Human Nature ’ and * De Corpore Politico.* The 
last two, together with the ‘ Discourse on Liberty and Neces¬ 
sity,’ constitute what is called the ‘ Tripos.’ 

In 1G40, he quitted England for Paris, in consequence of 
the menacing asj^ect of politics and the approach of the civil 
w^ar. In 1()52, the ftfience caused to the Koyalists at Paris 
oy.the publication of’the ‘Leviathan ’ compelled him, as we 
have already mentioned, to return to England; which he 
never afterwards quitted. His declining years, to the time 
of his death, were passed at Chatsworth. The former Earl of 
Devonshire, with whom he had passed twenty years as a com¬ 
panion, had bequeathed to him an annuity, which sufficed for 
his very'modest wants, and even enabled him to make over 
his small landed patrimony to his nephew. 

We have left ourselves no space fo* any detailed account 
of the contents of the two volumes which Sir William Moles- 
worth has already published. •The treatise ‘ De Corpore ’ is 
contained in both, the Latin in one, the English in the other: 
to the first is prefixed his Latin biography, together with the 
‘ Vitm Hobbianse Auctarium,’ which had already appeared in 
the previous folio edition. Wo will only remark, that the 
first two sections of the treatise ‘ De Corpore,’ entitled ‘ Com- 
putatio, sive Logica,’ and ‘Philosophia Prima,’ appear to us 
among the most instructive and valuable of his works; exhi¬ 
biting a rare combination of analytical sagacity with condensed 
and perspicuous expression, and assisting most* powerfully to 
unravel those extreme abstractions, without the compre¬ 
hension of which no man can successfully cope with the 
difficulties of mental philosophy. 

We trust it will enter into the. scheme of Sir ^^ilUam 
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Molesworth to annex to his edition of this distinguished man 
a critical Siography and a coherent exposition of the sequence 
and modifications of his philosophical tenets. The great lines 
which connect them with each other are indeed sufficiently 
marked out by Hobbes—^De Corpore, De Homine, Be Give: 
but much might be done by an able biographer in furnishing 
the requisite illustrations and elucidations; and a more 
stirring period, either in politics or in philosophy, is scarcely 
to be found throughout the range of history. It seems 
highly probable, that if the English political troubles had 
not broken out in 1640, the whole intellectual career of 
Hobbes would have been greatly altered: he would have 
been, much more eminent as a mathematician and physical 
philosopher, and much^ less known as* a writer on politips. 
Both the treatise ‘ De Give ’ and the ‘ Leviathan ’ were the 
direct offspring of the English civil war; and he himself tells 
us that they broke very unseasonably the continuity of his 
mathematical and physical studies. 
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The short volume* which we here introduce to the notice of 
our readers derives its principal value from the great name 
of its author—a name which no man who takes interest in 
historical studios can pronounce without vqneration and 
gratitude. If we regard Niebuhr with reference to erudition 
alone—copious, accurate, and available erudition—he oc¬ 
cupies a place in the foremost rank, and few indeed are the 
authors entitled to a* station along with him. But when 
we consider, besides, his wonderful ingenuity in combining 
scattered facts, his piercing eye for the detection of latent 
analogies, and for the separation of leading points of evidence 
from that^ crowd of accessories under which they often lie 
concealed, his power of recomposing* the ancient world by 
just deduction from small fragments of'history, like the 
inferences of Cuvier from tlie bones of fossil animals—when 
we take these rare mental attributes, operating upon the 
vast mass of mate^'als which his erudition supplied to them, 
ho seems to us to stand alone, even among so many distin¬ 
guished countrymen and contemporaries. Moreover, the 
moral nature of Niebuhr was distinguished not only by a 
fearless love of truth, but by a quality yet more remarkable 
among literary men—by a hearty sympathy with the mass 
of the people—a disposition not simpfy to compassionate 
them as sentients, which is sufficiently common, but to ap- 

* Griechische Heroen GeschicJiten. Yon B, G. Niebuhr an seinen 
Solm erzahlt. Hamburg, 1842. Grecian Heroic Stories; related 
by B. G. Niebuhr to his Son. 
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preciate them candidly as agents,—^to treat their sentiments 
and. motives with respect, and even their mistakes with 
charitable censure. We are not disposed to maintain that 
Niebuhr is always right in his judgments; far %pm it: but 
even the errors of so original a mind are constantly sug¬ 
gestive ; and we feel assured, that to every person who has 
studied his writings with attention, the evidences respecting 
the ancient world of Greece, as well as of Kome, will appear 
in a point of view totally different to that in which they had 
presented themselves before. 

Like our o)vn lamented Dr. Arnold, a worthy second both 
in historiographic intellect and in moral candour, Niebuhr 
was snatched, from the world in the, full maturity of his 
career, before he had had time to bring his great work to 
completion. To these two capital losses wo have to add that 
of K, O. Muller, best known to the English world by his 
history of the Dorians—an author of great performance and 
still greater promise, cut off in the prime of life, a victim to 
his zeal for the prosecution of personal researches in Greece. 
Fatally have the arrows of Apollo told, during the last few 
years, among the chiefs of the classical camp! 

The volume before lis*coutains portions of the early heroic 
legends of Greece, prepared by Niebuhr himself for the 
special purpose of being recounted to his son Marcus, then a 
very young boy. From a short preface by the son, who has 
now published them, we learn the vivid and inoffacieable 
impression which they made upon his youthful feelings; 
enforced as the narratives were by the earnest interest both 
of the fa^er and of the philologer, and illustrated by those 
references to the visible remains of antiquity which a resi¬ 
dence in Rome abundantly furnished. Marcus Niebuhr 
dj^lls emphatically on the delight which he* recollects to 
have felt when he discovered, or thought that he discovered, 
the cave of Cacus on the Aventine Mount; and the endless 
comparisons, suggested by his father’s stories about Her¬ 
cules, with the bas-reliefs and sarcophagi in the Vatican. 

Niebuhr has prepared, for the object here described, three 
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separate narratives The expedition of the Argonauts.*-- 
2 . The various legends of Hercules.—3. The Heracleids and 
Orestesbut the narratives do, in point of fact, run over a 
much wider field of Grecian heroology, comprising more or 
less reference to the hunting of the Calydonian boar, the 
two sieges of Thebes, and the second siege of Troy by 
Agamemnon, as well aS the first by Hercules. The recital 
is simple, neat, and we may even say, touching ; displaying 
great address in presenting the stories so as to be clearly 
apprehended by a very young boy, and forming a remarkable 
contrast to the difficulty which we often lament to find in 
the style of his elaborate work. More interesting narratives, 
for boy as well as man, no book of fairy tales can supply: 
nor do we knowVhere a father or a preceptor can find them 
so fitly arrayed as in this affectionate memento of the 
illustrious historian of Home. 

One farther merit they have, which we may call peculiarly 
Niebuhrian. They are given in their literal integrity as 
legends, instead of Iwdug squeezed and tortured into au¬ 
thentic *lnstory; they preserve all the fanciful sequences,"^^ 
the su])ernatural meddling, and the predominance of indi¬ 
vidual personality, which characterise the former, and are 
no way tamed down into the measured march, the constant 
laws of nature, and the {)olifteal aim and agency, which 
prevail throughout the latter. We call this distinction 
between legend and history Niebuhrian, because we believe 
that the first volume of the history of Rome originally 
enforced it with fulness and efficiency on the literary world, 
though it has now been adopted by various eminent names, 
and has become at least extensively understood, though not 
universally admitted. Dr. Arnold has carried it thoroughly 
out in the*early part of his Romafi history, and Mr. 
Macaulay, in the preface to his beautiful ‘ L^yf of Ancient 
Rome,’ has illustrated it by many striking observations, to 
which we rejoice to think that his book will give e^ftensive 
currency. 

Dr. Thirl wall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ in \^hich the primitive 
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ftges are md^ correctly appreciated, and the translation of 
K. 0. Muller’s * History of the Dorians,’ ought to have 
familiarised the “English' reader with, the distinction between 
legend and history in regard to Greece, no less than in 
regard to Kome. But we suspect that the result produced 
in this direction has hardly been commensurate with the 
merit of these two excellent works. The idea of a basis of 
authentic mfrtter of fact, pervading the Grecian heroology, 
and only transformed into the shape in which we read it by 
amplification, or poetical ornament, or mistake,—is so deeply 
rooted in the English mind, that reasonings on the opposite 
side require to be often repeated before they work con¬ 
viction. Certain it is that every youth’who goes through a 
classical education repeats the date of thl sieges of Troy 
and Thebes with as much confidence in the reality of tliose 
events as in that of the siege of Syracuse by Nieias. More¬ 
over, the recent work on Grecian chronology by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton,—so full both of condensed learning and of valuable 
reasoning in respect to the historical ages,—retains to a 
^great degree what we think ancient errors in regard to the 
heroic ages; it carries up the series of real personages to a 
period 800 years earlier than the first Olympiad, and it 
recites even Hercules, the hero of these tales of Niebuhr, 
and Phoroneus, the Argeian Adain, as if they were certified 
flesh and blood, the genuine predecessors of those who lived 
and moved during the Peloponnesian w'ar; while the partial 
concessions which the author makes to the opposite opinion 
serve only to render his remaining positions inconsistent as 
well as untenable. Considering the well-earned authority 
of Mr. Clinton’s Chronology, we think it not altogether 
superfluous to employ a few pages in illustrating the true cha¬ 
racter of early Grecian history; and the HeroeijGeschichten 
oi^iebuhr |ofms a suitable text to awaken such reflections. 

Obvious as tho remark seems, it still requires to be re¬ 
peated,* we are sorry to say, in regard to Grecian history— 
that the onm prohanki as to every alleged matter of fact 
rests upon the hislprian. • 
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Now, when any statement is brought before the public as 
alleged matter of fact, there is a disposition almost universal 
to believe, that, though the whole be not deserving of credit, 
a part of it at least must be true—that^ though allowance is 
to be made, more or less as the case may be, for exaggera¬ 
tion or perversion, there must be some foundation of reality 
upon which the narrative has been raised. The maxim, 
“Fortiter calumniare, semper aliquid restat,’* is founded 
upon a just estimate of human impressibility; and the most 
mendacious and discredited newspaper exercises on the long 
run more influence over men’s belief than they are at all 
willing to admit. 

Taking this as a mewe general presumption, we allow that 
it ia more frequefltly correct than erroneous—at least with 
reference to contemporary matters, and in an age of copious 
historical investigation and criticism like the present. But 
though, under such limitations, we concede the reasonable¬ 
ness of the general presumption, we think that it is eve^ 
now carried much farther than it ought to be. Distributing 
all the accredited narratives w'bich float in society into three 
classes—accurate matter of fact, exaggerated matter of fact, 
and entire, “though plausible, fiction-rtl^e last class will be 
found to embrace a very considerable proportion of • the 
whole. They are tales which gi’ow out of, and are accom¬ 
modated to, the prevalent emotions of the public among 
whom they circulate : they exemplify and illustrate the 
partialities or antipathies, the hopes or fears, the religious or 
political sentiments of a given audience. There is no other 
evidence to certify them, indeed, except their plausibility: 
but that title is amply sufficient; the man who recounts 
what seems to fill up gaps or solve pre-existing difficulties 
in the minds of his hearers, runs little risk of being ^called 
upon to name an auctor secundus for his story. The love of 
new plausibility is as common as the love** 9 f genuine and 
ascertained truth is rare; questions of positive evidence 
are irksome to almost every one: and the historian, who 
desires general circulation, casts all such discussions into an 
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appentiix, of which he knows that the leaves will remain 

nncut What is worse still—when one of these verisimilia 
* * 

has once been comfortably domiciled in a man’s mind, if you 
proceed to apply to it the test of positive evidence, in all 
probability he will refuse to listen to you; but should you 
unhappily succeed in showing, that the story includes some 
chronological or geographical inconsistencies which no sub¬ 
tlety can evade, be assured that he will look upon you with 
emotions not very different from those with which he con¬ 
templates the dentist—if he be not ready “to bite you 
outright ” (to use the homely phrase of Socrates in Plato’s 
Theaetetus, c. 22), he will at least alter his course the next 
time he sees you afar off in the street.* 

To illustrate what we have just laid down—the genesis of 
this specious and plausible fiction, so radically distinct from 
exaggerated or misreported reality—we will cite an examido 
having reference to a celebrated genius, not very long de- 
peased. In the works of Lord Byron, published by Mr.^ 
Moore (vol. xi, p. 72), we find the * Manfred ’ of the gi oat 
English poet criticised by one greater than himself—by a 
person no less than Goethe. \ portion of that criticism runs 
as follows: « * 

ft 

“Wo find thus, in this tra'^edy^ the quintessence of the most 
astonishing talent born to bo its own tormentor. The character of 
Lord Byron’s life and poetry hardly permits a just and equitable 
appreciation. He has often enough confessed what it is that tor¬ 
ments him.-^-There are, properly speaking, two females whose 

phantoms for ever haunt him, and which [wo cite the translation as 
we find itj in this piece also, perform principal parts—one under 
the name of Astartc,—the other without form or presence, and 
merely a voice. Of the horrid occurrence which took place with 
the former, the follojving is related :— Wlten a hold and enterprising 
j0ung man, hf won the affections of a Florentine lady. Her husband 
disemtered the amopr, and murdered his wife; hut the murderer was 
the same night fcMnd dead in the street, and there was no one on w%om 
suspicion could he attached. Ford Byron removed from Florence, and 
these spirits haunted him all his life after. This romantic incident 
is rendered highly probable by innumerable allusions to it in his 
j>oems.” 
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Such is Goetf»e*s criticism; now. come the remarks of 
Mr. Moore, the biographer and personal friend of Lord 
Byron. 

The gmve confidence with which the venerable critic [Goethe] 
traces the fancies of his brother poet to real persons and events, 
making no difficulty even of a double murder at Florence to fur¬ 
nish grounds for his theory, affords an amusing instance of the 
disposition so prevalent throughout Europe to picture Byron as a 
man of marvels and mysteries, as well in his life as in his poetry. 
To these exaggerated, or wholly false, notions of him, the numerous 
fictions jpahned upon the world of Ms romantic tours and wonderful 
adventures in places he never sau\ and with persons that never existed^ 
have no doubt considerably contributed; and the consequence is, 
so utterly out of truth and nature are the representations of his life 
and icharactor long current on the Continent, that it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the real ‘flesh and blood’ hero of those pages—the 
social, practical-minded, and, with all his faults and eccentricities, 
English Lord Byron—may not, to the over-exalted imaginations of 
most of his foreign admirers, appear but an ordinary, unromantic, ^ 
and prosaic personage.” 

Here we have specimens of genuine legend or myihus, such 
as Hekatmus, Herodotus, and Thucydides, found so largely in 
possession of the Grecian mind, and sUclf as even now, in the 
age of Blue Books and Statistical Societies, holds divided 
empire with reality—pullulating anew and in unexpected 
corners, as fast as the old plants are stifled by the legitimate 
seeds of history. It is not often that we have the oppor¬ 
tunity of confronting thus nakedly the mythographer with 
the autoptic historian: and of demonstrating by so clear 
an example, that even where the mythical subject is indis¬ 
putably real, the mythical predicates bear no resemblance 
to reality, but have their root in something generically 
different from actual matters of fact, liven with regard 
to places and persons in these narratives, the places were 
such as Byron had never seen, the persont such as bad 
never existed. 

Our readers, however, will not require to be told that the 
my thus differs essentially from accurate and .well-ascertained 
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history. What wo wish to enforce upon them is, that it 
differs not less essentially from inaccurate ,iQrase&rtained 
history; and the case jiet cited brings out the distinction 
forcibly. The story which Goethe relates of the intrigue 
and double murder at Florence, is not a mis-reported fact: 
it is a pure and absolute fiction. It is not a story of which 
one part is true and another part false, nor in which you can 
hope, by removing ever so much of superficial exaggeration, 
to reach at last a subsoil of reality. All is alike untrue, the 
basis as well as the details. In the mind of the original in¬ 
ventor, the legend derived its birth, not from any erroneous 
description which had reached his ears *respecting adven¬ 
tures of the leal Lord Byron, but jS*om the profound and 
vehement impression which Lord Byron’s poetry had made 
both upon him and upon all others around him. The poet 
appeared to be breathing out his own soul and sufierings in 
the character of his heroes—we ought rather to say of his 
hero, TToWwv ovofidrwv f^op(f>^ fiia —he seemed like one struck* 
down, as well as inspired, by some strange visitation of destiny. 
In what manner, and from what cause, had the Eumenides 
been induced thus to single him out as their victim ? A 
large circle of deeply-moved readers, and amongst them the 
greatest of all Germain authors, cannot rest until this problem 
be solved: either a fact niust be discovered, or a fiction in¬ 
vented, for the solution. The minds of all being perplexed 
by the same mystery and athirst for the same explanation, 
nothing is wanted except a frima vox: some one, more 
forward or more felicitous than the rest, imagines and pro¬ 
claims the tragical narrative of the Florentine married 
couple. So happily does the story fit in, that the inventor 
seems only to have given clear utterance to that which others 
were dimly shadowing out in their minds: the lacerated* 
feelings of the poet are no longer an enigma; the die which 
has stamped vf^on his verses their peculiar impress, has been 
discovered and exhibited to view. If, indeed, we ask what 
is the authority for the tale—to speak in the Homeric lan¬ 
guage, it has bjeen suggested by some God, or by the airy- 
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tonguod Ossa, tlie bearer of encouragement and intelligence 
from Omniioquent Zeus; * to express the same idea in 


• Homor, OdySs. i. 280.: Mentor advises Telomachus (also ii. 
216)— 

’'Fjpx^o ir€D(To/t£Vos iraTpo? Srjv oexp/xivoto' 

Tts Toi ewn/ert ^poTO)Vy p^'Ocrcrav uKoverr}^ 

*Ek Atos, ^ T€ p^aKioTa <ji€p€L KXeos av^pujiroicrt. 

So in the Iliad, ii. 95, wheir the heralds by Agamemnon’s 
direction have proclaimed a public meeting, the Grecian soldiers 
crowd like bees to the agora: 

‘’Gs ru>v &v€a TroXXa vewv airo koX KXwridwv 
*Hl6vo<s TTpoTrapmOe ^a$€ir/<s cerrt^oturro 
. *IAa8oi/ eis ayoprjV‘ fiera 8c a<f>Lcnv ^Oacra 

'Orpvvova ievaiy Ams dyycXo?. 

’'Oaora ttyycAos appears also in Odyss. xxiv. 413. 

And Iliad, viii. 251—Omniioquent Zeus— 

‘'Er^a Travopi<f>aL(a Zrjvl pi^ecTKOV *A_^ato6. 


Buttman TLexilogus, sect. 9 ; compare also the Venetian Scholia 
ad Iliad, i. 105) is certainly right in distinguishing *'Ocro-a in the 
Iliad and Odj^sey, from cjiripiy) or sometime^ k\.7)S^v in the Homeric 
sense, which means a dibtum, accidenbilly significant to the hearer 
of something which the speaker did not intend or think of, and 
therefore ominous. (Odyss. xviii. 117, xx. 100.) But wo cannot 
admit that he is right in distinguishing ‘'Ocra-a from Oeov 6fi(f>yj (II. 
XX. 129; Odyss. iii. 215), nor can we agree with him in thinking 
that "Oertra means “ the general talk of men, the clamour of a 
multitude,, as distinguished from the statement of some known 
individual.” ’'Ocro-a in Homer is the voice proceeding from Zeus, 
heard only by some special person or persons for Whom it is 
destined: the verb ocraafiai seems to denote the impression made 
upon the internal man by this divine agent, witl^out any present or 
material cause, wherein sight is not clearly* distinguished from 
hearing (Odyss. i. 115 ; xx. 81): a parallel to 


“ I hear a voice thou canst not hear, 

That says I must not^tay : 

I see a form thou canst not see, 

That beckons me awayf” 

(} 2 
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homely and infantine English, it lias been’whispered by a 
little bird. But we may be pretty well assured that few of 
the audience will raise questions about authority; the story 

From hence the word ocro-o/Aut passes to signify any vague, in¬ 
distinct presentiment. 

The of Hesiod (0pp. ct D. 761) is different, and really 
bears the meaning wbich Buttman assigns to tlie Homeric ’'Oorcra— 

8* ovTi^ TrdjXTrav^arroWvTaL yjvriva ttoXXoi 
Aaot fjufjfxL^ovcri’ 6e6? vv Tts icrrl Kal avTrj. 

Here the heavenly origin is struck off: the vox populi is exalted 
into the vox Dei. JEschiries, in a very ciirioffs passage too long to 
be here cited, rather reverts to the old idea of (cont. Timarch. 
c. 27> 

And in the account which Herodotus gives of the battle of 
Mycale, wo have the Homeric ’'Oo-o-a, the messenger of Zeus, 
decidedly reproduced. The battle of Mycale on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and that of I’latasa in Bieotia, were fought on the same 
day: the former in the afternoon—tlic latter in the morning. 
Previous to the onset at Mycale, the Greeks were in much appre¬ 
hension respecting their countrymen in Pxeotia, who were exposed 
to the very superior force under Mai’donius. But just as the 
Mycalean Greeks were' preparing to attack, “ there flew into the 
whole camp a voice, and a heralds staff' appeared lying on the 
beach; and the voice went iihrotigh them to this effect, that the 
Greeks in Boeotia were then conquering the army of Mardonius. 
Many indeed are the evidences by which divine phenomena 
manifest themselves; since on this occasion, the defeats of Mycale 
and Plataia happening on the same day, the voice came over to the 
Greeks in Asia so as t# inspire new counige into their army,”— 
Herod, ix. 100 : Lov(Ti 8c (T^t <f>rjfji7] T€ ccTCTrTttTO €5 TO crTpaT07rc8ov 

nrdv —TOtert ^EiXXrjcnv ccraTriKcro. ’Hr 8c dfiptuSCrj <r<l>i irplv 
r^v <f)rjfxrjv IcrairiKltrOaL —<i)s p-errot rj kXtjBmv avrrj <T<f>t ccrerraTo— 
ix. 101. 

The or K\r)6u)v of Herodotus, is a voice sent by the Gods 
across the JEgeian sea, to make known to the Asiatic Greeks the 
victory then just accomplished by their brethren in Bceotia. The 
difference between Herodotus and Homer is chiefly this: that 
Homer gives Ossa directly, simply, and familiarly, as the messenger 
of Zeus; whereas Heitdotus introdimes the Gods as a pious in- 
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drops into its place like the key-stone of an arch, and ex¬ 
actly fills tlie painful vacancy in their minds; it seems to 
carry with it the same sort of evidence as the key which 
imparts meaning to a manuscript in cypher, and they are 
too well pleased with the acquisition to be very nice as to 
the title. Nay, we may go further and say,.that the man 
who demonstrates its falsehood will be t^e most unwelcome 
of all instructors; so that we trust, for the comfort of 
Goethe’s last years, that he was spared the pain of seeing 
his interesting my thus about Lord Byron contemptuously 
blotted out by Mr. Moore. 

It argues no gi^at discernment in Mr. Moore’s criticism, 
that he passes with disdain from these German legends to 
som6 majestic sentences extracted from Lord Jeffrey and the 
‘ Edinburgh lleview,’ as the more worthy encomiasts of Byron. 
Now, tlie legends themselves shall be rational or absurd as 
y(^ will; but the glory of the poet consists in his having 
planted in so many intelh^ctual minds, Goethe included, the 
aistrus for ^creating and the appetite for believing them, 
in dur view, this is a more unequivocal proof of his potent 
influence ov^r the emotions, and a far higher compliment to 
his genius, than the most splendid article ever turned out in 
the bine and yellow clothing. 

Father JMalebranche, in discussing the theory of morals, 
has observed, that our passions all justify themselves; that 
is, they suggest 4o us reasons I'or justifying them. He might 
with equal justice have remarked, and it is the point which 
we have sought to illustrate by the preceding remarks on 
the Byronian legends, that all our strong emotions, when 
shared in common by a circle of individuals or a community, 

ference, with some degree of circumlocution, as If their intervention 
required proof. • 

In analysing the sources of fabulous narriltive, it is quite 
essential to take account of those ideas of superhuman comijiuni- 
cations and authority, prevalent in the ancient world, and super¬ 
seding so constantly the necessity for positive testimony as a 
condition of belief. 
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will not only sanctify fallacious reasonings, but also call into 
being, and stamp with credibility, abundance of narratiyes 
purely fictitious. Whether tlie feeling be religious, or poli¬ 
tical, or ocsthetic—love, liatred, terror, gratitude, or admi¬ 
ration—it will find or break a way to expand and particularise 
itself in appropriate anecdotes; it serves at once both as 
demand and supply; it both emboldens the speaker to 
invent, and disposes the hearers to believe him without any 
further warrant. Such anecdotes are fictions from begin¬ 
ning to end, but they are specious and impressive fictions; 
they boast no acknowledged |)arentage, but they are the 
adopted children of the whole communilby ; they are em¬ 
braced with an intensity of conviction quite equivalent to 
the best authenticated facts. And let it be always rt^col- 
lected—we once more repeat—that they are radically distinct 
from half-truths or mis-reported matters of fact; for upon 
this distinction will dej)end the different mode which ^ve 
shall presently propose of dealing with them in reference to 
Grecian history. 

In no point is the superiority of modern times over ancient 
so remarkable—we may add thc^ superiority of .the present 
time over all preceding—as in the multiplication and ira- 
proveineiit of exact means of information as to mathirs of 
tact, physical as well as sofiah* In former days tlie Floren¬ 
tine intrigue, and the other storic^s noticed by*Mr. Moore, 
would have obtained undisjuited currency as^iuthentic mate¬ 
rials for the life of Lord Byron ; then would have succeeded 
rationalizing liistorians, who, treating tli(.‘ stories as true at 
the bottom, would have proceeded to discriminate the basis 
of truth from the accessories of ficition. One man would 
have disbelieved the supposed murder of the wife, another 
that of the husbahd ; a third would have said tliat, the 
intti|fue havingjbeen discovered, tlie husband and wife had 
both retired into convents, the one under feelings of d6ep 
distress, the otluM’ in bitter repentance, and that, the fleshly 
lusts haviug been thus killed, it, was hmice erroneously 
stated that the husband andAvife had themselves been killed. 
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If the reader l)e not familiar with the Greek Scholiasts, w.e 
are compelled to assure him that the last explanation would 
have found much favour in their eyes, inasmuch as it saves 
the necessity of givinp: the direct lie to any one, or of saying 
that any portion of the narrative is absolutely unfounded. 
The misfortune is, that though the story would thus be 
divested of all its salient features and softened down into 
something very sober and colourless, perhaps even edifying, 
—vet it would not be one whit nearer to actual matter 
of fact. Something very like what we have been describing, 
however, would inMlibly have taken place, had we not been 
protected by a well-informed biographer, and by the copious 
memoranda of a positiye age. 

Taking the age as it now stands, and with reference to 
contem})orary matters, we have already said that we consider 
the judgment of the public, which presumes some fomi- 
dation in fact for every current statement, to be in the 
majority of cases a just one. Fiction, though still powerful 
and active, is in a minority—on the whole, in a declining 
minority. In her old time-honoured castles, she does indeed * 
preserve unshaken authority; but her new conquests, if not 
difficult to be made, are at least difficuU to bo maintained. 

So much with rei’erenco to the present age. But when we 
transport ourselves back to tincifent times—to the early dawn 
of Grecian history—the above presumption becomes directly 
and violently reversed. 

Here we find mythus omnipotent; positive knowledge and 
recorded matter of fact scarcely exist, even in the dreams 
of the wisest individuals. With what consistency can you 
lequire that a community which either does not command 
the means, or has not learned the necessity, of registering 
the phenomena of its present, should possess any Icmwledge 
of the phenomena of its past? We say advisedly hnoivled^e, 
traceable to some competent and trustworthy source, and 
deducible by some reasonable chain of collated (jvtdeiice. 
The mental processes, upon which the verification of positive 
matter of fact depends, are of slow growth ipid painful ac(pii- 
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sition: men only apply them to the past after having pre¬ 
viously applied them to the present; and at the dawn of 
Grecian history, say at the commencement of the Olympiads 
in 776 B.C., they were as much untrodden ground as the 
propositions of geometry. 

Knowledge with re8i)ect to the past, we have said, a com¬ 
munity so circumstanced will neither possess nor desire; but 
feelings with respect to the past they doubtless will possess 
—feelings both fervent and unanimous. And these feelings 
will provide abundant substitutes for knowledge ; they will 
pouf themselves out in legends or niythi requiring no 
evidence beyond their own intrinsic beauty and plausibility; 
so that the mythopoeic propensity thus exhibits a past time 
of its own, suitably coloured and peopled, and thorougdily 
satisfactory to the popular religious and patriotic faith, 
though the actual past with its commonplace realities be 
altogether buried and forgotten. Such tales are embraced 
and welcomed from their entire harmony with all the general 
sentiments and behef: if there be no positive evidence to 
sustain them, there is none t© contradict them; they work 
upon the convictions of an unrecording age with fhe irresist¬ 
ible force of authenti(*ated truth. Add to this the presence of 
individual bards or poets, endowed with a genius adequate to 
the occasion, and nothing mdre is wanting to bring into exist¬ 
ence a body of historical mythus or mytljical history, some¬ 
thing which is not degenerated matter of fact, but legitimate 
and genuine fiction, though accepted and believed as history. 

The personages who alone stand conspicuous in this sup¬ 
posed mythical past, are such ft we should expect from the 
feelings out of which the tales grew. They are the Gods 
and Heroes reverenced among the present community, ac¬ 
knowledged in their prayers, invoked as their protectors in 
tM hour of‘danger, and presiding in spirit at their festi¬ 
vals and scenes of public enjoyment.* The people in the 

* Hesiod represents the men who carried on the sieges of 
Troy and Thebes m belonging to a special race, totally different 
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ancient epic are introduced merely as a nameless crowd to 
fill the scene; they serve as instruments to execute the 
orders, or as subject-matter to bring out the potent per¬ 
sonality, of their divine or heroic commanders. The JJ^olic 
or Ionic coldnists, to whom the Iliad was addressed, neither 
saw nor wished to see, in the past, men of their own stature 
and proportions: if you could have produced to them a 
history of their o\^n real fathers, framed with all the care of 
Thucydides, distributed according to summers and winters, 
and embodying nothing but strictly liuman agency and 
positive motives, they would have turned from it with indif¬ 
ference, even though it had been animated by all that 
graphic power with which Thucydides has described the last 
combat of the Athenian fleet in the harbour of Syracuse. 
Such narratives presuppose a certain thirst of rational curi¬ 
osity—a sentiment which had not yet been aroused among 
the hearers of the ancient epic. To captivate their emotions 
as well as to win their belief, you must address to them 
legends, pf which the. foundation is already laid in their 
religious feelings; legends exhibiting both the agents and 
the mode ctf agency, superhuman; legends casj back into an 
undefined past, the interval between vthich and the present 
no one then cares to fathom, when the heroes whose conse¬ 
crated groves they now see before them w^ere treading the 
same earth, and aided by the sjime Gods as themselves. To 
treat Grecian history without Grecian religion, is to render 
it essentially acephalous: when we follow the stream upwards 
until it becomes tlioroughly scanty and unrefreshing, we find 
that it loses itself amidst a sea of fiction, even then both 


from his own degenerate contemporaries, anS. extinct before his 
time. 

* ’Ai/Spwi/ 7}pu)(j}v $€LOV yevos, ol KaXeoprat 
'HjmcOtoc TTporipy yev^ kot aTrcCpova yaiav —0pp. et D. 146-456. 
The words rjpuOiinv ycVos avSpwv —Homer, Iliad xii. 23, express 
the same idea; the Homeric phrase— oloi vw fiporol ttcri—signi¬ 
ficant of present degeneracy, is of familiaf* occurrence. 
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abundant and relishing to the taste. First, we have pure 
fiction passing under the name and colours of past reality: 
next, we have reality clouded and perverted by fiction: 
lastly, we have reality by itself—not indeed unmingled with 
fiction, but imder such forms that we can tolerably well 
discriminate the one from the other. 

Our first glimpse of the Grecian world begins with the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Of these glorious and imperishable productions 
we know scarcely anything, except such information as the 
poems themselves furnish: nor shall we now discuss the 
various hypotheses which have been proposed respecting 
their authorship and promulgation. It is certain that they 
suppose a pre-existing epical literature, now lost—songs or 
poems of a similar character, but of what merit we cannot 
judge. Both the Ante-Homeric and the Po^Homeric epical 
compositions have been withheld from us by the envious 
hand of fate: of the latter we have the names and a few 
scanty fragments—the Cypria, the Lesser Iliad, the De¬ 
struction of Troy, the ^thiopis, the Eeturn of the Grecian 
Heroes, the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Titanomachia, the 
Capture of CEchalia, the Telegonia, the (Edipodia^ the Hera- 
cleia, the MiiJyas, &Ck 

Of these compositions several passed under the venerated 
name of Homer, and all appear to have been put together, 
more or less successfully, with a view to a certain poetical 
integrity, like the Iliad and the Odyssey. But th(3re was 
also another class of poems, more nakedly narrative and 
genealogical, without any pretensions to poetical unity— 
pedigrees given in verse of the divine and heroic person¬ 
ages belonging to the various Grecian communities, con¬ 
necting the contemporaries of the poet with those Gods in 
whom their retrospective vision always terminated. J^ho 
Catalogue of Women, and the Great Ecom, seem to have 
been two long *and desultory poems, ascribed to Hesiod, 
the ahthor of the Theogonia and the Shield of Jlercules, 
containing a variety of heroic genealogies: the JEgi- 
mins and the ^larriage of Ceyx are alluded to also as 
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productions of Hesiod, but it is difficult to identify the 
many scattered allusions made by later Greek authors to the 
name of that poet. The Naupaktian verses, and the poems 
of Eumelus, Cinsethon, and Asius, boro the same genea- 
logising character: none of them have been preserved to 
modern times. 

Of the lyric, iambic, and elegiac poetry, onfce so abundant 
and so celebrated, a considerable portion was devoted *to 
events of the time, and would thus have carried with it a 
certain historical evidence, if it had been preserved. Archi¬ 
lochus, Aleman, Tyrtanis, Alcaeus, Sappho, all handled con¬ 
temporary subjects, commemorating their affections as well 
as their antipathies, ajid blending, like Pindar, the persons 
and circumstances of the moment with suitable comparisons 
out of the aiftient legends. The remains of Solon and 
Theognis seem like moral discourses in verse, conceived in a 
spirit not much exalted above the level of ordinary prose : 
in fact, the elaborate prose of Isocrates probably cost more 
care in the preparation than the elegiac or iambic verse of 
the Gnomic poets. 

The various poets hero alluded to, and others of similar 
genius and character, filled up the interval of two centuries 
and a half between the first authentica’ted chronological epoch 
(b.c. 77()), and the first commeifcement of prose writing. So 
much new imagination having thus been applied to the 
ancient legends, the number of them became considerably 
multiplied, and the confusion and divergence among them 
proportionally augmented. And in estimating this number 
and confusion—a fact which bore materially upon the con¬ 
tinuance of the ancient faith, we are not to forget that the 
legends wliich passed through the hands of the poets formed 
but a small proportion of the total number of analogous 
legends current in (Greece. In each of the many autonomous ^ 
communities into which that country was divided, a distinct 
and peculiar crop of local my thus was be found. ^ There 
were presiding Heroes, like Patron Saints, not merely for 
each state apart from the rest, but» for each separate sub-. 
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diYisioii of the same state distinct from the other sub¬ 
divisions : every Demus in Attica,—and every Gens or 
extended family union,—every fraternity of men allied for a 
common purpose and bearing a common name,—recognised 
some divine or semi-divine Eponymus, who was supposed to 
have originally bestowed the name, and to extend a watchful 
protection towards his special flock. All the numerous 
temples, consecrated groves, and festivals, were rich in ex¬ 
planatory mythi: the exegetes had always a suitable tale at 
hand to show you why it was peculiarly proper to carry a 
branch of laurel or to offer a honeyed cake: some adventure 
of the God or the Hero was perpetually forthcoiliing to 
justify every detail of the practised ritual. The periegesis 
of Pausanias is especially valuable, as it gives,us some insight 
into these more obscure mythi, accredited and reverenced 
each in its own peculiar comer, but prevented from circu¬ 
lating through the general Grecian world by the want of 
some “ sacred poet ” to give it currency ; if the many similar 
works, prepared at earlier periods by others, had l^en pre¬ 
served to us, we should have acquired a fuller conception of 
the exuberance of the aggregate stock. 

Now, these legends, though infinitely diversified in their 
details, wesre all cast in moulds to a great degree^analogous; 
all had their root in the public feeling and were consecrated 
by the public faith ; they cleared up, or seemed to clear up, 
those incognita respccjting which real curiosity was enter¬ 
tained ; and they composed, M'hen taken together, the poli¬ 
tical and religious antiquities of the people— a pseudo- 
historical past suited to the non-historical mind. They were 
the spontaneous, indigenous growth of the earliest Grecian 
thought and feeling, antecedent to all record of actual fact 
or consecutive exercise of leason. This last was a gradual 
^ogress, emanating from the superior minds of the com¬ 
munity ; a new and artificial influence, whereby the mythus 
was partially dispossessed of its hold on the peoj^le; but had 
we lieen able to obtain a periegesis of Greece for the year 
776 B.C., ’we Should have discovered from one end of the 
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country to the other nothing but legends, preached by 
the men of genius, received both with earnest emotion and 
with sincere faith by the hearers. 

Transporting ourselves back to this early period, near to 
the tim^=? when the Iliad and Odyssey seem to have been 
first promulgated, there is every reason to presume that 
these poems were then listened to as something much greater 
and more sacred than poems in the modern sense of the word. 
They were accepted as inspired legends, describing events 
which had really taken place in a distant pa@t ; and they 
were believed quite as literally as the history of Herodotus 
400 years afterwards, when he recited it at the Olympic 
games. To a modern reader, this idea may seem extra¬ 
vagant : much as he may admire these productions as poems, 
as real historic? they will appear to him absurd: the line 
betwecui fact and fiction is clearly drawn in his mind, and 
the inspiration of the poet has long ceased to be anything 
beyond an unmeaning phrase. But with the early hearers 
of the Iliad, both the point of view and the preliminary state 
of.mind were essentially different. What was there to induce 
them to J^reat descriptions conveyed to them in the most 
vivid narrative poetry ever jioured into human ears, as a 
jnire invention ? or to draw the disirinction between a basis 
of truth and a supcrstructtire »f poetical ornament ? One or 
other of these they must do—if we reject the supposition of 
entire faith in what they heard ; both of them are at variance 
as well with the capacities ag with the inclinations of an 
age neither able nor willing to discriminate between authen¬ 
ticated truth and plausible fiction. Inspiration from the Gods 
or from the Muse, coming upon the poet so as to reveal to 
him either the past or the future, is with them a belief both 
sincere and familiar :* the course of nafiire, as they conceive 

* The Muses, says Hesiod, Theogon. 83, 

IveTrvevaav Si fioi avS^v 
<I)S Kk^fiL rd r iaaofieva vpd r lovra 
Kai KiXovff vfivuv (xaKoptjiv auv^idpTtav^ &C. 
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it, is something not positive and regular, but subject to 
perpetual'jerks and breaks, and modified incessantly by the 
special intervention of a God or a Hero. And those por¬ 
tions of the Iliad which, to our view, divest it so much of 
the semblance of matter of fact—the repetition of super¬ 
human agency and miracles—these phenomena were not only 
thoroughly consonant to their general belief as to the past, 
but were by far the most impressive and predominant of the 
whole, sinking deeper into the mind and raising emotions 
more powerful than the resl: insomuch that tlie subtraction 
of such phenomena, far from procuring for the narrative a 
more unhesitating assent, would have rendered it at once 
less plausible to their reason, and less affecting to their 
feelings. So great is the contrast between the tone*of 
mind of a primitive Homeric audience, and the preface of 
Thuc.ydides. 

The feelings of the Jews, in referen (!0 to the miracles of 
their early history, present a fair standard of comparison to 
illustrate the sentiments here ascribed to the early Greeks: 
and these feelings we can perfectly measure, since the idea of 


Again, line 38, about tho Muses— 


Eip^wrat Ttt T* cdiatt, ra T^ccrcrd/tcva, Trpd r 


iovra. 


The Homeric Muses are omniscient— 


'Yp,€ts yap Beal urrey Trapeari re, terre re Trdvra.— Iliadj ii. 484. 

Their inspiration imparts to the poet, and enables him to com¬ 
municate to his hearers, botli what is past and what is to come. 
His statements are not merely agreeable fiction, they are borrowed 
from this inspired source, like those of the prophet or the sooth¬ 
sayer. Tho inspiration of Calchas the prophet is described in the 
Iliad almost in the feamo words as those employed by tho poet 
I^siod with ragard to himself. Iliad, i. 70. 

Us ra r eovra, ra r eacrop^eva^ Trpo t corra, 

Hv Slo. fiavTOcnhnjVf r-qv oi Trope <E>ot/?os ’AttoXAcdv. 

Tho J)ard and the prophet are privileged co-r^ipionts of communi¬ 
cation from the Gods. 
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past historical facts, not known upon human authority, but 
revealed by Divine inspiration, as well as that of constant 
miraculous interference—is familiar and admitted amongst 
us as it was amongst the ancient Jews, in reference to the 
Jewish history. We need not employ many words to ex¬ 
plain in what light any proposition to write the Jewish 
history without miracles would now appear to us, or would 
have appeared of old to the Jews. The whole vitality of the 
history would have seemed to them to have been removed: 
the narrative would lose its hold upon their feelings, and the 
explanations substituted in place of the miracles would ap¬ 
pear more incredible than the miracles themselves. Nay, 
the, mere suggestion fhat in this or that particular case it is 
not* necessary to suppose a miracle, and that some natural 
solution of the phenomena recited may be practicable, is 
even at present not a little offensive, and is often sharply 
censured as a “ lowering tone of explanation.” Mr. Milman’s 
‘History of the Jews,’ written in a perfectly religious spirit, 
but exhibiting some disposition to economise the supernatural 
energy, has, by that single circumstan(;e, been deprived of 
much of its legitimate success. Miracles, where the mind 
is animated by a living religious faith,*appear quite as 
credible as ordinary facts, and far moi'e impressive: and the 
multitude of them which Occup in the Iliad forms not the 
smallest reason for doubting that the primitive Homeric 
audience literally and faithfully believed the events recited 
to them. 

If there be one miracle more than another, throuirhout 
the Iliad, which would appear to a modern critic unlikely to 
be accepted as a real fact by the audience, it is the speech of 
the horse Xanthus, one of the immortal pair who draw the 
chariot of Achilles. Every reader of Homer will appreciate 
the epical interest and beauty of this incident. Xanthus and 
Bali 118 , offspring of Zephyr us and the Harpy Podargc, fleet as 
the wind, unmanageable by ordinary hands, and exempt from 
old age as well as ^’om death—have been presented by the 
special favour of Zeus to Peleus, though aljuost too precious 
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to partake in the sorrowful existence of miserable man: * 
they have been lent by Achilles to carry Patroclus to the 
field, and have manifested, even by tears, a vehement afflic¬ 
tion and sympathy for his death. The fierce Achilles, when 
mounting his chariot for the purpose of re-entering the war, 
Under all the stimulus of furious grief and unsatisfied re¬ 
venge, discharges his anger partly upon the horses—" Now 
take better care to bring me safe back out of the battle, and 
do not leave me dead on the field, as you left Patroclus.” So 
poignant and unmerited an insult is intolerable: and the 
kindness of the Goddess Here lends to Xanthus a voice for 
the purpose of replying to it, which he does in terms full of 
dignity and emphasis. The moment'the reply is finished, 
the Erinnyes repress his voice. (Iliad, xix, 407-418.) 

If there Could have been introduced among the primitive 
hearers of the Iliad, at the festivals of Smyrna or Chios, in 
the eighth century before the Christian era, a critic of the 
temper of Thucydides, wdio would have said—This incident 
is very good as a poetical incident, but no one can believe it 
to have really occuiTed ”—what would have been the reply 
made to him ? It would have been made in terras such 
as the reproof by which Athene dispels the scepticism of 
Telemachus (Odyss. iii, 230), and substantially similar to 
the observation of the learned ahd pious Le Clerc, when he 
comments upon that narrative of the Old Testament where- 

* Homer, Iliad xvii. 442, shortly after the death of Patroclus— 

Mvpo/A€i/(i) 8’ apa (the horses) tSuji/ iXinjcre Kpoi/uoi/, 
Ktriytras Se Kapr}, TTporl w p,v$rjaaro Ovixov' 

’A BctXto, Tt cr<f>uii H6pi€V avaKTL 

®vrfTw, vftet? 8’ toTov r aBavarm re. * 

’H ha hvtTTrfVovari. p.er avBpdtnv dXye* e)(rprov; 

Ov pkv yap ri rrov eariv oi^vpwrepov dv8pos 
ndvTO)v, oor(ra re yaiav em welei re Kal epwei. 

I 

So Thotis complains bitterly that she has been constrained by the 
decree of Zeus to a reluctant wedlock with the mortal man Pelous 
(Iliad, xviii. 431).^ 
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in the ass of Balaam is miraculously empowered to make a 
speech—a narrative which the Kabbi Maimonides had pre¬ 
sumed to resolve into a vision of Balaam himself; Le Clerc 
observes— 

“ God, either by himself or by His angel, produced the 8am% 
effect in the mouth of the ass, as the organist produces in the organ, 
when, by certain motions in the instrument, he brings out various 
modulations. It is not more incredible that God should have been 
able to do this, than that he should have created men, and endowed 
them with speech from the beginning. Really, the thing in itself 
presents no difficulty at all; and the only objection which can be 
made to the story is, that it appears surprising that a miraclfe, to 
which there as no parallel, should have been worked for so incon¬ 
siderable a purpose. For this reason Maimonides and others have sup¬ 
posed that the events were only seeming events presented in a vision 
to Balaam : but there is nothing in the narrative which can create 
the smallest suspicion that it is a dream which is here described. 
For,* although we can discover no reason which should have induced 
God to work so great a miracle, who shall dare to conclude from 
hence that it was not worked in reality ? Who shall pretend to so 
thorough a*comprehension of the designs and purposes of God? 
No objection can*be raised to render the credibility of this miracle 
dubious .”—(iie Clerc, On Numbers^ c. xxii. 28.) 

The passage here given from Le*Clerc is a faithful 
expression of the sentiment* whibh would have been found 
prevalent among the ancient Jews, the hearers of Jeremiah 
or Ezekiel, though Philo, yielding in part to the influences 
of Greek philosophy, omitted all mention of the incident. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the benevohmt miracle 
described in the Iliad as having been wrought by Here to 
relieve the overcharged feelings of Xanthus, was believed 
with equal sincerity, and would have been vindicated on 
similar grounds, by the contemporary Greeks. 

But, though the legendary productions of ^Gre'ece during 
her earliest ages, acted not only upon the emotions of the 
people as works of art, but upon their belief as supposed 
histories, this point of view was by no means continuously 
maintained. Three distinct causes were i» operation te 

H 
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alter it, d^ring the 300 years which separate the first re- 
<K)rded Olympiad from the century of Hecatseus, Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 

First, the mere multiplication, diffusion, and modification, 
of the legends themselves, had a tendency to lessen the hold 
of the ancient epic and heroic legends on the national faith. 
The same subject came to be handled in • many different 
ways, comformably to the taste of particular subdivisions of 
the Grecian world: contradictory attributes and conflicting 
adventures were ascribed to the same person; and it was im¬ 
possible to believ^ them all. Moreover, the increase of com¬ 
munication between these various subdivisions familiarised 
the travelled man with legends for which he Had acquired 
no early reverence, and taught him to distinguish some as 
true, others as false ; some as impressive, others as displeas¬ 
ing. Mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, religious asso¬ 
ciations, such as the Orphic and Pythagorean, acquired foot¬ 
ing : Egypt, with its ancient civilization and its many wonders 
and peculiarities, first became largely visited by curious 
Greeks in the sixth century before the Christian era, and the 
effect which it produced upon their religious belief was evi¬ 
dently considerable ', it not only displaced old legends and 
superadded new, but it seems also to have degraded th(;ir 
native antiquities in their Own eyes, and to have brought the 
Egyptian priests into higher estimation than their own old 
poets. An influence of this kind pervades especially a large 
portion of the narrative of Herodotus. At last, the legends 
passed from the hands of poets into those of the prose my- 
thographers, who recounted them in a bald and naked style, 
and thus deprived them of all that auxiliary genius and fer¬ 
vour, which had previously kept up in tjie hearers a tone of 
mental exaltation highly favourable to uninquiring faith. 
"^The mere "act of uniting the mythi in one collection, tended 
as well to reveal their inherent discrepancies, as to discredit 
the'worse by immediate juxtaposition of the better; and it 
seems to have been an aggregate view of this sort which drew 
forth the pointed declaration of Hecatmus of Miletus (500 b.c.. 
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not more than one generation after the first commencement 
of prose writing): “ Thus saith Hecatteus the Milesian—The 
‘‘ fables of the Greeks are many and ridiculous,” &c. This 
brief passage is preserved among the few fragments of his 
writings. Yet Hecatseus was not deeply tainted with sc^ep- 
ticism; he still continued to recount the story, how the 
golden-fleeced ram, who carried Phrixus and HeUe across the 
Hellespont, addressed words of encouragement to the terrified 
Phrixus, after Helle had fallen off into the water.—(Hecat. 
ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i, 256.) 

Secondly, during the interval now und6r|^onsideration, the 
internal governments^ of the Greeks experienced violent 
change and considerable ultimate improvement; the inter- 
polilical law pervading the members of thg Hellenic world 
became better settled; and the moral and social ideas as¬ 
sumed a gentler as well as a juster cast, suited to a pro¬ 
gressive community. Many of the ancient legends came to 
be entirely at variance with this altered tone of public feel¬ 
ing. The, exploits ascribed to the Gods and Heroes were 
often tarnished with violence, thievishness, treachery, and 
licentiousness—qualities which appeared unworthy and re¬ 
volting, when tried by a higher standard of morality. The 
rudiments of moral as well as of physical philosophy, began 
to be shadowed out in the minds of intellectual men; and 
the Colophonian Xenophanes—one of the most conspicuous 
men of his time, and father of the Eleatic school of philo¬ 
sophy—expressed both his disbelief and his disapprobation 
of the ancient poets with a boldness truly astonishing (b.c. 
567-475). " Homer and Hesiod (he said) had imputed to 
the Gods everything disgraceful and blameable in man: 
theft, adultery, and mutual deceit,” * —and*Homer was then 
the universal schoolmaster *'Ojirjpov iirel 

jjiefiaOi^aa-L nravre ^—Xenophanes ap. Dracon. de Metris, 
p. 33) : the reader will bear in mind that in those day^ the 
name of Homer comprehended not merely the Iliad and 

* Xcnophan. ap. Sext. Empiric, adv. TVIathemat., ix. 193. 

H 2 
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Odyssey, but also many other epic poems as well as hymns; 
and the name of Hesiod was applied hardly less extensively 
to poems of the genealogising class. The hymns to God 
which preceded the banquet (according to Xenophanes) 
ought to comprise nothing but pure ideas and acceptable 
narratives, “ excluding as well the battles of the Titans, the 
Giants, and the Centaurs, which were fictions of their pre¬ 
decessors—as those violent wranglings in which no good 
moral was to be found.”* Kespecting the Gods, or the con¬ 
stitution of the universe, he said, “ no one had’ever seen or 
known anything glear and certain: for though a man might 
by chance speak ever so rightly abouj them, he could have 
no means of knowing that he was right: the semblance of 
truth was to be Jpund everywhere”! Nor let us leave*un¬ 
noticed the imposing confidence with which this remarkable 
man proclaimed—“ Good wisdom, such as mine, is of more 
value to you than the boxing or the wrestling,—the victories 
with the chariot and in the foot-race, on which you now 
bestow such extravagant honours and donations: for these 
will do nothing to procure for you a well-regulated com¬ 
munity, or to fatten the interior of your city.” J 

These citations aftord striking evidence of the altered state 
of mind with which the old legends had now to deal, and 
indicate how much the idea of an inspired authority was 
passing away from the superior minds. Thucydides, in his 
preface, justly criticises the cool simplicity with which the 
Homeric heroes both put and answer questions implying 
habitual and licensed piracy—“ What has brought you here*? 
Are you come on a piratical excursion ?” We may be pretty 

* Xenophan. Fragm. 1, Poetae Graec. ed. Schneidewin, p. 41. 

Kat TO fihf ovv (ra<f>e^ ovrts dvyjp tScv, owe rts ecmv 
EiSwsT dfA,<f>l deiov T€ Kat davra \iyto Trcpi TrdvTwv. 

Et yap Kox rd /AoXiora nl^oi T€r€k€crpi€vov cittwv, 

AvTOf O/X<09 OVK oTSf, SoKOS S’ CTTl TTaCTt TeTUKTai. 

—^Xenophanes ap. Sext., adv. Mathem. Empiric., 

vii. 60, viii. 32G. 


X Fragm. 8 Sohneidew^. 
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sure that this observation, marking as it <^pes a complete 
revolution in the received public morality, had been made 
long before Thucydides, and that, in particular, it did not 
escape the clear-sighted and eminently regulative genius of 
Solon. 

H 9 

A third cause there was, of not less importance in the 
present examination: between the century of Homer and 
that of Thucydides, the habit grew up of recording and 
connecting positive and present facts, and of determining 
authentic chronology. There was thus gradually created, 
among the superior minds, what may be oalled an historical 
sense —a habit of reqyiring positive evidence, and of distin¬ 
guishing the certified truth from the uncertified, though 
plausible, supposition—of acknowledging a regular course 
of nature, and not looking beyond or above it for the expla¬ 
nation of particular phenomena. The intellectual disposi¬ 
tions suitable to an historiographer, in regard to present or 
recent events, exist to the utmost perfection in Thucydides : 
nothing greater or better of its kind has been produced, even 
to this day, than his history. What Thucydides was in 
historical evidence, his contemporary Hippocrates was in 
pathological: we shall transcribe, from fhe latter, one out of 
many passages, which illustrates the altered modes of judg¬ 
ment now introduced amongst instructed Greeks. Discuss¬ 
ing the habits of the Scythians, in his treatise De Aere^ Locis, 
et Aquis, Hippocrates specifies certain disorders and peculiar 
debilities to which they were subject, and adds— 

“ The Scythians themselves ascribe the cause of this to God, and 
reverence and bow down to such sufferers; ecLch man fearing that he 
may suffer the like. But to me, in my judgment, both these affec¬ 
tions, and all others besides, appear to be divide: no one amongst 
them is either more divine, or more human, than another, but all are 
alike and all divine: nevertheless each of them has its 5wn physical 
cause, and not one supervenes without such physical caus« ” * 

* Hipp. Be Aere, Loc. et Aq. c. 22. Ol fikv imxiopioi rgv airi-qv 
TTpoirTiOiacri koX (re^ovreu toutcovs rdts oofOptiirov^ xat vpoa’KV 
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The belief here ascribed to the Scythians would have, 
foiind perfect sympathy, as well in the bosom of the 
untaught contemporaries of Hippocrates, as in that of the 
Homeric man, the primitive hearer of ancient Grecian 
mythus: while to all men imbued with the Hjm)ocratic or 
Thucydidean order of thought, the mythus might serve as a 
stimulus to the fancy and emotions, but it could no longer 
be retained as a genuine, serious, and literal faith. 

We have thus briefly explained how the ancient legends, 
during the interval between Homer and Thucydides, came 
to lose that easy sway and unsuspecting assent upon which 
their original authors had counted, and which appears to 
us (we may say it in passing) to be one of the causes of 
the unaffected and inimitable beauties of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Yet to reject these legends avowedly and as a 
whole, would have disconnected a man from the religion of 
his country in a manner highly painful to his feelings; 
not to mention that the reverence for Homer, implanted 
by the education of every intellectual Greek, amounted in 
itself almost to a religion, so as to render it imperiously 
necessary that the honour of the poet should b? preserved. 
The result -was, a new impulse, partaking of both the dis¬ 
cordant forces—one of those thousand unconscious compro¬ 
mises between the rational convictions of the mature man, 
and the indelible illusions of early faith, religious as well as 
patriotic—which human affairs are so often destined to 
exhibit— ytyvofiei/a fihf, koX del eaofievay eto? av rj avr^ (f>vais 
rwv av 6 p( 07 r(ov y. The mo(ie of compromise was not the 
same in all cases: but one of two processes was commonly 
resorted to. 

The philosophical men distinguished between the literal 
meaning, and the concealed or symbolical meaning, of the 


vcoixrtf Trepi iiovriutv CKaorot. E/moI 8c koI avrew 8oK€€t ravra 

ra Tra^ca Oeia ctvai, kal rakXa Travra, kcu ovSkv crepov crepov Oeiorepov 
ov^l avBpavTnvwr^poVy aXXa Trdvra opota koX Trdvra Otla' ^Kaarrov 8c €X€i 
<f)vcnv Ttav toiovtoji^ kcu ov9ev dt^ev (j>v<no's ytyverai. 
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ancient legends. They professed to detect in them physical 
or moral truths under the veil of allegory, which had been 
forced upon the poet, as they pretended, only by the imper¬ 
fect apprehensions and childish fancies of his hearers. They 
thus continued to believe and respect the ancient legends, 
but it was i»a new sense of their own, totally different from 
the primitive and ordinary sense. They believed in Homer 
the philosopher, as contrasted with Homer the poet—a dis¬ 
tinction completely foreign to the apprehensions of the 
original hearers of the Iliad. It forms no part of our present 
task, though the subject is one highly interesting, to follow 
out in detail the various eccentricities of this exegetical 
system, pushed to excess by Anaxagoras and Metrodorus, but 
ado|>ted more or less by almost all the philosophers, and 
especially prevalent during the Orientalised state of the 
Pagan mind in the third and fourth centuries after the 
Christian era. 

Those men who, without devoting themselves much to 
pure speculation, were yet essentially positive-minded, of 
whom Thucydides, Polybius, and Strabo may be taken as 
the types, not averse, on special occasions, to recognise 
the preceding theory: but for the most part they took 
another course; they distinguished ‘between Homer the 
historian or relating ^vitnes^, and Homer the poet—between 
a basis of truth and matter of fact, and a superstructure of 
ornament and exaggeration. The statements of the Iliad 
and Odyssey were alleged to be, in the main, both histori¬ 
cally and geographically correct, but coloured, enlarged, and 
varied, for purposes of poetical effect: and Strabo maintains, 
in the most emphatic language, that it was quite unworthy 
of Homer to start, from any other point of commencement 
than that of actual matter of fact.* We liave here again to 
remark, that this distinction between historian and poet is 

* See Strabo, i. p. 20, Oasaub. The same opinion is advocated 
throughout the larger portion of his first book, in continued con¬ 
troversy with Eratosthenes. 
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the idea of a subsequent age, and would have been thoroughly 
incomprehensible to the original hearers of the Iliad: posi¬ 
tive history was then unknown. 

How or where to draw the line between the supposed basis 
of fact and the superstructure of fiction, was the grand diffi¬ 
culty inherent in this hypothesis—not a tittle^of evidence 
being available for its solution. There was one point, how¬ 
ever, in which they pretty generally agreed: they dismissed 
the special interferences of the gods, together with all super¬ 
natural motives and agency, and they degraded the Heroes 
into ordinary men. Such a change was alone sufficient to 
suck the life-blood out of the ancient legend, and to reduce 
it to an emaciated skeleton, as any one may see who tries to 
apply the process to the Iliad: along with the gods and 
heroes disappear all the actual motives and determining 
forces which the poem offers. To supply the place of all 
these, Thucydides, in his preface, furnishes us with a brief 
sketch of what he calls the Trojan w'ar, conducted according 
to approved political views, and appreciated according to the 
same reasonings which he applies in criticising the siege of 
Syracuse by Nicias. The Agamemnon of Thucydides^takes 
the command, not so much because the suitors of Helen 
had been previously bound by an oath (we see here that 
Thucfdides had to displace the purely personal motives 
assigned by the old legend, but did not dare to reject them 
altogether), as because he was the most powerful prince in 
Peloponnesus: ” * the Homeric catalogue is treated as an 

* Thuoyd. i. 9. Ayafi€fx.v(ov fxoi SoKel riov rore Swafiei 
icat ov roaowov rots TvvSdpeo) opKois KaTeikr}p,p.^ovi tovs p.vrjor^pa'i 
irapaXa/SwVy rov erroXov dyupai. 

Thucydides then proceeds to show how Agamemnon acquired 
•^^is great power, which he traces back to Pelops. Pelops was, he 
states, an Asiatic; who came with great wealth among the poor 
populaAion#f Peloponnesus, and by means of his wealth acquired 
both great power, and the privilege of giving his name to the 
country. Here the great historian silently obliterates the legen¬ 
dary Pelops—the ilikoif/ '!hrky$LV7ro^ of the Iliad, who receives his 
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authentic muster-roll, and is supposed to afford evidence, 
that the power of Greece in those early days had been much 
smaller than it was in the Peloponnesian war: the Greeks 
were detained ten years in the prosecution of the siege, 
because they could not employ their whole force at once, 
but were compelled, from poverty and want of provisions, to 
send one detachment to cultivate the Chersonese, and others 
to plimder the neighbouring towns: this necessity of dis¬ 
persing their force was the only reason which induced them, 
immediately after a successful battle with the Trojans, to 
build a wall and rampart round their camp (Thuc. i. 8-12). 
Now such remarks all proceed upon the supposition that the 
statements in the Iliad are to be taken as trustworthy, sub¬ 
tracting only what is divine, heroic, miraculous or otherwise 
incredible : but the misfortune is, that these latter elements 
are so interwoven with the constitjftion of the poem, from 
the first book to the last, that you cannot pluck them out 
without tearing the poem to tatters. And this, in point of 
fact, Thucydides does: he gives an entirely new view of the 
Trojan war, preserving the statistics, chronology, and topo¬ 
graphy of ^he Iliad, but introducing actors and agencies of 
his own, such as the Homeric hearer* would neither have 
understood nor cared for. The result *is a sort of palimpsest, 
not unlike those of the moidfs iif the middle ages, when they 
rashly obliterated a manuscript of the ^neid, in order to fill 
the same parchment with their own chronicles. It is with¬ 
out the smallest aid from extrinsic evidence (we again 
repeat) that Thucydides thus cuts down and mutilafts the 
old legend, to suit his own historical iSeas. Our profound 
reverence for his character as an historian, must not restrain 

sceptre from Hermes and Zeus, and bears no tlli.ee of Lydian origin 
—and the JliXoiff of Pindar, who is suitor of Hippodamia, and 
victorious, by the aid of Poseidon, oVer her father CEnomaus in the 
chariot-race—a competition in which thirteen suitors have already 
failed and perished. These legendary creations are dismissed to 
make room for* an historical phantom, framed on the model of 
Creesus and Gygos. 
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us from entering an emphatic protest against this proceeding, 
alike unauthorised and imfortunate. 

The pretended matter of fact, which Thucydides gives as 
the basis of the Trojan epic, is open to little remark, because 
it is so exceedingly vague and general. But other authors 
—adopting the same theory as Thucydides, that the epic was 
a superstructure of fiction raised upon a basis of fact—^pushed 
the element of fact much farther, even to the specialties and 
particular incidents of the Homeric poems. Some truth 
(they thought) was to be found at the bottom of all of them. 
To revert to the same example upon which we before touched 
—^the horses of Achilles. The chariot of Achilles is made 
ready to carry Patroclus into the field, and the immortal 
horses Xanthus'and Balius are placed under the yoke: along¬ 
side of them is attached, as an outrigger, the mortal horse 
Pedasus. The epical importance of this distinction is 
forcibly felt when the combat between Patroclus and Sar- 
podon comes to be described: the spear of the latter misses 
Patroclus, but pierces the horse Pedasus, who falls and 
expires: the two remaining horses start asunder, the yoke is 
strained and crackles, and the chariot becomes unipanageable, 
until Automedon, the charioteer, draws his sword and severs 
the rein of the expiring animal. But the Scholiasts were 
not satisfied with a simple illustration of the epical narrative: 
they sought to determine the real matter of fact from which 
the poet had started when he ^called Xanthus and Balius 
immortal, and Pedasus mortal: and the following is one of 
their Solutions, as ^iven by Eustathius (ad Iliad, xvi. 147). 
Xanthus and Balius were entire horses, possessing the power 
of propagating their species: they were, therefore, quad'- 
immortal. But Pedasus was a gelding, and unable to im¬ 
mortalise himself in his offspring: he was for this reason 
citjflted mortal. Accordingly, the Homeric statement that 
PaWoclus set forth with two immortal horses, and one mortal 
horse, attached to his chariot, was merely a poetical way of 
describing the matter of fact historically true—that he had 
two stallions and, one gelding. 
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Our readers will deem this nothing better than an in¬ 
genious absurdity; but we assure them that the Scholia on 
Homer will furnish copious parallels to it. Nay, we can 
point out explanations, hardly less unfortunate, sanctioned 
by the name of the judicious and estimable Polybius, when 
he steps aside from his career of positive history to dig for 
matter of fact in the ancient legends. The Homeric JSolus 
in the Odyssey is familiar to every one. He dwells in a 
floating island, surrounded by a brazen wall; he has six sons 
and six daughters, and he marries the one to the other; ho 
is, by appointment of Zeus, dispenser of the winds, which ho 
imprisons or sets free at his discretion. Odysseus, driven* 
by storms to the island, and being hospitably entertained for 
a month, solicits a course homeward; and iEolus not only 
grants to him a special Zephyrus to impel him in the right 
direction, but puts into his hands a closed leather bag con¬ 
taining all the other unfavourable winds in strict confinement. 
Unfortunately Odysseus^ falls asleep when within sight of 
Ithaca; his companions, from guilty curiosity, untie the bag, 
and immediately all the winds, having obtained their liberty, 
raise a furious storm, which drives the vessel back to the 
island of ^olus ; who now repels Odysseus with abhorrence, 
as one under the special displeasure of the immortal Gods.— 
(Odyss. X. 1-75.) 

We briefly recite the various characteristics of the Homeric 
.®olus, in order that the#reader may see how essentially 
gaseous the conception is, and how completely it defies all 
possible compression into the solidity which our judgments 
require in matter of fact. Much, indeed, are wo astonished 
to observe that Mr. Fynes Clinton (Introd., p. vii.) treats 
H3 o1u 8 as a man of flesh and blood, belonging to some given 
year before the Christian era; he retams the Homeric sub¬ 
ject without any of the Homeric predicates, fed, therefore, 
without ascertained predicates of any kinS. But Polybius 
goes farther, and draws up a new set of predicates for*iEolus, 
who was a person (he tfdls us) possessing unrivalled skill 
in navigation, and unerring in his» anticipations of coming 
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weather; this was a real matter of fact, of which the Homeric 
description is a mere colouring and exaggeration. (Polyb. 
xxxiv. 2; also ap. Strab. i. p. 21-24.) In like manner 
Polybius described the Cyclopes and Laestrygones of the 
Odyssey as having been, in point of fact, savage and inhos¬ 
pitable men, resident in Sicily; and the Scylla and Charybdis, 
by whom Odysseus so narrowly escapes being swallowed up, 
as poetical representations of the real dangers arising from 
numerous pirates in the Straits of Messina. Strabo, too, 
speaks of the amazing expeditions ascribed to Dionysus and 
Hercules in the same category with the extended voyages 
of the Phoenicians; he explains the story of the descent of 
Theseus and Peirithons into Hades, by referring it to tlie 
length and celebrity of their real earthly marches; and he 
derives the prayers addressed to the Dioskuri, as guardians 
and preservers of mariners in danger at sea, from the 
celebrity which they had acquired as real men and navigators. 
(Strab. i. p. 48.) Such hypotheses may, perhaps, be less 
fantastic than the explanation cited above from the Homeric 
Scholiast respecting the horses of Achilles; but assuredly 
they are neither less erroneous nor less arbitrary. 

Eratosthenes seemo to have stood almost alone in con¬ 
tending that Homer tvas to be considered as a poet, ‘‘ad¬ 
dressing himself to the emotions, not seeking to impart 
instruction.” {arro')(a^€<Tdat, ^v;j^a7ft)7ta9, koX ov Bihaaxa- 
\ia 9 .) • With regard to the Ifcalities described in the 
Odyssey as visited by* Odysseus, he said that it would be 
time enough to look for them in reality, when the name of 
the currier had been ascertained who sewed the leathern bag 
wherein JEolus imprisoned the winds. (Eratosthenes, ap. 
Strabo i. p. 15-24.) This doctrine was strenuously combated 
not less by Polybius and Strabo, than by the great astro¬ 
nomer Hippairchus, who all of them treated Homer as the 
grandfather of geographical science, of social philosophy, 
and of the habit of transmitting to posterity historical facts. 
They admitted, indeed, that his means of information had 
been imperfect, and that he had indulged in poetical license 
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and exaggeration; but they still professed to detect every¬ 
where traces of geographical reality, and vehemeiftly con¬ 
tended that all his fictions were ornaments superinduced 
upon a basis of truth. It is not uninstructive to 'contrast 
ancient criticism with modern; Mr. Payne Kifight treats all 
who believe in the local reality of the voyage of Odysseus in 
the Odyssey, and all who disbelieve the historical basis of the 
Iliad, as men alike silly and out of their senses. (Pro- 
legomen. ad Homer, c. 49-52, 53.) 

It would be easy to multiply examples out of ancient 
writers, of this transfusion of legend into history; but we 
can only find room for one more, out of Pausanias. This 
writer is a conscientfous observer, a profoundly pious man, 
and a believer in miracles not merely past but present; he 
retains much of the old reverential faith towards Grecian 
legend, cites Cintethon, Asius, and other genealogical poets 
with imqualified confidence, and Homer with a feeling even 
stronger than simple confidence. Yet there are cases in 
which even Pausanias cannot literally believe, and one of 
them is the story of the well-known Trojan horse. But, to 
escape the ^necessity of rejecting the statement point-blank, 
lie transforms it into accordance with .his own taste. The 
Trojan horse (he says) was in reality an engine for battering 
down the walls of Troy, employed by the Greeks: “ whoever 
thinks otherwise, must impute to the Trojans inconceivable 
silliness.” (Pans. i. 23-8.) , Nothing can be more just than 
the criticism of Pausanias, if we treat the siege of Troy as an 
historical event. But when we view it as a legend, it will be 
seen that the incident of the literal Trojan horse “ pregnant 
with armed men,” is, in the highest degree, consistent and 
suitable. It saves the honour of the impregnable walls, 
built by Poseidon and Apollo—for the Trojans themselves 
make the brea(*h; it taints with fraud the ulttmate success 
of the Greeks, and thus prepares us for the "signal calamities 
which the anger of the Gods is about to infiict upoh them 
both in and after their return; moreover, the very point 
upon which Pausanias grounds his unbelief, the extreme 
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childishness implied in the Trojans, is thoroughly consonant 
to the general body of sentiment on which the ancient legend 
rested. Quos Bern vuU perderCy prius dementat —^the man 
, marked'out for destruction is abandoned by the Gods and 
deprived of h^ foresight and powers of self-defence.^ 

. ^ 

* In proof of what is here said about the Trojan horse, wo need 

only refer the reader to the second book of the ^neid, where the 
incidieint is presented in its genuine character, and with the most 
striking effect. The Gods have doomed Troy to destruction; the 
Trojans are blinded and rendered the willing agents of their own 
ruin; the horse, constructed by Epcius, with the divine aid of 
Pallas, is the instrument; Laocoon, whoso undisturbed reason 
stands in the way of the i)urpose of the Gods, perishes by a cruel 
death—“ Et si fata Dcum, si mens non hnva fuisset,” &c. (ver. 65.) 

Again, vor. 234—it is iEncas who speaks— 


“ Dividimus muros, ot mcenia pandimus urbis; 

Accingunt omnes operi- 

Pueri circum innuptaequo puellfe 
Sacra canunt, funemquo maim contingerc gaudent: 
Ilia subit- 


quater ipso in limine portro 

Substitit, atque utgro sonitum quater arma deJero. 

Instamus taineh immemoreSy ececique furore 

Et monstrum ihfelix sacrata sistimus arco.” 

*' <» «< 

The suitors in the Odyssey, shortly before their destruction, are 
plungcA by Pallas into a fit of insanity; they talk, laugh, weep, 
and perform other acts, like senseless men, without knowing why; 
they despise .the warnings of Theoclymenus (Odyss. xv. 346-370). 
The Gods sometimes take away a man’s reason and infuse foolish 
counsels into him (Iliad, xvii. 469—xviii. 311), 

This “ inconceivable folly ” of the Trojans, upon which Pau- 
sanias dwells in reference to the. Trojan horse, is in like manner 
argued upon by Herodotus, when ho cites the story told to him by 
Jftie Egyptian, priests about Helen. According to them, Paris, 
when ho eloped with Helen from Sparta, was driven by storms to 
Egypt, where Pi*oteus, king of the country, detained both her and 
the stolen property, in trust for Menelaus; sending Paris away 
by himself with sharp rebukes and menaces. When the Greeks 
arrived before Troy, and re-demanded Helen, the Trojans affirmed 
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But the most elaborat^ example of this method of his- 
toricising ancient legend, is to bo found in the narrative of 


that she was not nor ever had been there : they persisted in tfiat 
answer until the city was taken, and it was then found that they 
had spoken truly, for Mcnelaus did not discover Helen there, nor 
did he regain possession of her until he came to Egypt (Herod, ii. 
115-120). 

“ Now I (says Herodotus—we give the substance) believe this 
tale of the Egyptian priests. If Helen had been in Troy, she 
would have been given up to the Greeks whether Paris consented 
to it or not. For Priam and his relatives wore not so utterly insane 
(oirrw <l>p€vo^Xa(3^^) as to encounter the extremity of perfl for thfem- 
selves, their children, and their city, in order to preserve Helen for 
Paris: even if Helen had lived with Priam himself^ he would have 
given her up, as a means of escape from such terrible calamities. 
Besides, Paris was not the eldest son and successor of Priam: 
there was Hector, his elder brother, and more of a man than he 
(di/'^p eK€tvov fiaXXov iiov), who cannot be reasonably supposed to 
have abetted his brother in an act of injustice so destructive 
to himself and his couiltry. No:—they did not give Helen up, 
only because they could not: the Greeks did not believe them, 
even when they spoke the truth—in my judgment, by the special 
provision of God—in order that they i<lgh| be destroyed root and 
branch, and might thus become a warning to mankind, that ‘ upon 
■ great crimes the Gods iHflict ^reat punishments.’ ” 

Mr. Payne Knight, also, is amazed and incredulous about the 
“ folly ” of the Trojans: he (Prolegom, c. 63) tells us that the 
Greeks and the Trojans can hardly have been such fools as to take 
so much trouble and suffer so many calamities “for one little 
woman” “Nam Helena, si proetexta, vix vera causa tanti belli esse 
potuit: nunquam enim homines usque adeb fatui et stulii fuerunt, 
ut pro una muliercula^ ant illi tot labores susoipere voluissent, aut 
isti tot mala sustinuerint.” And then Mr. Knight gives us a sketch 
of the true causes of the Trojan war—repeating»the political fancies 
of Thucydides, amplified by some other fancies of his own. 

“ For one little woman / ” We can hardly b^ing ourselves to 
transcribe the words as applied to Helen I And this from a scholar 
who must have had present to his mind not only the third *book of 
the Iliad, but the fourth book of the Odyssey, and especially that 
passage in which wc are informed that jbhe possession of Helgii, as 
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tke Trojan war ^iven in prose by Jictys Gretensis. Any one 
who is disposed to treat the siege of Troy, not as a legend 
but as an historical event, cannot do better than take thia 
nfiftrative as it stands. He will find in it everything reduced 
to a consistent and credible historical march—decent and 
well-behaved historical personages from beginning to end— 
the freaks and abnormities of the original tale are made to 
give place to a series of consecutive proceedings, conducted 
according to the received rules of diplomacy and political 
genius. One thing alone is wanting to give to Dictys Cre- 
tensis a high place among historians—unfortunately this one 
ttkig is the very soul of history—a slight ijifusion of evidence 
either positive or presumptive. Evidehce it has none, either 
in the general features or in the details: it is fiction, without 
the charms of fiction, clothed only in the stolen and un¬ 
suitable habiliments of truth. 

We have briefly indicated these various interpretations of 
the Grecian mythi by various historical and geographical 

a wife, procures for Menelftus, not merely the exalted rank of son- 
in-law of Zeus, but also immortality, and a residence in the Elysian 
plain along with Ehadamatdthus, in the most delicious climate con¬ 
ceivable (Odyss, iv. 564)1 It is some relief to us that Mr. Knight 
employed the word vix instead of non, in rejiicting the received belief 
that Helen was the cause of the Trojan war: had he peremptorily 
denied this, the shock to our faitjh would have been intolerable. 
Would he have ventured even to intimate a doubt, in the presence 
of an .®olic audience in festival, 800 years before the Christian era, 
fresh from the hearing of the third book of the Iliad? 

Now all these objections of Pausanias, Herodotus, and Mr. Knight, 
against the received narrative of the Trojan war, granting their 
fundamental supposition, are quite unanswerable. If you once 
admit‘that war to be^an historical fact, Helen descends into “ a little 
^oman,” and the Greeks as well as the Trojans become the silliest 
of mankind: you cannot vindicate them from that imputation except 
by cutting out and transforming events, and adding new matter, 
to suctf a degree that you end by producing a new war of Troy, as 
Dio Chrysostom has done in his eleventh oration. This is, in our 
view, a reductio adabmrdVfSm of the fundamental supposition. 
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authors from Thucydides downwards, considering them all 
as different applications of one and the same theory: and 
we have considered the Homeric poems as the type of the 
inythus both in its greatest beauty and in its most complete 
peculiarity as distinguished from positive history. Whether 
we consult Thucydides, who tells us that the siege of Troy 
was pi'olonged for ten years because the Greeks were too 
poor to procure provisions, and were therefore compelled to 
fortify their camp and send away detachments to cultivate 
the Chersonese — or the presumptuous Scholiast Avho de¬ 
grades Xanthus and Balius into ordinary stallions—or Pau- 
sanias. wiio transforms the Trojan horse into a battering 
engine — or Mr. Kniglit, when he terms Helen “a little 
Avoman,’* for whom none but fools Avould take trouble or 
endure calamity—in all, the assumption is involved, tacitly 
and as a thing of conrse, that the Grecian epic is at bottom 
matter of fact, only disguised, magnified, and inaccurately 
expressed: and that the pure matter of fact may by analysis 
be separated from its alloy of fiction. 

T^his assumption we hold to be incorrect—not less incor¬ 
rect than the opinion of those philosophers who saw in the 
epic only an allegorical veil concealifig various positions in 
physics and morals. It pass(;d naturally to the modern 
world from the historians of antifiiiity, and we have endea¬ 
voured to point out that in their minds it was a sort of com¬ 
promise with the ancient litoral faith—a semi-belief, which 
seemed to x’econcile inherited sentiments and emotions with 
the personal rights of reason, and which spared them the 
painful necessity of renouncing altogether the prescriptive 
tales interwoven both with the patriotism and the piety of 
all around them, 

With an ancient Pagfin, to pronounce the legends of his 
country altogether fiction would have been most fepulsive to 
his feelings, and not very promising for his comfort; because 
it would Iiave placed him in direct conflict with the religion 
of his fidlow-citizens. Witli a modern writer, we might 
imagine that the step would be easy and natural, because 

I 
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he begins by disbelieving all the Gkxis and the Heroes of 
Paganism, as well as the legends connected with them; 
unless, indeed, he adopts the theory of Euemerus, that all 
the ancient Gods as well as Heroes were originally real men, 
deified in consequence of services rendered to mankind or 
from some other special cause. But this theory, though 
countenanced by Polybius and some other eminent indi¬ 
viduals, was regarded as a disguised atheism, and never 
obtained extensive currency among the Pagans: it received 
support chiefly from the subsequent Christian writers, 8U(4i 
as Lactantius and St. Augustin, who found it a convenient 
way of dispeopling the Pagan Olympus. St. Augustin wil¬ 
lingly adopted the tale of an historical Zeus, of human 
parentage, and born in the time and place specified by 
Euemerus, because it strengthened his argument against the 
worshippers of the God Zeus. But modern writers, not 
being engaged in controversy with living Pagans, do not 
follow him in this facility of historical belief.* 

* Euemerus was generally considered among the Pagans as an 
Atheist —Ev^ftcpo?, 6 iinKXrjOch a.$€o<s — Sext. Empiric, adv. Physicos, 
ix. §§ 17 and 61; Cicero, Jbe Naturd Deorum, i. 42. His doctrine is 
sharply denounced by Hutarch on this ground. De laid, et Osirid. 
c. 23, t. ii. p. 476, Wyttenb. ■ 

For the sentiments of the Christian writers, we may cite Minucius 
Felix {Octal). 20-21): “ Euemerus exoquitur Deorum natales; pa- 
trias, sepulcra, dinumerat, et per provincias monstrat; Dictmi Jovis, 
ot Apollinis Delphici, ot PharisB Tsidis, et Ccreris Eleusiniro.” And 
St. Augustin {Be Civitate Bei, vi. 7): “ Quid de ipso Jove senserunt, 
qui nutricem ejus in Capitolio posuerunt ? Nonne adtestati sunt 
omnes Euemero, qui omnos tales Deos, non fabulosa garrulitate, 
sed historied diligentid, homines fuisse mortalesque conscripsit 
We may add, also, xviii. 8-14 of the same work; Lactant. Be Ira 
Bei; and Clemens Alexandr. Admonit. ad Gentes, pp. 16-18, ed. 
Sylb. 

AstLactantius and St. Augustin adopt the views of Euemerus 
respecting the originally human position of Jupiter and Apollo, so 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, Saxo Grammaticus, &c., treat Woden 
and the ancient Teutonic^gods and heroes as having been mere men 
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Euemerism has, in our eyes, the merit of consistency: it 
applies the same scheme of explanation to the divine and 
the heroic legends, nor is it possible to assign any tenable 
distinction between the one and the other. We adopt an 
explanation the reverse of Euemerism: instead of assuming 
an historical basis for both, we contend that it is fruitless 
to look for such a basis in either, and that both alike grew 
and developed themselves out of the feelings and emotions 
of the people. 

f We endeavoured to show, in the earlier part of this 
article, that in classifying the stories currently believed 
amongst a communitj?^, though a large portion of them con¬ 
sisted of matters of fact misreported or exaggerated, yet 
another large portion had no foundation in fact at all, but 
were generated by, and illustrative of, certain feelings, com¬ 
monly both earnest and wide-spread: We pointed out the 
fundamental mistake of confounding pure legend or mythus 
with inaccurate history, inasmuch as the mode of treatment 
suitable to the one-was totally misapplied with regard to the 
other: We showed that mere plausibility— is, consonance 
with pre-existing feelings common to speakers and hearers 
—was amply sufficient, without any positive evidence, both 
to call forth and extensively to accredit such, fictions: We 
illustrated, by the case of*Lord Byron’s life, the material 
fact, that even in our present age, when muniments of 
evidence are multiplied and accessible, and when historical 
research is effectively prosecuted, still the mythopceic pro¬ 
pensity was fruitful and unsubdued; and that the minds 
of the nineteenth century — “sine ullis Conjugiis, vento 


falsely deified. See Grimm, Devische Myth^gUf art. ‘Helden/ 
cap. xi., and the curious citations in that instructive#article. One 
from Albericus we transcribe (p. 201): “ In h^ gonerationo decimli, 
ah incarnatione Domini (i. e, before) regnasse invenitur ^uidam 
Mercurius in Gottlandia insulfi: a quo Mercurio, quo Wodan dictus 
est, descendit genealogia Anglorum et multorum aliorum,” &c. 
This is to the full as authentic as Mr. CHntoii’s jPlioroneus, 
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gravidse” — were ready to pour forth, and still more ready 
to welcome, impressive legends calculated to satisfy any 
earnest feeling which animated them. Finally, we added, 
that transporting ourselves back to Greece in the seventh 
and eighth centuries before the Christian era, when recorded 
matter of fact was unknown, we should find the empire of 
mythus all but omnipotent, and the necessity of requiring 
some positive evidqpce as a condition of belief, neither 
recognised nor thought of, even among tlie superior minds 
of the community; plausible fiction in exclusive vogue^j 
authenticated truth not yet risen above the horizon. 

The countless divine legends engendered during these 
ealry ages by the religious feelings of tile Greeks, both attest 
and elucidate what has been here advanced. Such tales are 
found possessing the firmest hold on the public mind and 
belief, yet confessedly without any foundation in fact; 
emanating originally from the poets or* other productive 
minds of the community, but adapted by them to the state 
of feeling which they shared in common with the rest, and 
requiring no stronger certificate to procure for them both 

a cordial v^ el come, and a sincere belief. . 

» 

AwoStSaKTOS 8* €l/At, $€OS Sc ftOt iv ^pC<TlV OLfXu.'i 

IlavTOtas eve^wcv, 

says Phemius in the Odyssey (xxii. 347). The self-taught 
bard, whose nature is penetrated in all directions by the 
heavenly inspiration, is in this state of the public mind 
the most irresistible of all witnesses; his information, like 
that of the prophet and the soothsayer, is eagerly caught 
at by the auditors as proceeding from that source in which 
they most implicitly and unhesitatingly confide. 

Bi^ , the religidhs feeling, though at that time stronger, 
more pervading, and more prolific than any other, has yet 
no exclusive privilege to create accredited fiction. Other 
feelings,’ when earnest and diffused, will produce the same 
result, though religion blends itself and coalesces more or 
less with them ^all. An abundant growth of mythi, semi- 
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divine and semi-Luman, is the spontaneous produce of such 
a soil—mythi quite as much independent of matter of fact 
as the legend 1:>f Zeus and Her4—mythi which spring out 
of, and are sustained by, some prevailing hopes, fears, sym¬ 
pathies, admiration, antipathy,—any sentiment whatever, 
provided only it be fervent and shared by a considerable 
number of persons. 

To this latter class the eariy poetical legends of Greece 
seem to us to belong—the Trojan war, the Argonautic 
yoyage, the hunt of the Calydonian boar, the labours and 
sufferings of Hercules, the tales of Cadmus and (Edipus, the 
invasion of Attica by the Amgizons, with several others. It 
is from the aggregate* of mythi such as these, that what is 
called the history of Greece prior to the commencement of 
the Olympiads has boon mado out. In respect of beauty 
of incident and genius of combination, there are very great 
differences between these various legends: in respect of 
evidence, homogeneous origin, and common influence over 
Grecian sentiment, they are all in the main alike. They 
constitute the heroic antiquities of Greece, a world com¬ 
pletely distinct from the world of historical fact, and con¬ 
nected with it only by that thread of* genealogy which the 
great families in every Grecian commmiity prided themselves 
in tracing up to the heroes ^nd the gods. 

Of the particular circumstances which originally deter¬ 
mined these legendary creations of the Grecian mind, our 
means of knowledge do not enable us to speak; but the 
Trojan war, the most memorable of them all, belongs to a 
class of which several parallels can be produced. To the 
iEolic and Ionic colonists, ^a cluster of men from various 
Grecian tribes who had migrated to Asia Minor and acquired 
for themselves settlements by extruding t^be prior occupants, 
it was pleasing to imagine a supposed expedftion of their 
gods and their heroes to the same shores*in somg distant 
period of the unknown past: the victory so obtained by 
these superhuman persons gave to th^ir descendants what 
may be called a mythical title to the teiyitory which they 
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occupied. The gods and heroes, those who were worshipped 
in the festivals of the Asiatic Grecian islands and towns, as 
well as in the gentile sacrifices of the illuitrious families, 
constituted the prime agents in this supposed past expe¬ 
dition ; the conductors of the ^Eolic emigration were con¬ 
sidered as the personal descendants of Agamemnon (Strabo, 
xiii. p. 582), and the rights acquired by the conquest of the 
latter were believed to have been transmitted to his progeny. 
This seems to have been the basis of a legend, afterwards 
expanded and adorned to so prodigious an extent by the 
splendour of the Grecian epic. The idea of a right to the 
soil, deduced from such legendary events, occurs not unlre- 
quently in Grecian proceedings. The“Athenians contended 
that their right to Sigeium was as good as that of tlie Mity- 
lenmans, because their progenitors had taken part in the 
Trojan war (Herodot. v. 94). According to the Oyrenian 
legends, Apollo had carried off the nymph Gyrene i'roin 
Pelion, in Thessaly, taken her into Africa, and established 
her as mistress of the soil on which the city stood (Pindar, 
Pyth. ix. 5). When Dorieus, the younger brother of Oleo- 
menes, king of Sparta (and of course of Heracleidan descent), 
was about to lead out a colony, he was apprised by persons 
familiar with current oracular dicta or prophecies, that the 
territory round Mount Eryx, in Sicily, belonged of right to 
the descendants of Hercules, because Hercules himself had 
acquired it by his victory over the indigenous Eryx; and 
he was determined by this announcement to conduct his 
colonists to the spot (Herodot. v. 43). But perhaps the most 
curious example of the application of a legend to sustain 
pretended right to territory, is to be found in the case of 
the Athenians in regard to Amphipolis. The first attempt 
made the Athenians tt} establish this important settle¬ 
ment, on th^ river Strymon, in the territory then belonging 
to the ^Jdonian Thracians, dates in the year b.c. 465, fifteen 
years ‘after the batfle of Platma and the expulsion of the 
Persians from Greece; the first settlers perished, but a 
second body under Agiron permanently maintained the post 
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ftnd^built the city, which became both powerful and popu¬ 
lous. In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was 
surprised and taken by the Lacedaemonian general Brasidas; 
conformably to the stipulations of the peace of Nicias, it 
ought to have been restored to Athens, but the restitution 
was never consummated. It continued for the next,half- 
century as an independent city, in spite of various unavail¬ 
ing attempts on the part of Athens, until at length it fell 
into the hands of Philip of Macedon among his early con¬ 
quests ; but the Athenians did not even then abandon their 
pretensions to it, and their ambassadors were instructed 
to acquaint him that he had taken a town which of right 
belonged to them, ^schines, one of the ambassadors, re¬ 
counts to the Athenian public assembly the arguments by 
which he had tried to convince the conqueror, and amongst 
them he says—(ILpl TrapaTrpecrySeiav, c. 14)— 

Respecting our original acquisition of the territory, and re¬ 
specting the sons of Theseus—one of whom, Acamas, is stated to 
have received this territory as a dowry with his wife—it was then 
a suitable occasion to speak, and I enlarged upon the matter as 
accurately as I could; now, however, I must compress my discourse, 
an<l I will nfention only those evidences (of oui* rights) derived, not 
from the ancient niythi, but from the events of our own day.” 

Here arc two remarkable points to be noticed. First, we 
find a narrative, purely legendary or mythical, placed at 
the head of a territorial abstract of title; and that too in 
a thoroughly business-like discussion between the Athenian 
ambassadors and Philip. Next, it is certain that this narra¬ 
tive must either have been originally invented, or at least 
applied to the territory in question, posterior to the time 
when the Athenians established themselves at Amphipolis, 
since B.o. 465; for before that time there* was nothing what¬ 
ever to connect Athenian legends with a spot? both remote 
and barbarous. And this illustrates forcibly the point 
maintained by 0. 0. Muller, in his learned ‘ Prolegomena 
zu einer wissenschaftlicheii Mythologie ’—that genuine and 
original legendary inventions continaed to,be made through- 
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out the historical ages—^new matter added to the ^ancient 
mythi (though Muller has not included it amongst his 
citations, Prolegg., cap. 6, p. 132). ‘If we were in possession 
of the reply of Philip, which -®schines compliments for its 
pertinence and completeness,' we should probably find that 
he too was provided with a counter-legend, justifying his 
acquisition of Amphipolis by some ancient mythical grant— 
perhaps from his ancestor Hercules. 

In canvassing the historical'value of Grecian legend, we have 
confined our attention chiefly to the early ante-historical class; 
those of which the scene is laid in the remote past, anterior 
to the first Olympiad, or 776 b.c. ; such as the siege of Troy, 
the Argonautic expedition, the Calydonian boar-hunt, the 
legends of Hercules, Cadmus, (Edipiis, Theseus, &c. Hut 
new original mythi continued to be invented throughout the 
subsequent ages of positive history; and the example which we 
have cited, in reference to Lord Byron, proves that the earth 
out of which such plants spring is far from being yet efiete. 
Of these new creations, some were aggregated on to the old 
ante-historical stock, as in the case of the Amphipolitan 
legend connected with the son of Theseus; • but others were 
interpolated into the positive history, and fastened on to 
the ascertained historical persons of the succeeding age. 
Take, as an example, the story" of Arion, the celebrated 
harper and dithyrambic poet, recounted by Herodotus (i. 21), 
Arion had gone from Corinth, where he was much protected 
and’ favoured by the despot Periander, on an excursion to 
the Grecian cities in Italy; having made large gains in the 
exercise of his profession, he was carrying them back to 
Corinth in a Corinthian ship; the seamen, eager to possess 
themselves of his gold, compel him to leap overboard in mid¬ 
sea otirpain of being killed, but first grant him permission to 
clothe himself in his solemn costume, to stand upon the 
rowers’ bench, and sing the Orthian nome. Having done 
this Arion jumped into the sea; but a dolphin, attracted by 
his strains, took him on his back and landed him safely at 
Cape Taenarus in jbhe south of Laconia, from whence he made 
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his way back, clothed in his full costume, to Corinth. There 
stood at Tcenarus, in the days of Herodotus, a small brazen 
statue, the offering of Avion, representing a man sitting on a 
dolphin. 

Such was the legend respecting the great dithyrambio 
composer Arion. When we add that it was recounted and 
believed, both by the Lesbians and by the Corinthians, in 
the time of Herodotus—two communities, certainly, among 
the most wealthy and intelligent of Greece, our readers will 
not think it wonderful that the primitive Homeric audience 
should, have accepted the Iliad as a literal history of the past. 

Now this story is a precise counterpart of the various 
legends to which we have alluded concerning Lord Byron. 
It contains a basis of authentic fact—j^erhaps a superstruc¬ 
ture of exaggerated or misreported fact—and certainly a 
portion of genuine my thus. Arion, like Byron, is an un¬ 
questionably historical peraon—a friend of the Corinthian 
Periander, and a great, and original dithyrambic poet. 
Perhaps tjie story of his voyage from Tarentum may be mis¬ 
reported fact—of this we do not speak with confidence—yet, 
probably a vessel returning from Tarentum to Corinth would 
enter by the Gulf of Corinth, instead t)f going round Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and braving the proverbial dangers of Cape Maleia. 
But it would 1)0 a great lAistake to treat the story of the 
danger of Arion, and his salvation by the dolphin, as a mere 
exaggeration and mis-report of fact; it is a mythus quite 
as marked and unequivocal as the Florentine intrigue and 
murders associated with Lord Byron, and. traceable to a very 
analogous source. It is composed mainly to illustrate the 
prodigious and superhuman effect of the dithyrambs of Arion, 
and especially of the nomus Orthius, upon men s hearts and 
imaginations ; it is calculated to satisfy the feeKngs, and win 
the belief, of Greeks who were not less profoundly impressed 
with these lyric efforts, than the German legend-makers were 
with the poems of Lord Byron ; it brings out, in a secondary 
way, the fancy entertained in antiquity, that the dolphin was 
of an affectionate temper and fond (3f music 6 
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eiraWe Eurip. Electr., 435: see also the Fragment 

of Pindar ap. Plutarch. Terrestria et Aquatilia Animal, c. 36, 
p. 984. c.) We have here, then, a perfect my thus, but tacked 
on to an historical fact and an historical person—a mythico-^ 
historical incident. 

Now it appears to us that the mistake so commonly made, 
in regard to the Grecian early legends, consists in dealing 
with the Trojan war and the Argonautic expedition, in the 
same way as we deal with this story of Arion—in seeking a 
basis of fact for the two former, as we successfully do for the 
latter. There is this essential difference between the two. 
In regard to the Trojan war and the Argonautic expedition, 
the legend stands alone, professing only to refer to an un* 
defined past time: there is no collateral evidence of any 
kind to corroborate ‘either its incidents or the reality of its 
personal characters. But in the case of Arion, we know the 
existence, the celebrity, and the date of the poet, upon 
evidence quite independent of the legend, just as we know 
the existence of Lord Byron: if we affirm that the legend 
has an historical basis, we do not ground our affirmation on 
the single certificate of the legend itself. When any similar 
independent evidence can be produced to certify the main 
fact of an expedition of confederated Greece against Troy in 
1183 B.C., or the outfit of a ♦commonplace vessel, Argo, from 
Jolcos to Colchis in the preceding generation, we shall then 
readily yield our assent: until this is done, it is unreasonable 
to call for any such historical assent. A certain number of 
the plays of Shak8j[)eare have an historical basis. How do 
we know this ? Not upon the testimony of Shakspeare 
himself, or of these particular plays themselves, but upon 
positive testimony, independent both of the one and the 
othefci Any play for which you cannot, by some independent 
evidence, demonstrate an historical basis, passes facto 
as non-historical. Apply the same test to the early Grecian 
poemst, and we exact no more. 

And this brings us back to the principle which we laid 
(iown some time /^go, that the 07iu8 prohandi always lies upon 
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the historian, and the simple absence of evidence is sufficient 
to put him out of court. Obvious as such a position will 
seem, it places us at issue with an inquirer no less eminent 
than Mr. Fynes Clinton. 

In speaking of the personages of the old Grecian poems, 
belonging to a supposed date anterior to all recorded chrono¬ 
logy, and long before all positive history, Mr. Clinton says 
(Introduction, p. vi.) :— 

“ Wo may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there is 
no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in favour of the early 
tradition, if no argument can be brought to overthrow it. The 
persons may be considered real, when the description of them is 
consistent with the stale of the country at that time : when, no 
national prejudice or vanity could be concerned in inventing them: 
when the tradition is consisfent and general: when rival or hostile 
tribes concur in the leading facts : wken the acts ascribed (»Iivested 
of their poetical ornament) enter into the political system of the 
age, or form the basis of other transactions which fall within known 
historical times.” 

Such are Mr. Clinton’s rules for appreciating historical 
evidence : \ye think them every way inadmissible. 

First,—Mr. Clinton practically annmls the obligation of 
positive proof, as incumbent on the historian; for the obli¬ 
gation conies to nothing, i€ he •can satisfy it by producing 
simply “ an early tradition,” and then calling upon his 
opponents for arguments to overthrow it. Admit this posi¬ 
tion, and Brute, the Trojan, may still remkin*at the apex 
of English history. According to Mr. Clinton’s rule, the 
assertions of the early tradition, in respect to times long 
anterior to positive history, will be admitted upon easier 
terms than the assertion of a contemporary witness in regard 
to his own times.. For as you know nothing at all of the 
remote past, you cannot produce any evidence to contradict 
events alleged to have then taken place. *Mr. Clinton not 
only lightens his own shoulders of all the burden of proving, 
but casts upon those of his adversary a Iburden of disproving, 
altogether intolerable and unheard of. 
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* Secondly,-*tlie word tradition is not merely vague, but 
thoroughly misleading: it acts upon the mind by means of 
an assumption, which being tacitly implied and not openly 
expressed, escapes direct confutation. The plain meaning of 
the word is, a narrative handed down from generation to 
generation; and fiction may be handed down in this way 
quite as well as fact, as we see by the Grecian religious 
legends. But the assumption whereby this word is made to 
carry evidentiary force, is that the narrative originally arose 
contemporaneously with, and was derived from, the incident, 
which it professes to recount. As soon as this assumption 
is clearly stated, we perceive it to be often untrue, always 
gratuitous. The birth and parentage* of tradition is essen¬ 
tially unsearchable—“ caput inter nubila condit ”—you hear 
the voice, but cannot tell from whence it proceeds. 

Thirdly,—No greater privilege can bo required in favour 
of a known and good contemporary witness, than that which 
Mr. Clinton here claims for mere impersonal hearsay. If 
you put into the box a veracious witness who has had means 
of knowing the facts to which ho deposes, we are bound 
either to believe him, or to overthrow his testimony by 
argument or counter4estimony. In placing “early tradition” 
on this very same footing, Mr. Clinton effaces all the gra¬ 
duating lines by which the'value of positive evidence is to 
be determined. 

Fourthly,—Mr. Clinton overlooks the very existence of 
plausible fiction, and its generic difference from historical 
matter of fact. Plausible fiction will satisfy all tho con¬ 
ditions which he lays down, to determine what persons are 
“real” in the old legends, just as well as authenticated 
truth; the plausibility of the fiction consists in its satisfying 
stph conditions. One of the tests, indeed, furnished by Mr* 
Clinton is t6 be excepted—“ Persons are to be considered as 
real, when no national prejudice or vanity could be concerned 
in inifenting them.” Bu.t, in the first place, we are far 
too little acquainted with the range of sentiment prevalent 
among the early, Greeks to allow of our applying this nega- 
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tive test in practice: and in the second place, we again* 
repeat, that the burden of proof rests with those who claim 
for a narrative or for a person the privilege of being in¬ 
scribed^ on the tablet of history; not upon those who treat 
it as uncertified, and for that reason as presumptively 
fictitious. 

It is by no means our purpose to maintain that there is no 
historical matter in the ancient Grecian legends.. A*mongst 
the varied and interesting agglomerate which they compose, 
we doubt not that there are fragments of historical matter 
of fact imbedded: and we shall rejoice much when any one 
will furnish some assured criterion by which to verify them 

and detach them froTn the rest. How unsuccessful have 

• 

been the attempts hitherto made to accomplish such dis¬ 
crimination, we desire no better proof than this recent w'ork 
on Chronology by Mr. Clinton, wherein he professes to 
compute tlie number of generations occupied by Grecian 
legendary personages anterior to the first Olympiad—to 
strike out such as are fictitious, and to retain only those 
which are real. 

To seek a fixed chronological arrangement in this ante¬ 
mundane cliaos, appears to us much tl^e same as if any one 
were to take the flat round plate, constituting the surface 
of the earth as conceived by Homer,—with the deep and 
gentle river Oceanus flowing round it and returning into 
itself,—and distribute it into regular parallels of latitude, 
one passing through the island of Calypso, and another 
through the territory of the Cyclopes. And when we follow 
Mr. Clinton through the details of his scheme, we remark a 
curious alternation of cautious doubt with extreme licence of 
positive assertion ; enough of doubt is admitted to invalidate 
the whole series, yet numerous statements are made which 
Imply that no such doubts ought to have applic£Ption. 

Thus Mr. Clinton tells us (p. 123) that the Olympiad of 
Coroebus, b.o. 776, is the first date in Grecian dironology 
which can be fixed upon authentic evidence ”—and that “in 
proceeding upward^ this date is oux highest point.” The 
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•^chronology for the anterior period he professes to rechon 
downwards^ starting from Phoronens, 977 years before the 
first Olympiad. Bnt, let ns ask, where is the value, and 
what is the credibility, of chronology, reckoned downwards ? 
All chronological reckonings in the past must first be made 
upwards: you* start from the present, and you then reckon 
upward^ to some fixed point in the past, from which you 
may make*a fresh start in either direction. ‘Tf, for example, 
we are to reckon downwards from Phoroneus, we must first 
have performed the reckoning upwards from the present 
time to Phoroneus: if we are compelled, from want of 
“ authentic evidence,” to suspend our upward reckoning at 
the year B.c. 776, as Mr. Clinton allows, then any reckoning 
downwards to the year B.c. 776, from some undetermined 
point in anterior time such as the supposed epoch of Pho¬ 
roneus, must be completely illusory. Having informed us 
—most correctly, as w'o think—tliat there is no authentic 
chronology higher than B.c. 776, Mr. Clinton might have 
spared himself the trouble of tracing imaginary chrono¬ 
logical parallels for the earlier time. 

Again, Mr. Clinton for the most part treats as fictitious 
the general class of eponymous persons—those whose names 
coincide with, and arti produced as having given origin to, 
the name of a tribe, a city; a demus, a mountain, a rivei*, a 
spring, &c: This class is very numerous throughout the 
legendary genealogies, and would appear to be still more 
so if we were better acquainted with the nomenclature of 
places and communities throughout Greece. Thus Hellen, 
Caucon, Pelasgus, and others, are, in Mr. Clinton’s opinion, 
fictitious persons ; such names and genealogies are not to bo 
understood in their literal meaning, but as symbolical of 
fl^rtain circumstances in the history of the tribe-the 
genealogical expression may be false (he tells us, p. 3), but * 
the connexion which it describes is real.” This, in our 
judgm'ent,* is a just remark, and points at the tme value of 
the legendary genealogies: but we must observe, in the ’ 
first place, that Mr. Clisiton flinches from the application of 
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his own principle when he recognizes as real persons, Oad-* 
mus, Danaiis, Hyllus, and others, the eponymous heroes of 
the Cadmeiaiis, the Danaans, and the Doric tribe Hylleis, 
just as Kruse (Hellas, vol. i., cap. v., sec. i., p. 414) dis¬ 
tinguishes between Hellen and Pelasgus, affirming the 
former to be real, and the latter fabulous^ and, in the 
second place, that whoever adopts such a view, subverts 
altogether the general authority of tbe genealogies, con¬ 
sidered as attesting personal and chronological reality. For 
when it is conceded that so large a proportion of the story, 
told by the same witnesses, and depending upon tne same 
authority, is fiction, we cannot with any reason be called 
upon to admit the remainder as so much authentic history. 

The genealogical tables of Mr. Clinton, conformably to 
this method of partial scepticism inlaid with general faith, 
present a singular medley of mytliical and real personages; 
a real fatlier preceding a mythical son; or a real son fol¬ 
lowing a mythical father; or real personality intermarrying 
with mythical, under the name either of husband or wife. 
It appears to us quite as easy, and we will add, not less 
philosophical, to credit the heroic genealogies entire, than to 
accept the mangled limbs of them a» they appear in Mr. 
Clinton’s pages, distinguished by common and italic type. 

Mr. Clinton contends vehemmitly for the humanity and 
historical personality of Hercules; and we understand why 
he is so easy of faith upon this point, seeing that the 
genealogy of the Spartan kings, upon which the compu¬ 
tations of Eratosthenes as to the date of the Trojan war were 
founded, assumes an unbroken series of real persons from 
Leonidas or Cleombrotus up to Hercules. If Mr. Clinton 
can bring himself to Jbelieve that Hercules was an historical 
man, we cannot understand why he should have any 
scruple in adopting the entire theory of Euemerus, and in 
humanising not only all the Pagan heroes but all the Fagan 
gods: for there is not a single personage to be found ahiongst 
them, who, from the mother’s womb to the funeral pile, is. 
more pointedly distinguished from ordinary humanity than 
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Hercules. We read with amazement the reasoning by* which 
Mr. Clinton professes to demonstrate that Hercules was a 
real man who lived so many hundred years before the 
Ghristimi era. If we had not already prolonged this article 
tod much, we would analyse them and exhibit their futility : 
upon grounds .equally good we would engage to degrade and 
humanise all the divine tenants of Olympus. Nothing can 
be more thoroughly un-Hellenic than to believe in Hercules 

as a man. If we had been‘born in Greece in the fifth 

1 

century before the Christian era, we should have imbibed a 
faith which would have led us to carry offerings to his 
Herakleion; we should have invoked his aid during peril, 
and should have listened with veneratfon to the epic poems 
which commemorated his marvellous exploits, his journeys, 
and his sufferings. Perhaps we might have believed, with 
Pindar and the Sicyonians (Pindar, Nem. iii. 21 -Pausan. 
ii., 10, 1), that lie combined in mysterious unity the attri¬ 
butes of a Hero and a God: or we might have adojUed the 
conviction of Herodotus, that there were two different bidiigs 
named Hercules: the one a God, the other a Hero (Herod, 
ii, 44). But to conceive Hercules as a reaP or^dinary his¬ 
torical man, begotten by some father of our own con¬ 
temptible stature and infirmities, and no nearer to the Gods 
than ourselves, is a tenet nhich we must have regarded as 
impious and inadmissible. 

In reverence for this ancient faith—now extinct, but once 
so fruitful in productions of lasting beauty—we ought at 
bust to suffer its magnificent and essentially superhuman 
creations to set, like the tropical sun, with unabated splen¬ 
dour, without passing through the “ pale gradation ” and 
inglorious commonplace of physical humanity. 

>jOne other observation we will cite from Mr. Clinton. “ It 
is necessary (he says, p. 3), for the right understanding of' 
antiquity, that the opinions of the Greeks concerning 
their o%ii origin should be set before us, even if these are 
erroneous opinions: and that their story should be told as 
they have told it .themselves.” 
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This is just and Important: and, if Mr. Clinton had laid 
the remark to heart, he would have spared the heroic 
personality of Hercules, instead of dealing with it upon the 
same principle as the Homeric scholiast applies to the im¬ 
mortal horses Xanthus and Balias. It is not indeed too 
much to say, that if he had laid this remark to heart, ho 
would have re-written his whole eaily chronology. For he 
constantly abandons the views of the Gr(‘eks, without any 
scruple; he admits distinctions between real and fictitious 
l)ersons, such as they would never have dreamt of; he casts 
away, as fictions, personages more frequently thought of, 
and more reverentially believed in, than the rest, viz., the 
eponymous heroes of cities, tribes, and domi. No bribe 

would have induced us to read aloud IMr. Clinton’s work in 

« 

the presence of Herodotus. 

Wo agree, then, with Mr. Clinton, that the antiquities of 
the Greeks should be told as they themselves have told 
them. And the very first condition for accomplishing this 
object is, tliat we should rightly api)reciato tJie creative and 
uniecordiAg age, of inspired bards and beliciving listeners, 
in which the early legends originally S[)nmg up—as dis¬ 
tinguished fgDin the after-growth of positive and historical 
criticism, to which they wotg no way tylapted, and by which 
they were disintegrated and recast into a seeming chrono¬ 
logical sequence ; above all, that we should place ourselves at 
the point of view of Grecian religious faith. The antiquities 
of every Grecian state are merged in and identified with its 
religion: without it they become utterly incomprehensible. 
At the opening of the Grecian world, Gods and Heroes, 
beings super-human and extra-human, occupy the canvas: 
realities in the eye of faith—fictions in that of modern 
criticism ; but in no case human realities, lior fit subjects for 
history and chronology. The ancients did indeed introduce 
a sort of chronology even among their God^ and Heroes, for 
it was noway offensive to their belief to speak of God 
being born, or of one God being more ancient than another. 
But when we once keep in view Jhe light in which the 
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ancients regarded these initial personages in their history, 
it will appear preposterous to expect an adherence to hunian 
scale or measurement, either in their exploits, their suc¬ 
cessions, or their duration. “ Datur haec venia (says Livy), 
antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, primordia urbium 
augustiora faciat.” Livy here tells us that the history of 
the past is to be accommodated, by a proper mixture of 
things human and divine, to the sentiments, in the minds 
of the present, of what is august and holy. In other words, 
it is to bo mythm, which the sentiment of the present can 
both abundantly supply and profoundly appreciate; not 
positive matter of fact, which is insufficient for the purpose- 
as well as inaccessible to the view. 

HekataBus,.of Miletus, the historian, boasted of a pedigree, 
for himself and his gens or phratry, commencing with a God 
and descending tlirough fifteen successive links to himself 
(Herod, ii. 143). In like manner the gens to which Thucy¬ 
dides, the historian, belonged, was traced up to Hilacns tlie 
son of Zeus (Marcelliu. Vit. Thuc. iuit.) : these may serve as 
a specimen of similar genealogies which every noble family 
in the Grecian cities could boast of and commemorate in its 
gentile sacrifices. According to the ancient p#int* of view, 
the God at the top was quite as firmly believed to be a 
reality as any of the members of the series, and was far more 
deeply cherished than the rest: nay, the principal value of 
the whole genealogy was derived from the circumstance, that 
it connected the living members with the God wdioin 
they worshipped as their progenitor as well as their pro¬ 
tector. According to the modem point of view, the God 
at least is struck off as a fiction, and the genealogy thus 
becomes essentially acephalous. We have continuous 
pedigree, of which the last member is indisputably real, the 
first member as indisputably fictitious. At some point or 
other between the two, the line separating fiction from truth 
must be drawn : but we know not where to find that point, 
ami Mr. Clinton’s rules, which were intended to solve this 
problem, are altogether, insufficient, and illusory. Whether 
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the undetermined point is to be taken a little higher or a 
little lower in the series, let this be recollected—that to us 
who reject the Grecian religious faith, the earlier pheno¬ 
mena and the earlier persons of Grecian history are pure 
fable, not exaggerations or mis-reports of matter of fact.* 
Agreeing tlien as we do with Mr. Clinton in the opinion 
that all authentic evidence of Grecian chronology—all 
chronological.reckoning upwards—ceases with b.c. 770; we 
are comj)elled to treat the period earlier than b.o. 776, more 
in accordance with this fundamental supposition than he has 
treated it himself. We regard it as an— 

“ Illimitahlo ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height. 

And time and space, are lost”— 

the empire of my thus or legend, purely and simply; rich in 
plausible incidents adapted to the sentiment and accredited 

* As an illustration of the inseparable connexion between early 
gcncalogies*and religions belief, we cite an analogous fact respecting 
the Anglo-Saxon genealogies, from Grimrn, ‘ Deutsche 
Anhang, pp. i— 11, art. “Angel Sachsisohe Stammtafeln.” “In tlie 
fifth and sixth centuries,” ho says, “ the Anglo-Saxons at their 
transit into Britain brought with them ouf of Germany the tale of 
the descent of their noblest fanailios.* All of them carry themselves 
back to Woden; but they sometimes ascend even higher, and enu¬ 
merate a series of gods or deified heroes as ancestors of Woden. 
After their conversion to Christianity, the attempt was made to 
connect the family stem of those gods and heroes with the Hebraic 
tradition of the first human family—to bring their heathen fore¬ 
fathers into harmony with the Noah and Adam of Scripture.” 
(Anhang, p. 11.) Here we see thaf the change of religion brought 
about an entire change of the earlier genealogies.. • 

Grimm thinks thut similar genealogies were received among tho 
other Teutonic tribes—the Frisians, Westphalians,* Franks, &c. 
Ho treats them as quite worthless in respect to chronological matter 
of fact. “Those catalogues of,names,” he says, “possess mot the 
smallest chronological value for tho oldest times: they first become 
historical with tho lines of tho Anglo-Saxon kings. But tliis 
detracts nothing from the importance of fiio logchd.” 

K 2 
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by the religion of the auditors, but neither entitled to the 
authority, nor amenable to the laws, of historical reality. 
The scenes which it presents may be looked at, either with 
the eye of pious* faith, as they were by the original recipients, 
or with that of festhetic and poetical faith, by those who 
are unbelievers in the Homeric Paganism. Put in either 
case tliey must be contemplated from a given and distant 
point of view, wliieh the spectator is not at liberty to alter: 
like the beautiful feminine image wliich fascinates the gaze 
of Faust whilst^n the witcli’s cell, they vanish into untrace- 
able mist, the moment he approaches either to h>uch or to 
scrutinise. ^ 

That there is more or less of matte^ of fact among these 
ancient legends, we do not at all doubt. But if it be ther(\ 
it is there by^accident, because it happened to fall iii with 
the purpose of the mythopaut; narrator, who will take fact, 
irs he takes fiction, when it is suggested by the impulse in 
his own mind, or germane to the sentiment of his hearers. 
To discriminate the fact from the fiction, is a problem which 
we ourselves know not how to solve, in the absence of some 
positive evidence independent of the legend itself. We 
shall gratefully listen, if any one will teach us: but sure we 
are that some road must be discovered very far removed from 
that hitherto trodden by historical critics. For we cannot 
too strongly protest against the process of picking out pre¬ 
tended matter of fact, by simply decomposing the legend and 
eliminating all which is high-coloured, or impressive, or 
miraculous; it condemns us to all the tameness and insi¬ 
pidity of prose, but we remain as far as ever from the cer¬ 
tainty and solid nourishment of truth. 

For the pe^od after b.c. 776, we conceive that a different 
.iiftianner of dealing with evidence becomes both necessary and 
admissible. We then comfe to tread a beaten chronological 
track, and 4o deal with assured historical personages: our 
positite information, though scanty, is yet sufficient to afford 
us holding ground when we try to discriminate matter of 
fact either from^ exaggieration or from fiction. Mythus has 
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cveased to be predominant, but it still continues to spring up 
as an element of itself out of its own soil of emotion and 
sentiment; attached, indeed, to positive facts, yet in many 
cases clearly distinguishable from inaccuracy or mis-report 
of facts. We tried to illustrate this point by the legend of 
Arion quoted from Herodotus. 

The German poet Schiller, in his beautiful ode, ‘Die 
Goetter Griechenlands,* describes the physical world as it 
was conceived in antiquity, replete' with personifications, and 
animated in all its localities by unseen beings who mingled 
their sympathies and interests with the chequered lot of 
short-lived man. An^ he presents, as a repulsive contrast, 
the physical world as it is now studied and understood—a 
lifeless and impersonal aggregate, slavishly obedient to rules 
of which it has no consciousness, and destitute of all 8yrn])athy 
with the men who suffer or profit by it. Estimated by a 
poetical standard, the loss has been serious indeed: but 
it has been far more than compensated by the acquisitioji 
of lasting; and substantial benefits. We have obtained in 
exchange an ascertaiiKHl, methodi(;a1, and constantly increas¬ 
ing body <if authentic truth: and we have olhained it, let 
us remark, not by transforming and i^fining the imperfect 
ancif'iit physics themselves, Init by following cautiously the 
track, and r(‘specting the lhnits,T)f positive evidence. TIkto 
were, however, in antiquity, as we have already stated* a 
body of allegorising philosophers, who could neither accept 
literally the interesting personifications of the old Vorld, nor 
strike out for themselves a means of reaching the assured 
results of the new. These men extracted from the ancient 


mythi a string of pretended physical sequences, resolving 
the embraces of Zeus and Here into the (Jesoent of the ptire 
ether from on hifh il|)on the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
and dissipating all the cliarm of the original ctmeeption 


under pretence of banishing exaggeration and poetical orna¬ 
ment. The allegorised phy;sics of lleraclides and Porphyry 
form a suitable counterpart to the historicised legend. 


There is music 


in the high-pitched voice and irregular 
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rhythm of childhood, and there is something better than 
music in the grave tone and dis(‘riminating emphasis of the 
mature man. But between the two lies an awkward interval, 
of intolerable harshness and dissonance—the broken voice of 
the youth just bursting into puberty: and this seems to us 
the only fit accent for the i*eading of the historical war of 
Troy, as it is sketched by Thucydides and Mr. Payne Knight, 
and as it is detailed by Dictys the Cretan. 
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M. Boeckh has so long been celebrated in the philological 
world for ])rofound erudition—for method, as well as in- 
genuHy, in the combination of scattered facts, and for the 
quality, somewhat rare among eminent scholars, of sobriety 
ill the field of conjecture—that no preface is necessary wdieii 
I proceed to offer a few remarks upon one of his recent and 
most elaborate jiroductions.* 

The Metrologie is a work not unworthy of its distinguished 
author. The dispersed fragments of evidence, respecting 
the weiglits, measures, and monetary systems of the ancient 
world—one of the most perplexing subjects in the whole 
range of pihilology,—are ‘patiently collected, and perspi¬ 
cuously discussed: and the thirty chapters, of which the 
book consists, are so closely packed with matter, as to for¬ 
bid the possibility of any condensed abstract of the entire 
contents. The views of M. Boeckh are, in several respects, 
original, differing even from opinions stated by himself in 
former publications: he has, moreover, imparted to' tlie 
subject a new interest, by considering* the metrological 
systems of the various countries in antiquity,in continual 
comparison with each other, so as to elicit valuable proofs of 

* MdroloyiscJte Uniersuchungen uher Gcwiclite^ Miinfzusse, imd 
Masse dcs Alterihums in ihrem ZusanimenJinnoe^ Von August. Boeckh. 
Berlin, 1838. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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early communion and transition of ideas between tkem. 
His book embraces the weip^hts and measures prevalent 
throughout all the countries known to us in the ancient 
world,—Babylon, Syria, Phenicia, Judma, Egypt, Sicily, 
Italy, and Borne: and the comparative metrology of these 
nations is presented to us in a way analogous to the Ver- 
ghichencle Grammatih of Bopp, in regard to the extensive 
family of the Tndo-Germanic languages; it exhibits tln^ 
diffusion of institutions, originating in the very ancient 
civilization of Babylon, to the neighbouring countries whose 
period of settled ordinances and commerces was more recent. 

Tliough this transition must have taken place anterior to 
recorded history, and, therefore, in a manner which wo cannot 
now fathom, yet the reality of the hict is sufficiently proved 
by its lasting and ascertained results. In cases where the 
weights anS measures of two different nations are found to 
be in a precise and definite ratio one to the other—either 
exactly equal, or exact multiples and parts of each other— 
vfo may fairly presume, either that the one has borrowed 
from the other, or that each has borrowed from some ('om- 
mon source (Metrol. c. ii. § 3). Where the ratio is in¬ 
accurate, or simply .approximative, it is to be treated as 
accidental and undesi!::ned. 

I request particuhir attention to this distinction between 
a precise ratio, and a ratio merely approxipaative, which 
M. Boeekh lays down very clearly, and which he justly 
announces as the cardinal principle of his metrological 
reasonings. To a great extent, he has succeeded in exhibiting 
an analogy, both interesting and hitherto unknown, between 
the metrical and statical systems of the various countries to 
which his work relates. But I must at the same time add, 
4hat there are several of his conclusions which appear to me 
very imperfectly supported, and some even which are not to 
be reconciled witli the evidence. In a subject so obscure 
and perplexed from beginning to end, this is by no means 
wonderful. 

In investigating the. sulqect of the ancient weights and 
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meafsures, in so far as they afford evidence of communion or 
analogous proceeding between the different nations of anti¬ 
quity, the gr^at point to be attended to is the normal system 
as it was fixed by law, abstracting from those imperfections 
which attended the execution of it in detail. All mechanical 
processes in antiquity were carried on far more loosely and 
inaccurately than they are at present: pieces of money, as well 
as weights and measures, were both less durable and less exact, 
in spite of ihe solicitude of the aiudent governments. Wo 
know by the evidence of inscriptions, with respect to Athens, 
that normal weights and measures were preserved under 
custody of a public officer in the chapel of the Hero Stephane- 
phorus; that copies of these were made and distributed for 
private use; and that strict watch was directed to bo kept 
for the purpose of excluding fraudulent or incorrect w^eights 
and measures in the shops and market.* The case was 
similar at Romo, and seemingly also at Jerusalem {Metrol. 
c. ii. § 3). In this manner the theoretical perfection of the 
standard was maintained in tho» minds of the people as it 
was when originally adopted, in spite of imperfect execution 
in pra(;tice^ 

M. Roeckh enters upon his subject, in the third chapter of 
the work, by an investigation of the .Roman liquid measure, 
quadrantal or iimphora, in, its illation to the Roman pound 
weight. According to the Silian plebiscite, as reported by 
Festus, the legal definition of a quadrantal was, a vessel con¬ 
taining eighty pounds weight of wine or water: the congius 
bein^ one-eighth part of it, and containing ten pounds weight 
of the same. By this regulation the dimensions of the 
vessels containing liquids were made dependent,* not upon 
cubical measurement, but upon weight, like the imperial 
gallon in England. Now the Attic liquid measure called 
was the exact equivalent of the Roman ’congius; and 
the Attic /jt,€Tp7]r7j(i, the largest unity of liquid measures at 
Athens, contained twelve and was equivalent'to one 


* Boeckli, Corpus Tnscript. Orator. No. 123-150. 
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and a half amphorae, or qiiadrantalia. Such a definite ratio 
does undoubtedly indicate either some common original from 
which both systems must have been deduced, or an imitation 
of one of them by the other. M. Boeckh seeks to deduce 
both one and the other from the East, where it will be pre¬ 
sently shewn that the Chaldaeans at Babylon had adopted 
in very early times a system of determining their cubic 
measures by ultimate reference to a given weight. 

If,” (he says, iii. 4. p. 2G) “ we regard this relation of the 
weights and measures, based upon a given weight of water, 
which is the keystone of the Eoman system, and if we carry 
the application of this water-weight backwards-to the chief 
measures of the ancient world, wo shall find a connection 
really and truly organic between the systems of the different 
people of antiquity, and we shall arrive at last at the funda¬ 
mental unity of weight and measure in the Babylonian 
system; so that this supposition is .found to be verified in 
all its consequences and details. To give some prelimi¬ 
nary intimation of this, I fehall shew that the Grecian (or 
more accurately, the JEgincean) and the Eoman pound are 
in the ratio 10:9; the JEginman pound is lialf th,e il^gina'an 
mina; but the cubical' measures s^od normally in the ratio of 
the weights; and therefore the Grecian cubic foot was to the 
Eoman as 10 :9 ; and as the'Eoman cubic loot weighs eighty 
pounds of rain-water, so also the Grecian cubic foot wcuglis 
eighty Grecian or jEginman pounds, equal to forty iEgiiuean 
minm. The unity of weight (in Greece) however is, not forty 
minm, but sixty mina;, or a talent. In the original institutfons of 
tlie people of antiquity every thing has its reason, and we find 
scarcely any thing purely arbitrary: nevertheless, this miity 
of weight, the talent, does not coincide with the unity of 
iSeasure—neither with the cubic foot, nor with any other 
specific cubical denomination. But the coincidence reveals 
itself at once, as soon as we discover that the Babylonian 
cubic foot, standing as it does in the ratio of 3:2 to the 
Grecian cubic fooj:, weighs sixty TEgiiuean minm (=60 
Babylonian mina3.-1 Babylonian talent) of rain-water.” 
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M. Boeckli here promises more than his volume will he 
found to realise. He does, indeed, satisfactorily shew tfiat 
the Babylonian talent was identical with, and was the 
origiiial prototype of, the ^giiijean talent, and that the 
standard and scale of weight was strikingly and curiously 
similar in Asia, in Egypt, and in Greece. But he has not. 
I think, made out tlie like with regard to the Grecian 
measures, either of length or capacity, and his proof of tlit 
ratio of 3 : 2 between! the Babylonian and the Grecian foot 
will be found altogether defective. Nor has he ^ produced 
adequate evidence to demonstrate, either the ratio of 10 : 9 
between the (|recian or^ginaan pound and the Itoman 2 !ound, 
or that of 1 : 2 between the JEginaian j)Ound and the j3Sgi- 
luean mina ; the ratio between tlie Grecian cubic foot and the 
Homan cubic foot, too, as also that between the Grecian cubic 
foot and Jiny given Grecian weight, is, as he proposes it. 
inadmissible. In hict, there is no such thing (properly 
sj^eaking) as an illlginaian j)ound weight: nor is there any 
fixed normal relation between Grecian weight and Grecian 
measures* either of length or of'capacity, though there is 
a fixed normal relation between Babylonian weight and 
Babylonian measures, as also betweep IJjDman weight and 
Homan measures. , ^ 

The Greek scale of weight consisted of the talent, the 
mina, the drachma, and the obolus: the talent consisting 
of 60 minm—the mina of 100 drachmae—the drachma ol 
6 obols. The scale of weight in Sicily and Italy was essen¬ 
tially and originally different, having for its unit the pound 
—always divided into twelve ounces, except in central Italy, 
north of the Ajjennines, where it contained only ten ounces. 
These denominations were universal throughout Sicily and 
Italy, though the pound, in one part of Italy and another, 
was not the same absolute weigjit, any more than the talent 
in Greece. M. Boeckh, as well as all oth*er writers on the 
subject, recognises this radical distinction between €ie Hel¬ 
lenic population on the one hand, and the earliest inha¬ 
bitants, both of Italy and Sicily, on the^other, in respect, 
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b<^h to the denomination and divisions, of the statical and 
monetary scale. And I may here remark, that the suppo¬ 
sition of identity of Pelasgian yace between the original 
population of Epirus, and that of the south-eastern regions 
of Italy, announced with confidence by Niebuhr, and adopted 
by K. O. Muller, becomes open to doubt from our finding 
no mention of pound weight or ounce weights among the 
Epirots. The Corinthian colonies on the coast of Epirus— 
Lenkas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia, as well as the island 
of Korkyra—pursued a system of coinage purely Hellenic, 
consisting of talents, minae, and drachma). But the Co¬ 
rinthian colony of Syrakuse, as well as every t^her Hellenic 
establishment, either in Sicily or Italy, adopted a mixed 
system, in which talents, minm, and drachma), were blended 
together with pounds and ounces, not according to any 
one uniform principle, but varying from town to town both 
in Italy and Sicily. The statical denominations prevalent 
among the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, arising as they do 
out of a compound of two systems originally distinct, j)resent 
questions full of perplexity, and such as can hardly be solved 
with our existing stock of information. 

The words talent, drachma, and obolus, are genuine G reek, 
and of Grecian origin: the first of the three even occurs in 
Homer, though in a sense v^uite, different from that which 
it subsequently bore 'in Greece; denoting, seemingly, a 
definite, but small, weight.* But the systematic graduation 

* Arifitotlo had said (ScJwl. Ven. ad Iliad, xxiii. 269) that the 
talent in Homer was a weight altogether undefined. M. Bocckh 
agrees with Iiim {Metrol, iv. 1. p. 33). But surely this opinion 
cannot be reconciled with the assertion that “ Odysseus weighed 
^ut ten talents of gold ” {Iliad xix. 247: Xpvaov Se anjaas *OSv(t€vs 
S cKa irdvra ralarra); or even with the specification of a definite 
number of talentscof gold— ten talents, two talents, &c. {Odyss. iv. 
.526, and other passages cited in Damin’s Lexicon). The word 
ruXavTov originally means a scalcy as is well known, and is often so 
used by Homer. 

In the Iliad and Pdysaey, as well as in the Hesiodic Workmand. 
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of weights in Greece seems of a date later than the Odyssey ; 
and the word pna, or miria, which forms the central point 
of the scale, has no root in the Greek language. It is of 
Chaldaic origin, and has also been discovered by Cham- 
pollipn among the ancient hieroglyphic writing of Egypt 
{Metrol. iv. 2. p. 39). The etymology of^this word points 
to the quarter from whence the Greeks received their scale 
of weight: and it will be found that there is sufficient 
analogy between the scales adopted in Greece, JudenDa, Phe- 
nicia, and Egypt, to warrant a belief that all of them wer^ 
derived from one common origin—the Chaldaic priesthood 
at Babylon. We are told by Herodotus, that the Greeks 
adopted from the Bf4bylonians the sun-dial, the gnomon, 
and the division of the day into twelve hours: jind M. 
Boeckh, in one of the most learned sections of the Metrologie 
(iv. 4), has traced tlie diffusion of the worship of Mylitta, or 
Aphrodite Urania, original in Assyria, through the inter¬ 
mediation of the Pheniciaiis, to Greece, Asia Minor, and 

. In the fifth chapter of his work, M. Boeckh investigates 
the value of the Babylonian talent-weight as com])ared with 
the Grecian* Herodotus, in his enumeration of the tribute- 
money pai(f by tlie various regions subject to the kings of 

Bays^ reference occurs to the chief measures of length and of area; 
oftyvLa, ^^^5, amOaiJir)^ 8o)/)ov, TrkWpov, yxn) ; but no precise or 

dejSnito measure of capacity is noticed in them ; fxh-pov and ajxffit- 
<fiOf)€v<s are of unknown bulk. But the scale of dry measure is at 
least as old as the Hosiodic poem called The Catalogue of Women^ 
as wo may ascertain by the occurrence of the word yaeSt/Ai/os, which 
only belongs to the language as a technical denomination of 
measure. See the story of Mopsus and Kalchas, Hesiod ap. Strah. 
xiv. p. 921<5; Fragm. ed. Gaisf, xiv. 

Mvptot cicrtr apLOjxov' drap pirpov y€ 

The word /xeSt/xvos seems to belong to the same family as i\irpov; 
metior^ which is said to bo traceable to a Sanskrit root. (Curtius, 
Be Norninum Clrcecorum Formatione^ Linguarum Cognatarum BaUone 
haUti, p. 48. Berlin, 1842.) 
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Persia, states that the greater number of them were directed 
to pay in silver, a given number of Babylonian talents; while 
the Indians were required to pay in gold, a certain number 
of Euboic talents: and he then %dds that the Babylonian 
talent was equivalent to 70 Euboic minse (Herod, iii. 89). 
The total sums however, as Herodotus states them, do not 
precisely coincide with the items of his estimate; but there 
is a confusion either in the calculations of the historian, or 
in the text, which cannot be rectified by the ‘aid of our 
present MSS., and we are only enabled to see that the 
estimate of 70 Euboic minm is lower than the real value of 
the Babylonian talent. 

Two other statements are found, of the value of the latter : 
Pollux gives it at 70 Attic talents, iElian at 72 Attic talents. 
That the number 72 is more exact than 70, is a reasonable 
presumption.: but if we attach to Attic talents the value of' 
the Attic money talent as established by Solon, the three 
statements of Herodotus, Pollux, and ililian, will become ab¬ 
solutely irreconcileable: for the Euboic talent was a weight 
decidedly and considerably larger than the Solonian Attic 
talent. But the three statements come into complete Iiar- 
mony when we interpret the Attic talents, as stated by Pollux 
and M\im, to mean great Aittic talents,” as they are (;alled 
by Dardanus the ancient Metrologue; that is, Attic talents 
as they stood before the reduction of Solon. It is ascer¬ 
tained not merely by the evidence of Dardanus, but by the 
still more incontrovertible testimony of a published Athenian 
inscription, that the “great Athenian talent and mina” con¬ 
tinued in exclusive use at Athens, as weights^ for several cen¬ 
turies after Solon—that the debasement introduced by that 
legislator applied only to the coins, drachmm, obols and 
theij:, multiples, together with the mina and talent jonsidered 
as pecuniary, denominations apart from actual weight. The 
Attic mina and talent underwent, by the enactment of Solon, 
a chai^ge similar to that of the English pound during suc¬ 
cessive centuries. Our pound originally confined a full 
pound weight of standard silver, and its signification both as 

^ .Ml 
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iiaoney and as weight was identical; but in process of time 
the standard was lowered, and its pecuniary meaning was 
greatly changed, while its meaning as weight remained un¬ 
altered. We know by the evidence of the inscri{)tion above 
alluded to, that the mina as w eight—the commercial mina, 
as it was formiTlly denominated—was required to weigh 
138 Solonian standard drachmae: and it will be sliewn pre¬ 
sently that its exact weight had originally been 138| of 
such drachmae. 

Construed in this very rational and admissible sense, the 
three accounts of Hei-odotus, Pollux, and Julian, respecting 
the value of the Pabylonian talent will be found concurrent. 
It is divided accordirlg to the common scale, viz. 60 minm, 
and 6000 drachmm of its owui: and it is equivalent to 72 
Euboic minse each weighing 138Solonian standard drachma?. 
In other words, it is equivalent to 10,000 of these Solonian 
drachmm; the precise value of the -^ilginaean talent, ac¬ 
cording to the express announcement of IV)llux, being in the 
proportion of 5 : 3 to the Solonian standard. Calculating 
by this proportion, the standard height of a Babylonian or 
Tl^lginman drachma (the 6000th part of a Babylonian or 
^Iginman thlent) ought to be 112.295 ^English grains Troy. 
We are hardly entitled to exjibct any remaining actual coins 
to be of full standard weight, fiince almost every state in 
antiquity coined below its own standard, even when the 
standard continued legally unchanged ; and we must allow 
besides for loss arising from wear and tear. But it is re¬ 
markable that the Persian silver darics, now in the Britivsh 
Museum, adjusted as they doubtless were to the Babylonian 
scale by which tlie silver tribute was measured, do exhibit a 
weight of 224 English grains troy, or a little above—nearly 
the exact -w'eight which they ought to hkve as Babylonian 
or .3^!]gina3an didrachms. • 

In the sixth chapter of his work, M. Bobckh enters into 
an elaborate examination of the Hebraic, Phenicifln, and 
Syrian system of weight and money: and he establishes on 
probable grounds, that the scale follpwed in these countries 
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even from very early times, agreed with and was borrowed 
from the Babylonian.. The Hebraic talent had 60 minse, 
and 3000 holy shekels or didrachms : of the latter, the best 
and heaviest specimens now remaining approach so very 
near to the normal weight of the Babylonian or ^ginman 
didrachma, that we may confidently reckon them as having 
been originally the same (c. vi. § 3). It appears however, 
that the subordinate divisions of the Hebraic scale were not 
coincident with those of the iEgiuaian, which portioned the 
drachma into 6 obols : the Hebraic holy shekel or didrachm 
was divided into 20 gera, and the common slnikel or drachma 
(the half of the holy shekel) into 10 gera: thus’ rendering a 
gera the equivalent of an Attic obdlus (vi. 3 and vi. 5). 
M. Boeckh gives, in c. vi. § 7, the weight of a number of 
different coins, some of various Syrian kings, others of the 
Phenician cities. The heaviest and least worn amongst them 
come so near to the normal weight of the .^ginaoan didrachm 
as to authorise the conclusion that they were intended to 
conform to it: and there are several conformable coins, 
belonging to the Sicilian'city of Panormus, which raise an 
inference that the same standard of weight and money had 
passed from Tyre to its colony Carthage. 

That both the Euboic talent with its subdivisions, and the 
Babylonian talent with its subdivisions, were in use through¬ 
out the Persian empire, is proved ^by the fact that the 
tributes to government were required to be paid in them. 
I may remark however, that it is very doubtful whether the 
Persian tribute was paid in coined money. Herodotus tells 
us, that it was the practice of the great king’s ofiScers to 
melt the silver and gold whicli they received in payment of 
tribute, and to pour it into large earthenware jai*s: as soon 
the metal cooled, the jars were broken: portions were 
then detached from the mass when there was occasion to 
make disbursements. ^ We know farther from the same his- 
i ---—— 

* Herod, iii. 96. Tovror t6v <f>6pov Orja-avpC^ei 6 ySacrtXcv? rpoTr^ 
TOt^c. *Es $c€papiCvovs Karcyx«t* TrXycras 8c to dyyos, 

TTCptmpUi Tov K€potjpov' CTTcoLV Bt BtrjByj )(p-qpaTiaVy KaraKOTTrct Tocroirro 
oarov av cfcaaroTc Bhfrai. 
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torian, that the gold and silver in the treasury of Krocsus 
was principally, if not entirely uncoined.*^ There could be 
no advantage in receiving coin when it was destined to 
be melted : moreover, the coins, which the great king might 
receive at one extremity "of his large empire, would bo un¬ 
suitable for payments at the other extremity, or even at the 
centre. The object of the requisition was a given weight of 
fine metal; weighed according to the Euboic, or smaller 
talent, for the gold; according to the Babylonian, or larger 
talent, for the silver. I shall have occasion to revert to 
this point, which I do not find notic(?d by M. Boeckli, when 
I come to speak of the conventions between Antiochus and 
the Komoiis. 

l^oth the Babylonian and the Euboic scale of weight passed 
from Asia, probably through the medium of PheniCians, into 
Greece: the former being adopted principally in Pelopon¬ 
nesus and the Dorian states, in Boeotia, Phokis, Tiiessaly, 
Makedonia, and Krete. M. Boeckh adds Achaia to the list: 
but the passage of Ilesychiiis, on which he relies, is obscure 
and unsatisfactory.f The conventi()ns between Athens, Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia, in the Pelojionnesian war, resjMi'Cting 
the pay of troops, were stipulated ii\ ^Eginuian drachmaj 
and trioboli; and the reckoning of tlw3 assembled Ainphik- 
tyonic council was carried on in /l^^giniean statcu’s or di- 
drachms4 There may possibly have been other scales in 
some Grecian cities not coinciding either with the jdilginfean, 
the Euboic, or the Attic: but wo have no distinct infor¬ 
mation concerning any such. The coins now remaining, of 
those Grecian states which followed the iEginaean standard, 

* Herod, vi. 125. • 

f Hesych. Trax^Ly to BiBpax/iov" ’A^^aioi, Wl^n the Achtean 

confederacy first established itself extensively in^Peloponnesus, the 
cities composing it were bound by a special resolution to use the 
same weights and measures and coins. Polyb. ii. 87. ' 

I Thukyd. v. 47; also Xonoph. Hellen. v. 2, 21. Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscrip. Grcecarum, No. 168f 

L 2 
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do not exhibit a full proportion of 5:3 between the JEginsean 
and the Attic drachma; their actual weight falls decidedly 
below it. On the ground of this inferior weight, Mr. Hussey, 
in his instructive Treatise on the Ancient Weights and Measures, 
disputes the correctness of Pollux, in giving the proportion 
of 5 : 3, a statement hitherto universally admitted, and which 
M. Boeckh 8U(!cessfully vindicates. That states which pro¬ 
fessed to follow the u$]gin8Baii scale, should nevertheless coin 
a degraded money, is by no means astonisliing, nor does the 
fact furnish any reason for questioning the proportions an¬ 
nounced to us as normally belonging to the scale. Of the. 
various Greek states which professed to follow the same 
standard, some coined better money, ofhers worse, according 
to circumstances : the general tendency amongst them, as it 
has beeif in modern no less than in ancient times, was to 
lower continually the value of their coins, and never again to 
raise it. The Athenian mint maintained the integrity of its 
coinage, from Solon downward, longer than the rest; but we 
may perfectly well admit—as it is stated by K. O. Muller, no 
less than by Mr. Hussey, that the iEginman didrachm, as it 
was actually coined in Peloponnesus during the Pelojwn- 
nesian war, had become so lowered as only to be worth 1-J- 
Attic didrachm—without discarding the belief, that the 
iEginfean scale, as first introduced and applied, placed these 
two coins in the ratio of 5 : 3. M. Boeckh produces positive 
evidence that such was actually the fact, from the still 
remaining coins of Melos and Byzantium; both of them 
Dorian settlements, and one a colony of 8pai ta. Very an¬ 
cient coins are found of both these cities, exhibiting the full 
weight of the JEginsean standard, with a deduction alto¬ 
gether insignificant; and there is every reason to conclude 
*that these states ‘must have derived their scale of coinage 
from their fnother cities in Greece Proper, maintaining it 
faithfully in practice even after the latter had silently re¬ 
ceded'from it. The coins of the Makedonian kings, anterior 
to Alexander the Great—those of the Bisaltm and those of 
the Chalkideans, in Thrake—exhibit in like manner very 
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nearly the full iEginaian standard weight. Either these are 
to be taken as examples of the genuine, undegraded iBgina 3 an 
standard, and as authenticating the proportion which Pollux 
gives us, of 5 : 3 between that standard and the Solonian 
Attic: or else they must be taken as instances of some 
other monetary scale heavier than the JEginman; wdiich is 
unsupported by any evidence, and contrary to all pro- 

babilitv. 

•/ 

Kespecting the Euboic talent, the opinion which M. 
Boockh now maintains, that it is identical with the ante- 
Soloniaii Attic talent, is supported by the approximative 
weight of many actual coins, as well as by strong indirect 
evidence; the adoptibn of it introducing a high degree of 
symmetry into the systems of Grecian coinage. In his 
Fuhlic Econormj of Athens, our author liad treated the Euboic 
talent as closely approximating to the Attic talent introduced 
by Solon, but he has since seen reason to alter his judgment. 

We know the value of the Solonian Attic talent, as well 
as the extent of depreciation ^liich Solon introduced; we 
know, therefore, that the talent, as it stootl before his de¬ 
preciation, was considerably less than the il^ginaean talent. 
Apart from the Solonian xAttic, the ^gjiuean and tlie Euboic 
are the only scales of which ^ve lind any mention throughout 
Greece Proper, in the earlier pe^ods of Grecian history : the 
scale prevalent at Athens was not the ^ginaBan ; and there 
is presumption, both negative and positive, that the Euboic, 
which derived its name from the Ionic cities of Euboea, and 
which we know to have lasted for many centuries after¬ 
wards in the Ionic city of Priene* in Asia Minor, was also 
adopted in the metropolis of the Ionic race, just as the 
chief seat of the iblgbicean scale was among the cities of 
Dorian race. • 

* Boeckh, Corp. Imcript. Grcecar. No. 2906. •Dioskurides pro¬ 
mises, to each of the persons going through their ti-ainiim in the 
gymnasium, an Euboic mina of beef: ySoetoO /cpecos fxvav T^v^olk'^v. 

I do not perceive that M. Boeckh has referred to this in his 
Metrologie, 
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Admitting the Euboic talent to have been that which ex¬ 
isted at Athens down to the legislation of Solon, it stood to 
the iEginacan talent in tlie ratio of 5 : 6, and to the Solonian 
talent in the ratio of 25 : 18 : the drachma belonging to it 
being of the weight of 93.5 English grains. And this 
weight is, to a considerable degree, borne out by the re¬ 
maining coins of various cities in Euboea, as w ell as by those 
of the Chalkidic cities of Ilhegium in Italy, and Naxos in 
Siculy {Metroh viii. 3, 4). 

In the ninth chapter of the Metrologie, M. Boeckh inves¬ 
tigates the proceeding of Solon in respect to the Athenian 
moneys, and establishes upon grounds, very sufficient and 
satisfactory, the extent of depreciation "which he introduced. 
He supposes, wdth much |)robability, that the precise point 
to w’hich Solon carried his depreciation was determined by 
the definite and simple ratio which he desired to establish 
with th(f jEginssan talent. At that early time, in all pro¬ 
bability, the latter was really adhered to in practice by the 
Peloponnesian and other states around, which it ceased to 
be alterwards. The ratio of the ^ginacan to' the Euboic 
or ante-Solonian talent was as 6 : 5; to the Attic talent 
established by Solon,, as 5 : 3. The ratio of the Euboic to 
the Attic talent was as 25 : 18. 

The Attic monetary standard as established by Solon w^as 
the lowest then knowm in Greecre, but it was at the same 
time faithfully adhered to by the Athenian mint, to a 
degree at that time very unusual. Partly from the general 
tendency to substitute a low^ standard in place of a high 
one, partly from the ascendency subsequently acquired by 
Athens, the Attic standard became extensivelv diffused 
throughout Greece as well as Sicily and Asia Minor. 
SfSeckh seems to be of opinion, that the Solonian Attic 
talent was briginally co-existent in Asia along with the 
ih]gin£ean and Euboic talent: but for this there seems little 
eviden(fe. 

Respecting the Egyptian scab? of weight and money, of 
winch M. Boeckji treats in liis tenth chapter, there is no 
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information anterior to the time of the Ptolemies; no coins 
have been found of an earlier date, nor does it appear that 
any earlier Egyptian coins were ever struck. The coins of 
the Ptolemies now remaining conform very nearly to the 
^ginaean or Babylonian scale of weight: they are prin¬ 
cipally tetradrachras aiid didrachms adapted to the weight 
of the iEginman talent: and the reason why they were so 
was, in all probability, that the first Ptolemy adopted that 
scale of weight which he found already current in Egypt. 
For the tendency throughout Greece during the preceding 
century had been to discontinue the iEginaeau scale in 
coinage, and to adopt the Attic; and Alexander the Great 
had recently introdficed this change into the Makedonian 
coinage. There is therefore a strong presumption that 
the scale of weight current in Egypt in the earlier times 
was the Babylonian or itJginman. Gradually this standard 
became degraded in practice and abandoned, in Egypt as 
well as elsewhere: the name drachma at the time when 
that country passed from its native kings to the formal 
dominion of the Bomans, was given to a coin equivalent 
only to th(i Koinan denarius and the Attic drachma of the 
same t)eriod: but the time and mannejr in which this change 
was brought about, cannot be clearly,made out. 

Such is the extensive and interesting analogy which M. 
Boeckh has established between the units and scale of 
weight, and the monetary scales founded upon them, 
throughout the various portions of the Hellenic and Oriental 
world : and such is the relation, which he has been the first 
to set forth clearly, between the three principal monetary 
scales prevalent in Greece—the ^ginacan, the Euboic, and 
the Attic. Of the copioug collection of particular facts, 
and the luminous reasonings by which*his conclusions are 
sustained, I cannot, in the present short pajfer, pretend to 
give any adequate idea. I now pass to othbr points on which 
he has not been equally successful. 

He lays it down (Metrol ix. 2. p. 122) as a ratio both 
certain and precise, that the iiojnan pound was | of the 
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Attic mina of 100 Holonian standard draclima}: and this 
ratio he cites frequently in the course of his work, appealing 
to it as a means of establishing numerous ulterior con¬ 
clusions. But the proof upon which it rests is neither 
adequate nor convincing. First, he Refers to the stipulation 
in the treaty between the Komans *and the Asiatic king, 
Antiochus. During the first negociations carried on by the 
Romans with that defeated prince, thfey required that he 
should pay them 15,000 Eiiboic talents, by stated instal¬ 
ments (Polyb. xxi. 14): but in the second negociations, or 
final and amended treaty, the conditions stood as follows— 
*ApyvpLov Be Bora) ^AvtIo‘)(o^ ^Attikov^ *V<ofxaiov<i apicrrov 
TaXavra 12,000, ev erecri 12, BcBov<; Ka$' €Kq.crrov ero? 
piJr) ekarrov Se eXicerw to raXavrov Xirpcov ^PcopuaiKMv 80. 
(Polyb. xxii. 20). Antiochus engages to pay to the Romans 
12,000 talents of the finest Attic silver, each talent to weigh 
not less than 80 Roman pounds. Because Attic silver is 
here specified, M. Boeckh contends that no other can be 
meant than Attic talents: but this is an unfounded infer¬ 
ence, as we may see by examining the treaty concluded a 
short time before, between the Romans and -®tolians, 
wherein the latter thus covenant —Aoraxrav Be AhcoXol 
dfr/vpiov pbij xelpovo<s ^Arr lkov, 'Trapa')(py)pLa puev rdXavra 
En/Soi'/ca 200 tw a-Tparrjyoh ev rf} ‘EXXaSr dvrl rplrov 
p>epov<; Tov dpyvpiov ')(^pucrLOV, eav ffovXayvraty BIBovt€<;, r&v 
Bexa pi.vo)v . dpyvpiov, 'xpoalov pLvdv BlBovreq. (Polyb. xxii. 
15). Here we find an engagement to pay 200 Euboic 
talents of fair Attic silver: thus evincing that the mention 
of “ the hest Attie silver in the treaty with Antiochus, neither 
implies any reference to Attic talents, nor sustains the 
inference which M. Boeckh builds upon it, viz., the normal 
rsUfio 60 : 80 between the Roman pound and the Solonian 
Attic talent.*" 

* Liv/, in reciting the treaty between the Romans and Antiochus, 
gives the sum—“Argenti probi 12,000 Attica talenta—talentum ne 
minus pondo octogipta Romanis pondoribus pondat ” (xxxviii. 38). 
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Tome there appears something anomalous in defining a 
recognised Grecian metallic standard by a given weight in 
Roman pounds: and, accordingly, we find in the other 
treaties that when the Euboic standard is specified, no 
mention is made of Roman pounds, nor of any foreign 
weight. The fact, that in this final treaty with Antiochus, 
all specification of a Grecian standard is omitted, and a 
standard composed df Roman pounds substituted in its 
place, seems to me to indicate that the talent, so defined, 
was a mere denomination of weight, chosen for the occasion 
—not identified with any known Grecian system, thougli 
approximating to the Attic talent. It is to be remembered, 
that what the Romans wanted, was, not Grecian coins, but 
Grecian silver of a given Weight and fineness: this is shown 
by the stress laid ujjon the quality of the silver —fair Aitic 
silver ”—the best Attic silver^ When, in their first nego- 
ciations, they required Antiochus to pay 15,000 Euboic 
talents, or, when they demanded from Carthage 10,000 
Euboic talents (Polyb. xv. 7), they could not have meant to 
insist upon receiving that enormous sum in didrachms and 
tetradrachms of the Euboic scale: such coins, if brought to 
Rome, must be melted and re-coined .before they could be 
made available. The essential object with them, was to 
define the weight of silver to* be paid to them, and a 
definition by Roman pounds would be most easily acted 
upon by Roman commissioners. The word talent was re¬ 
ceived in many different senses, in Sicily, Italy, and Greece: 
a special meaning was put upon it for this particular oc¬ 
casion : just as, in any payment required to be made from 

But this, I conceive, is hot to bo .attended to, when we have before 
us the far higher authority as well as the much* more specific state¬ 
ment of Polybius. When Livy recites the former treaty with the 
JEtolians, he describes the sum to be paid simply as Euboica talenta, 
without any regard to the additional words of Polybius, apyt^lov /xrj 
X^lpovos *Attikov ; which words, neverthelcsi^ are essential to the 
comprehension of the mode and form in which the payment was to 
be made (xxxviii. 9). * 
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England to America, an arbitrary rate of exchange, not 
widely removed from the ordinary rate, might be determined 
beforehand between the pound sterling and the dollar. 

The only other testimony adduced by M. Boeckh, of the 
alleged exact ratio of the Koman pound and the Attic 
Solonian mina (3 : 4), is contained in a sentence of the 
Metrologus of the Benedictine Analelda; in the interpreta¬ 
tion of which he assumes as certain, what is at best doubtful, 
that ^Attiku^ Bpaxf^a<i, in the language of so very late a 
writer, means standard Solonian drachmic. But even if we 
grant this assumption, the evidentiary force of the passage 
will still remain very disputable. For there are several 
statements in the other metrological writers (see Galen, 
Dioskorides and Kleopatra, as printed in Stephens’s Thesaurus^ 
besides Priscian de Ponderihus, v. 33), distinctly contra¬ 
dicting it, and announcing otlier proportions; and M. 
Boeckh has shewn no reason why they should all be set 
aside, and the authority of the Benedictine AnaleMa ex¬ 
clusively trusted. It is true that there is much contradiction 
and discrepancy in tlieir various statements of the ratio 
between mina, drachma, libra, and uncia {Metrol. p. IIG- 
120); but the reasonable inference, even from this irrecon- 
cileable confusion, is,, that the two scales of weight were in 
the beginning radically distinct, having no point of actual 
contact, and no exact or normal ratio between them. If, as 
M. Boeckh supposes, there had been a normal and original 
correspondence between the two scales, in the proj)ortion of 
60 minae, or 1 Solonian talent to 80 Eoman pounds, would 
not this fact have been intimated by Pliny or by Celsus ? 
Both of these authors treat the Attic drachma as the equi¬ 
valent of the denarius, 84 to the Rofnan pound: they con- 
"^sider the Attic mina as 100 : 84, in reference to the Roman 
pound. New this was nothing more than an approximative 
ratio first derived from the comparison of the degraded 
coinaife of both states; and if M. Boeckh’s supposition be 
correct, it must have Superseded the ancient, precise normal 
ratio of 100 : 75, which must have been as well known as 
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the ratio of the Attic and ^erpr^Tj}^ to the Roman 

congius and amphora. The silence of Pliny and Celsus is to 
me a strong reason for believing tliat no such exact propor¬ 
tion between the Attic mina and the Roman pound originally 
existed. And this contradictory evidence, positive tus well 
as negative, of which M. Boeckh takes little notice, appears 
to me to outweigh the unsupported testimony of the Bene¬ 
dictine Metrolopus. 

Wurm in liis treatise (De Ponderum, Nummorurrif (fee. 
Bationihus ap. Bomanos et Grgeoos: Stuttgard, 1821) adopts 
tlie same view as M. Boeckh in regard to the treaty between 
the Romans and Antiochus: he considers it certain that 
exact Attic talents and nothing else, must be meant; and 
he says, “ Seqiiitur in his presse Livius Polybium : ” which 
is not correct, since in the very cardinal point of the ques¬ 
tion, in the specification of “ Attica talenta,” Livy departs 
from Polybius. Wurm also agrees with M. Boeckh in setting 
aside the dissentient testimonies of the later metrological 
writers. But the gtnieral scope of Wurm’s book is not the 
same with that of M. Boeckh : the fornuir professes only to 
exhibit the^ actual relative weight, as nearly as it can be 
found, of Attic talents, and Roman pounds: and for this pur¬ 
pose we have evidence enough in the corns, without any appeal 
to the treaty above mentioned. •The number of Attic coins 
still remaining is quite sufficient to enable us to determine 
approximatively, with sufficient accuracy for practical pur¬ 
poses, the standard weight of the Solonian drachma: the 
result of very numerous particular trials brings it to 67.37 
grains Troy, according to M. Boeckh: to 66.6, according to 
Mr. Hussey. One Attic talent, or 6000 of these drachmae, 
is nearly equal in weight to 80 Roman pounds: and there¬ 
fore the ratio of 3 : 4 between the Roman pouncl and the 
Attic mina, if stated simply as a tolerably near approach 
to the truth, is one which I am by no means disposed to 
question. . , 

But this is not sufficient for M. Boeckh’s argument, which 
requires a rigid distinction between^ precise ratios and ap- 
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proximative ratios. For the latter, as he himself justly lays 
it down, are to be regarded as merely accidental and unde¬ 
signed : while the former carry with tliem evidence of sys¬ 
tematic and intentional harmony between the two scales 
compared—of original relationship either in the way of fili¬ 
ation or in that of fraternity. M. Boeckh is thus compelled 
to maintain a position much more difficult than that of 
Wurm : he undertakes to demonstrate that the ratio of 3 : 4 
between the Koman pound and the Attic mina is mathe¬ 
matically exact, being involved in the normal schemes of 
the two systems; and be dwells upon it as a capital point 
of original and intentional contact between them. It is in 
this light that he considers it, in very many passages of 
his book, when he treats it as a matter proved, and appeals 
to it confidently as a ground for farther inferences: it is in 
this light that 1 consider it also, when 1 maintain that he 
has produced no sufficient evidence to entitle him to do so. 

To point out an instance of his employment of this very 
problematical ratio as an ascertained premise in ulterior 
reasoning, we need only pass to the 17th chapter, in which 
he proposes to establish “ the deduction of the l^omaii cubic 
foot and foot of length, from the .^Egimean weight and the 
Grecian cubic measui-e, and the intentional ratio of the 
Koman foot to the Grecian foot, as the cube root of 9 to 
the cube root of 10 ; ^9 : ^10” (p. 284). He first seeks 
to prove that “the Grecian (or more properly speaking, the 
j$jgiua 3 an) pound is to the Koman pound as 10 : 9:” next, 
that the Grecian cubic foot is to the Koman cubic foot in the 
same ratio—10 : 9; and his argument proceeds as follows 
(p. 285): 

0 ** It is a matter of fact that the Koman pound is to the 
half of the ^ginscan mina as 9 : 10; for it (viz. the Koman 
pound) is to the Attic mina as 3:4; and the Attic mina 
is to the iEginsean mina as 3:5, consequently the Koman 
pound '^is to the ^ginman. mina as 9 * 20, or to the half 
of the iEginaean mina as 9 :10. But this half .^ginaean 
mina was a pound, as will be shewn hereafter: it is therefore 
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demonstrated, that the .^ginaean and the Roman pound were 
in the ratio of 10 i 9. It remains still to demonstrate, that 
the Olympic cubic foot, and the Roman quadrantal, stood 
in the same relation; but this cannot be done with equal 
strictness.” Unable to offer a strict proof of this ^ratio of 
10 : 9 between the Grecian cubic foot and the Roman quad¬ 
rantal, M. Boeckli gives some general considerations in the 
way of indirect evidence, ai^d he here again puts in the front 
rank the precise ratio between the Grecian and Roman 
pound which he supposes himself to have just before demon¬ 
strated. We acknowledge a complete coincidence of the 
Grecian and Roman pound in the ratio of 10 : 9, which 
implies that the latter was originally adapted to the standard 
of the former ” (p. 280). Here we see that he is dealing 
not with simple approximations, leaving a certain amount 
of practical eiTor, but with exact coincidences, involved in 
the normal schemes of the two systems, and shewing .that 
the framers of the one have adjust(3d their arrangements 
with a view to the other. x\nd the whole 'of his proof of 
systematic analogy between tlie Roman and Grecian scales 
of weighti rests upon the admission of an exact ratio of 3 : 4 
between the Roman pound and tlie Selonian mina; which 
I have already shewn to be uncertain and unattested. 

Another point which M. Boeckh includes as established, in 
the demonstration which f have cited jiist above, is, that the 
.^ginsean mina contained two .^ginaean litrso or pounds. 
When we turn to the chapters in which he assigns .his evi¬ 
dence for this, it will appear very inconclusive (xix. 1. p. 303; 
xxiv. 2. p. 343). The ./Eginaian, scale of weight consisted of 
talents, minse, drachmae, and oboli: it had no pounds nor 
ounces. When the Greek colonies settled in Sicily, they 
found a copper currency among the Silvol population, and 
an independent scale of weight consisting off pounds and 
ounces, with which their own became blended. The result 
is highly perplexing, and in many points not int^ligible, 
for want of evidence: but we know, and M. Boeckh has very 
clearly sh^wn in opposition to the •opinion of, Bentley and 
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^others, that the Sicilian talent contained 120 litrse in money 
^aliie, and therefore that one Sicilian mina contained two 
litrsB in money value. We know also from Aristotle that 
the Sicilian litra was equal in value to an JEginsean obolus 
of silver, which was therefore in Sicily called a silver litra. 
But it is nowhere shewn that the Sicilian talent containing 
120 litrse in value was of the weight of an Jilgina3an talent: 
nor that the weigM called a litra in Sicily was -rviifh part 
of the weight called a Sicilian talent; much less, of an ^gi- 
naian talent. At the ‘time when the identity of meaning 
between litra and obolus first took its rise, the litra con¬ 
tained a quantity of copper such as could be purchased in 
the market for an ^ginacan obolus: *that this quantity of 
copper was in weight precisely the --Virth part of an JEgi- 
na3an talent weight, is certainly not very probable, and not 
to be admitted without some positive proof. And M. Boeckh 
himself appears only to contend that the ratio was some¬ 
thing originally not very far from the truth (see xxiv. 2. 
p. 343) ; so that it is altogether impossible to rely upon it 
as evidence of original and intrinsic relationship between 
the Koman and the .zEginsRan pound, even if we consider the 
expression Mginsean^ound as admissible. 

I now come to the ratio which M. Boeckh alleges to have 
subsisted between the Olympic cubic foot, and the Koman 
cubic foot or quadrantal—-as 10 : 9. Of this he has himself 
stated (see the passage already cited from p. 285) that he is 
unable to offer sufficient direct proof: and the general con¬ 
siderations into which he enters (pp. 286, 287) will not be 
found to compensate for the absence of such proof. Yet he 
introduces in other places this unproved ratio for the purpose 
^ establishing ulterior conclusions: for example in p. 277 
(xv. 2) he says: The Attic metretes contains 72 Koman 
sextarii: biTt the Greek cubic foot is, as will be hereafter 
shewn, y of fhe Koman quadrantal, which contains 48 
sextarfi; the Greek cubic foot is therefore 631 sextarii, and 
the Attic metretes of the Greek cubic foot.” Here are 
two new conclu|ions, the authority of which rests entirely 
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upon the admission of the ratio of 10 : 9 between the Greek 
cubic loot and the Koman quadrantal, which M. Boeckl/ 
believes himself to have proved, but has not proved: and 
again these two new conclusions—the equality of the Greek 
cubic foot to 53} Koman sextarii, and the ratio of the same 
to the Attic metretes, as 20 : 27—appear in other parts of 
his volume as if they too were matters ascertained (see xiii. 
7. p. 242; xiv. 3. p. 263; xvi. 2. p. 282). In researches 
such as these of M. Boeckh, unless the lundamental posi¬ 
tions are placed beyond all doubt, the subsequent deductions 
become illusory, and are but too well calculated to illustrate 
the impi'essive warning, which he has himself delivered in 
his preface, against fifto-spun metrological hypotheses. 

The well-known corrcispondence between the Attic mea¬ 
sures of capacity, both liquid and dry, and the Koman 
measures of capacity — both as to positive quantities and 
scale of division—is a fact very striking and remarkable. 
Now the Koman measures of capacity exJiibit an exact pro¬ 
portion with the Koman weights : an amphora or quadrantal 
weighing*precisely 80 Koman polnids, and a congius (the 
parallel both in quantity and denomination of the Attic 
X 0 O 9 ) weigliing precisely 10 pounds. ^This correspondence, 
a fact certain but hitherto unexplained, M. Boeckh wislies 
to trace to a supposed original correspondence of the scale 
of weight, transmitted ffom Babylon first to Greece and 
then to Kome: the cubical unit being in all the three cases 
(he asserts) determined by a given weight of rain water (see 
pp. 286, 287). 1 have already said that his deduction of 

the ^gina^an scale of weight from the Babylonian appears 
to me sudiciently sustained, and the light which he has 
thereby thrown upon the statical systems, both of Greece 
and the East, is new and valuable. But* in extending the 
same deduction to Kome—in tracing the acknowledged cor¬ 
respondence of Koman and Attic cubical nleasures to a pri¬ 
mitive correspondence of Koman and Attic weights,—^le has, 
in my judgment, altogether failed. * I am the more anxious 
to point this out, because his copioq^ erudhion may perhaps 
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enable iim either to strengthen his proof, or to discover 
some better mode of explanation : and I am very sure that 
there is no man in Europe more capable of solving a 
problem at once so difficult and so interesting to philological 
enquirers. 

I pass over M. Boeckh’s remarks on the relation of the 
Grecian and Koman foot of length: his eleventh chapter 
contains ample particulars as to the actual length both of 
one and the other, but his attempt to connect them in 
theory, as if the Eoman foot had been originally adapted to 
the Grecian in the ratio of 24 : 25, is an hypothesis restiiig 
upon unsupported analogies (compare xi. 8. p. 199; and xvii. 
2, 3, 4. pp. 288-292). I come to tlftj positions which he 
lays down, respecting the relation of Grecian weights and 
measures one with another: wdicirein I discover much which 
appears to me erroneous and illusory. 

It has been already mentioned that there exists in the 
Roman system, a precise, determinate connection between 
the weights and the cubic measures : the amphora or ^nad- 
rantal weighing by legal standard 80 pounds; and the 
congius (=: Attic xo0<?) weighing 10 pounds. Now M. Boeckh 
thinks that he can establish the like precise and determinate 
connection between the Grecian weiglits and Grecian cubic 
measures. The Roman amphora contains 48 sextarii, the 
Attic metretes 72 sextarii: th(5''former weighs 80 Roman 
pounds, therefore tlie latter weighs 120 Roman pounds: but 
the Roman ^ound is | of the Attic mina: therefore the Attic 
metretes weighs 90 Attic mina3 or IJ Attic talent: or in 
other words, the Solonian talent is equal to a weight of 
water | of the Attic metretes (xv. 2. p. 278). 

Such is M. Boeckh’s proof of the exact and determinate 
connection between the Grecian weights and Grecian cubic 
measures. And here again we see that the whole cogency 
of the proof dd^f nds upon the admission, th^ the Roman 
pounders f of the Solonian mina; and that the ratio between 
them is rigorous, numerical, and essentially belonging to 
the two systems; not §imply appro|:imative. In such pre- 
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liminary admissions no inquirer can ^acquiesce, as I have , 
already endeavoured to shew, until ampler evidence is pro¬ 
duced than that which is contained in the Metrologis, 

Nor is this the only defective point in the book respecting 
the Grecian cubic measures. It is a recognised fact, that 
in the Solonian Attic scale the monetary talent, mina, and 
drachma, are each f of th^ respective denominations in the 
^ginsean scale: M. Boeekh has attempted to shew that the 
same ratio prevails between the cubic measures of the two 
scales; that the Solonian Attic metretes and medimnus are 
each f of the JEginman. The evidence in support of this 
position is really so feeble that I cannot explain to myself 
how it should have *appeared to him satisfactory. First 
(MeiroL xv. 1. p. 275), he cites a passage from Lucian, which 
proves only, at the very most, that the iEginmaA medimnus 
was larger than other measures of the same denomina¬ 
tion; if indeed it proves anything to the point, of which 
reasonable doubt may be entertained (Lucian, TiTnon, c. 57). 
Next, he quotes a passage out of the Eiymohgthon Magnum, 
V. Alyivaia, ’Fik&yero Be fieyaXa, Alyivaca, airo roO 
vo/JLurfiaroi;' jcal yap to Alytvatov roKavrov irKelov rjBvparo 
Tov 'Attlkov; a citation which not <wily does not assist 
M. Boeckh’s conclusion, but operates powerfully to contradict 
it; and so sensible is he of this,«that he permits himself to 
discredit his own witness, by annexing as a criticism of his 
own—‘‘ Since the JEginaoan money was more notorious than 
the JEginman measures, the incorrect limitation is added, aTro 
TOV vopLLa-p,aT09, &c.” Accepting the statement of the 
witness, I must reject M. Boeckh’s unfounded &emi-negation 
•of it. Thirdly, he produces in juxtaposition two distinct 
testimonies with regard to the contributions to the public 
meals at Sparta. Plutarch says, that every partaker of 
these public ipeals contributed monthly a medimnus of 
barley-meal, eight choes of wine, five minae of cheese, and 
two and a half min® of figs (Plutarch. Lyhurg, 12).* But 
DiksBarchus {ajp, Athen. iv. p. 141) states that each person 
contributed to these saike meals near upon one Attic me- 

M 
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, dimnus and a half, and some eleven or twelve oboes of wine, 
besides a certain weight of cheese and figs: moreover, for 
the purchase of condiment, about ten JEginsean oboli 
fiev ©9 Tpia fiaXiarra 'ArTiAra, otvov 

Bk xoa^ ^Bexd riva ^ BcaBexa, &c.). Now, before we can 
combine these two passages, to draw any inference from 
them as to the relative valufi of iEginman and Attic 
measures, we must adopt several assumptions, each of which 
is liable to more or less of doubt. First, we must assume 
that Plutarch and Dikmarchus both speak of the same period, 
and had in their minds the same actual quantities of meal 
and wine. Secondly, that Plutarch meant an Mginman 
medimnus, and JEginman choes; for he says no such thing. 
Thirdly, that Dikmarchus speaks of a monthly contribution, 
and not of tany different period: for he specifies no time, 
whereas, Plutarch specifies a month. And fourthly, that 
Dikffiarchus had heard of and intended to designate some 
known and definite quantity; for his words, in their obvious 
meaning, imply that he did not himself accurately know, or 
that no precise weight was even fixed by law. And when 
we have taken all these matters for granted, what is the 
inference which the two passages combined present ? Some¬ 
thing quite foreign to M. Boeckh’s purpose; I will state it 
in his own words:—“ Dikmarchus therefore (he says Theo- 
phrastus, by an oversight) estimated the Lakonian measure 
as something less than of the Attic. This doubtless 
coincides in some measure with that value of the JEginsean 
talent which Hussey had elicited from the coins, something 
above iJ- of the Attic: but that was merely a value of coins 
which no longer corresponded with their original standard ;• 
and I have sufficiently proved that the iEginaean talent, as 
weight, stood to the Attic in the ratio of 5: 3. Even without 
any closer historical testimony, there is otl interned pro- 
hahility that the JEginman and the Solonian Attic measures 
stood‘ to each other in the same ratio as the two scales of 
weights, namely, as 5:3; possibly the Spartan measure, 
even if it conformed to that proportion, might be viewed 
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roundly as about half as much again as the Attic, and by 
mistake it might then he Seated as something less than half 
as much again, instead of something more than half as much 
again.”—This is all the positive evidence produced. 

Surely, so distinguished a critic as M. Boeckh cannot . 
think that the definite ratio of 5:3, between JEginsean and 
Attic measures, can be admitted upon evidence such as this; 
passages not only amplified by so many gratuitous postulates, 
but even distorted from their true and plain meaning. The 
misfortune is, that he §oes on to treat the ratio here spoken 
of as a matter perfectly ascertained, and to deduce ulterior 
consequences from it 

But M. Boeckh farther contends, that independent of 
positive testimony, there is ‘‘ an internal ^rohahility that the 
JEgmaesiJi cubic measures stood to the Solonian Attic in the ’ 
same ratio as the two scales of weight, namely, as 5 : 3.” 
Admitting for a moment this very questionable position— 
that identity of ratio between the measures and weights of 
the two systems is a fact to be presumed, *and not to be 
proved—it amounts to a decisive negation of the ratio of 
5 : 3, for which Jl. Boeckh is contending. When he says 
that “ he has suflSciently proved the* -^ginsean talent as 
weight to have been in the ratio of *5 : 3 to the Attic,” he 
cannot have had present to his* memory the earlier parts of 
his own book: for he has distinctly shewn the reverse. He 
has shewn, and the inscription to wliich he appeals places 
the fact beyond a doubt, that Jjolon, while he altered the 
value of the talent as moneg, so as to establish a ratio of 3 : 5 
with the .<®gin8Ban talent, left the talent as weight un¬ 
changed ; or, to use the words of our author himself, p. 115 
(ix. 1), ‘‘the ante-Solonian mina had disappeared in the 
money-weight, but still continued in use as commercial 
weight ” (do|p to*the period at least to which the inscrip¬ 
tion refers). A mina of money, or 100 drachma? of silver, 
came by the depreciation of Solon to weigh f of an ^^inman 
mina: but a mina weight of tin, iron, or any other com¬ 
modity, remained as i^ was before,* not 4 of an iEginaean 

M 2 
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mina, but ^ of it. Consequeutly, the appeal which M. 
Boeckh makes ,to the original ratio of the JEginaean and 
Attic weights, distinctly contradicts his position—-that the 
Attic cubic measures were in the ratio of 3 : 5 to the 
iEginaean. 

In order, to maintain the doctrine here alluded to, M. 
Boeckh is driven to the inadmissible hypothesis that Solon, 
when he created, the ratio of 3 : 5 between the Attic money- 
talent and the JEgineean talent, altered at the same time the 
Attic metretes and medimnus, so as’to introduce the same 
ratio to the corresponding ./Eginaean denominations. “ When 
Solon,” (he says) “ diminished the Attic money-weight to 
f of the iEgin 80 an, he at the same time enlarged the 
measures, as we are told by Plutarch on the authority of 
■ Androtion. This enlargement once appeared to me a doubt¬ 
ful point: but if the Attic measure had been before purely 
accidental and local, without any correspondence with the 
weight, it may, doubtless, have been smaller than the new 
Solonian measure : at any rate, we learn from this statement 
that Solon established a new metrical scale.” (ix. 2. p. 276). 
Here M. Boeckh overthrows the fundamenlal assumption on* 
which his previous argument had rested. He had before 
told us that we might safely presume the Attic and ^ginaean 
measureS*to be in the same <»ratio as the respective weights: 
now he intimates, that the primitive Attic measures, may 
have been “ purely locHl and accidental, without any corre¬ 
spondence with the weights.” The argument derived from 
internal probability, on which he before dwelt, is here for¬ 
mally discarded; and we are left, not only without any 
positive testimony, but without any rational ground for 
presuming a priori^ that the Attic medimnus and metretes 
were to the jiEginsean in the ratio of 3:5. 

I believe that the statement of Androtion, as quoted by 
Plutarch (Solon, c. 15), has no reference to the medimnus 
and UMBtretes, and that we cannot even deduce from it the 
vague inference last intimated by M. Boeckh—^viz., that 
Solon made some^ new arrangement of the measures. The 
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words of Plutarch are— koX t^v S.fjui rovrtp yevofjbem^v rwv 
re fierpodv hrav^atv Kal rov vofilarfiaro<s m rifirjv; (so it 
stands in Reiske’s edition: Coray leaves out e?). "E/caroi/ 
7^/) eVot^ae hpwxjfioiv r^v fivavy irporepov e^hoprfKovra 
rpiayv p^crav. Now I think that the words, rmv fierpoav 
€7rav^r}(rLv, apply simply to the statement which immediately 
follows—to the increase the mina as a monetary measure, 
from 73 drachmae to 100; of course too, the increase of the 
talent in the same proportion. I agree with the remark 
made by M. Boeckh, p. 11.4, that this is an incorrect way of 
describing the real monetary change introduced by Solon, 
inasmuch as the mina before that change, as well as after it, 
was divided into 100 drachmae, and not into 73 : the differ¬ 
ence consisting in the diminished size and weight of the 
drachmae. But still it is the mode of description adopted 
by Androtion: and we may fairly suppose that the words 
increase of the measuresf refer to nothing beyond the 
increased number of draclimae, which every mina and every 
talent wpre now made to contaija, as particularised in the 
succeeding sentence. 

Moreover, it will appear that the strongest considerations 
of ‘‘ internal probability ”—something»very little short of an 
internal certainty, conduct us to thd conclusion that Solon 
left the Attic measures generally undisturbed—the reverse 
of that which M. Boeckh lays down. For we know positively 
that Solon did not. meddle with the weights: he created a 
double meaning for the words mina and talent: he intro¬ 
duced the anomaly, that the mina—which had hitherto 
meant a known weight of silver, iron, tin, or any other 
merchandise—received a special and exceptional sense when 
applied to silver coin. However men may, in time, become 
accustomed to this, thd* first moment of divorce between the 
scale of weight and that of money, must present to them a 
perplexing anomaly and repugnance: and there cou^d be but 
one motive for Solon to permit it. All interference with 
customary weights and measures is well known to produce 
so much vexation and disconteift, that even the most 
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popular and powerful governments experience prodigious 
difficulty in carrying it into effect. For the express purpose 
of affording relief to debtors, Solon degraded the monetary 
standard: but the anomaly, which his new arrangement 
introduced, is an#evident proof of his reluctance to disturb 
the general system of weights. And it affords a proof, no 
less evident, that he would not choose such a moment for 
re-arranging the liquid and dry measures. For the frag¬ 
ments preserved of his poems, impressively attest his painful 
sense of the difficulties and dangers against which be had to 
contend, in the midst of angry mutiny on the part of the 
degraded and enslaved poor, and murmuring acquiescence 
on the part of the- rich, in whom all political power had 
hitherto been vested. To add, to the many prevalent ele¬ 
ments of discontent, a new one of his own creating, would 
be, least of all, consistent with the cautious and com¬ 
promising spirit, which is conspicuous throughout all his 
enactments. , • 

These arguments, I think, will suffice to sliew that the 
position laid down by M. Boeekh, in regard to the ratio 
between Attic measures and ^giiisean measures, is not only 
unsupported, but inco7;rect. We have no groimd whatever 
for believing that the Attic metretes or medimnus was f of 
the -ZEginman. We do not at all know, what was the ratio 
between the two; if indeed it be certain that they were not 
the same. 

Along with this position, w^are compelled to dismiss all 
the series of imaginary ratios comprised in the following 
sentences of the Metrologie (xvi. 1. p. 281). 

‘‘ If it be true that the Olympic cubic foot is ^ of the 
Bom an quadrantal (N,B. this is altogether unproved), it 
then contains 53^- Boman sextariif since the quadrantal 
(contains 48 ^xtarii. But the ..^ginaean metretes contains 
120 sextarii (N.B. this’ is incorrect, depending only on the 
supposed ratio of the .ijEginman metretes to the Attic): 
therefore its ratio to the Olympic cubic foot is as 120 : 53^ = 
9 : 4—or it is 2| Olympic cubic feet. But the cubic foot 
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has 64 cubic palms: if then the -®gin«ean metretes was 
divided like the Attic, as it unquestionably was, into 144 
kotylfe, the -^ginaean kotyle contained exactly one cubic 
palm, because 4 : 9 :: 64 : 144. This beautiful coincidence 
resulted necessarily from the fact, that the Olympic cubic 
foot stood to the great Babylonian cubic foot as 2:3, and 
that the iEginman metretes contained 1J Babylonian cubic 
feet.” 

I sincerely wish that this coincidence had been sustained 
by such evidence as to render its trustworthiness com* 
raensurate with its beauty. 

In the last sentence quoted from M. Boeckh, an alleged 
ratio is noticed between the Olympic cubic foot and the 
groat Babylonian cubic foot, as 2^ 3—a subject to the in¬ 
vestigation of which he devotes the twelfth chapter of his 
volume. And here again I am. compelled to lament the 
feebleness of the positive testimony, in the midst of a 
series of suppositions and possibilities, all of which end 
only in an approximative result: whereas tlie author pro¬ 
fesses to‘detect determinate numerical ratios, and to deduce 
from them evidence of original correspondence and derivative 
adjustment between the two systems. ^ 

He cites distinct passages from Hero and Didymus, which 
attest an exact ratio (as 5 : G), of the Boman foot, to the 
Philetscrian foot employed by the kings of Pergamus in Asia 
Minor, as well as to the Ptolemaic foot in Egypt: and this 
Philetmrian foot is probably the same with the royal Persian 
or Babylonian foot, employed under the Persian empire. 
But the ratio alleged of between the Grecian foot 

and the Babylonian foot rests only upon two passages; of 
the sufficiency of which the reader shall judge. Herodotus 
gives the height and thickness of the walls of Babylon in 
royal cvhits: he then adds—‘O he ffaatXriM wrjxv^ rod 
fierplov icrrl fie^tov rpLatf haK^vXioicn, (i. 178), 

Again, the Scholiast on Lucian’s Kataplus, evidently copy¬ 
ing from Herodotus, comments (c. 16) upon ,the expression 
of Lucian. oXad m-rn/eL BaaCKiK(Os as follows—'O ^yap Baair 
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iSuOTLKOV Kol KOIVOV TpeJ? 

8 aKTv\ov 9 , Upon whidi M. Boeckh remarks, p. 214: “jrfy 
the expression as Ideler and others have 

already observed, nothing can he meant except the well- 
known common cubit ofHhe Greehs^ of IJ Olympic feet*: ” 
and he adds that Ideler's view is in this respect confirmed 
by tiie Scholiast on Lucian {Metrol. xii. 2. p. 214). Wurm 
(de Ponderibus, § 56) adopts the same construction of the 
passage: but in spite of the concurrence of so many able 
expositors, I venture to contend that they all put upon 
Herodotus a meaning which his words do not bear. Hero¬ 
dotus contrasts the royal cubit with the moderate or ordi¬ 
nary cubit: he is speaking purely and simply of Babylonian 
measures; he intimates*nothing whatever respecting the 
identity of the ordinary Babylonian cubit with the Grecian 
cubit. 

M. Boeckh has shewn very instructively, in the 13th and 
14th chapters of the Metrologie^ that there were in Assyria, 
in Palestine, and in Egypt, two distinct scales of length— 
a royal cubit or sacred cubit, and a common cubit: the 
former longer by a definite quantity than the latter, and em¬ 
ployed principally for^ solemn or public purposes. Now it is 
plain, when Herodotus.calls the royal cubit “longer by three 
finger-breadths or daktyls than tlie moderate cMt” that 
the direct comparison is between two distinct Babylonian 
measures. On what ground are we to pi^esume an implied 
identity between the smaller Babylonian measure and a 
Grepian measure of the same denomination ? 

I ^y, designedly, identity, or precise equality: the point 
which M. Boeckh’s argument requires him to make out. 
For if nothing more be meant than approximative equality, 
this is a matter which I willingly concede. It is to be recol¬ 
lected that the cubit and the foot, having a natural standard, 
canriot differ very much from each other in any two countries, 
though/they will always differ to a certain extent, unless 
we intentional derivation or adjustment. Any 

English traveller visiting France during the last century. 
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and describing the length of a rooi# or a building, would 
probably mention the number of feet as reported to him, 
without noticing*the minute difference between the J'rench 
foot and the English foot. But if he found that the French 
government, in measuring farms for the assessment of the 
land-tax, employed a special foot measure, called the royal 
foot, three inches longer than the ordinary foot of France, 
he would be struck with this fact, and would insert in his 
journal—“ The royal foot is three inches longer than the 
ordinary foot.” But he would not mean thereby to assert,* 
nor would any reader be autjiorised to infer, that the 
ordinary fodt of France was equal to the ordinary foot of 
England. 

Just such is the declaration of Herodotus. All that we 
can legitimately deduce from it, is, that the “moderate 
cubit ” of Babylon differed from the Grecian cubit no more 
than the ordinary cubit of one nation might naturally differ 
from the ordinary cubit of another. 

Nqr is it indeed certain that there was* one common 
cubit in Cfreece: meaning always a measure adapted to one 
precise standard. That the (Samians had a cubit of their 
own, we know from Herodotus (ii. 16§), who says that the 
Egyptian cubit was equal to the Samian. M. Boeckh admits 
that the Samian cubit tp-s completely different from the 
common Grecian cubit (xiii. 2. p. 221) : of course therefore 
the Samian foot measure must have differed in the same 
proportion : a fact not easy to be reconciled with the state¬ 
ment of M. Boeckh 4n another place (xvi. 1. p. 281) “ that 
no other Grecian foot than the Olympic foot, or the foot of 
the Olympic stadium, existed.” What evidence is there to 
prove that the Olympic standard of the foot-measure was 
adopted by all the cpuntless autonomous communities of 
Greece ? Why are we to regard Samos as the Solitary case 
of exception? Long measures differ*in tliis respect from 
cubic measures or weights—they have a naitural standard: 
but the unit of weight or of capacity must be determined 
by the special dictum of law. An autono|nous community, 
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on first establishing a^cale of weight, being under the neces¬ 
sity of making some arbitrary selection, might naturally 
borrow the Euboic or the jEginsean scale, prevalent amongst 
its neighbours: but many distinct standards of the foot- 
measure, all proceeding from the natural standard of the 
human foot, but each minutely differing from the rest, might 
co-exist in Greece without any serious inconvenience. We 
are not to presume here any precise identity, or universal 
adoption of one common standard, unless we can prove the 
fact by some positive evidence. 

Until the abundant* erij^ition of M. Boeckh can supply 
such evidence, I must contend that he is not entitled to 
treat the Olympic foot as an universally adopted Grecian 
foot: still less is he entitled to consider Herodotus as having 
alluded to this Olympic foot, and the cubit founded upon it, 
when he said that “ the Babylonian cubit was three daktyls 
longer than the moderate cubit.” Unfortunately, these two 
unauthorized assumptions lie at the bottom of all the elabo¬ 
rate calculations in the Mdrologie respecting the Grecian 
and Babylonian long measures—calculations leading after 
all only to an approximative? result, which' M. Boeckh is 
obliged to excuse by appealing to the inaccurate mechanical 
proceedings of the asicients. Such mechanical inaccuracy 
I freely admit; and if sufficients positive testimony were 
produced, of intentional correspondence between two distinct 
metrical systems in the ancient world, I should not reject 
the testimony on the ground that details of the proceeding 
had not precisely conformed to the attested designs of the 
framers. But here we are without positive testimony: we 
are called upon to infer intentional adaptation, or relation¬ 
ship between two systems, merely from harmony in the 
results; and for such an inference nothing short of exact 
harmony—no' approximative analogies—will suffice. More 
especially is this true*with respect to the foot and the cubit: 
measures which always have been and always will be nearly 
equal, even in countries the most widely separated. 

The most reinarkable circumstance which characterizes 
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the long measures as well as the weights, of Greece, Asia, 
and Egypt, is the prevalence of the same scale of division 
—the cubit, the foot, the span, the palm, and the dacfyl. 
Thoroughout all the wide extent of territory here spoken of, 
this same scale of division prevailed, pointedly distinguished 
from the uncial or duodecimal division of the. foot which we 
find in Italy and Sicily. 

That so precise a conformity in the metrical scale argues 
'one common origin, and that Greece was in this respect a 
borrower from the East, I see no reason to doubt. But that 
the actual standard of the lengtlis measured was identical 
and derivative, I cannot believe until I see it proved. M. 
Boeckh nevertheless permits himself to assert positively— 
“ As the Grecian long measure has been already shewn to 
have existed in the earliest times in Egypt, which had a 
community of system with the Chaldceans, the derivation of 
the Grecian measure either from the East or from Egypt 
no longer admits of a doubt ” (xvi. 1. p. 281). I trust that 
the complete conviction which this sentence 1)reathe8 will 
induce M. Boeckh to re-examine and improve the very 
pre(;arious evidence on which alone it now reposes. 

As I have felt myself compelled to call in question many 
references upon which M. Boeckh seems implicitly to rely, I 
will notice one case in which h^ fiipems to me to impugn 
without reason the testimony of one of his own best autho¬ 
rities. In treating of the royal or Philetserian foot, applied 
in the measurements of Asia Minor under the kings of Per- 
gamus, he cites a paiSSage from Hero, in which the ratio of 
the Philetacrian foot to the Homan foot is given as 6 : 5 — 
given in plain language and with precise fractions {MetroL 
xii. 2; p. 215). But M. Boeckh finds that thiS ratio does 
not exactly comport with that which he imagines himself 
to have discovered as the original determining fatio of the 
Babylonian foot to the Grecian foot, viz. -^3 ^2. Accord¬ 
ingly, he denies the rigid accuracy of the valuation giv^n by 
Hero: he says—“Assuredly the estimate of the Phileta3rian 
foot in reference to the Eoman foot <is 6 ; is not precise, 
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because it is certain* that neither of them was determined 
with any view to the other” (p. 218). Now there is not 
throughout the whole of M. Boeckh’s metrological investi¬ 
gations^ a more direct, precise, or unimpeached testimony 
than this of Hero, which he treats as merely approximative: 
and that too because it does not coincide with a long tissue 
of calculations of his own, based upon assumptions as yet 
unsupported. If a statement such as this of Hero is not 
to be trusted, the class of researches to which the Metrologie 
is devoted will become utterly impracticable: for no better 
evidence can be procured. 

The last four chapters of M. Boeckh’s volume are devoted 
to an account of the various pound* weights and scales of 
weight throughput Italy; of the perplexing variations in 
the lioman silver and copper money; and of the monetary 
estimates in the census of Servius Tullius. They are chapters 
highly instructive: in respect to the Koman silver money, 
the clearest and most complete that I know. Ho rejects 
and refutes Ime opinion of Niebuhr, that the debasement of 
the Roman standard was caused or accompanied by an extra¬ 
ordinary rise in the value of copper, so that the diminished 
coins possessed as g;:eat a purchasing power as the full-sized 
coins had possessed before. Whether the value of the metal 
copper underwent any scions or continued reduction in refer¬ 
ence to silver, may be a matter of reasonable doubt: certain 
it is, that no such adventitious cause need be invoked to 
account for the degradation of the standaft. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding has been so nearly universal with governments both 
ancient and modem, that the contrary may be looked upon 
as a remarkable exception. ^ 

The limilfe to which this article has already extended will 
not permit me to furnish any detailed remarks upon M. 
Boeckh’s a'Ccount of the Italian and Roman scales of w^eight 
and money. I will only mention, that since the publication 
of the Meirologie, another work of singular importance on 
the same subject has appeared in Italy, by the learned 
fathers March! ^nd Tecsieri: ‘ L’ms grave del Museo Kirche- 
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riano, ovvero le Monete primitive de* Popoli dell’ Italia 
Media ordinate e descritte, Roma 1839.* The collection 
of the Kircherian Museum at Rome, unrivalled in the 
number and completeness of its specimens of the ancient 
Italian m grave^ and enriched by many recent discoveries, 
has here, for the first time, been explained and reduced 
to order,* and connected with the inferences legitimately 
deducible from it. 

Two of these inferences I will briefly glance at, inasmuch 
as they bear directly upon the positions maintained in M. 
Boeckh’s Mdrologie; in one case, in the way of confirmation, 
in the other, of contradiction. 

M. Boeckh advances two positions; first, that the duo¬ 
decimal division of the pound prevailed all gver Italy ; next, 
that the absolute weight called by the name of pound was 
not the same tliroughout that country—heavier in some parts, 
lighter in others. 

Tlie second of these two positions has been placed beyond 
a doubt by the new facts set forth in the wwk of tlie two 
learned fafhers. They have produced ancient cast copper- 
money of the Latins and Volscians, which belong to an aS, or 
pound weighing 13 Roman ounces, and coins of Hadria in 
Picemim, which indicate an as, reaching even to 16 Roman 
ounces. The ancient Etruscan pgund, as far as we can judge 
by the coins published and authenticated, appears to have 
been the lightest in Italy. * 

But, on the dther hand, the opinion of M. Boeckh, that 
the duodecimal division of the pound was universal through¬ 
out Italy, has been shewn to be erroneous. Amongst the 
people of middle Italy, north of the Apennines, a decimal 
division of the pound prevailed, distinguishing them from the 
people south of the same chain, who employed the duode¬ 
cimal scale. Of the numerous coins belonging te the people 
south of the Apennines, not a single qiiincun:^, or coin of five 
ounces, has yet been discovered: the complete seri!^ runs 
from the semis or six ounces downwards, omitting the quin¬ 
cunx—triens, quadrans, sextans, and, uncia^. On the other 
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hand, for the coins north of the Apennines, comprising those 
of seven different townships, no semis has ever been found; 
the highest denomination below the as is the qmncunx, below 
which the other coins appear just as in the duodecimal series. 
There is no way of explaining this very marked and uniform 
contrast, except by admitting a decimal division of the pound 
north of the Apennines.* In Sicily, where the coalescence 
of the Grecian and Italian systems produced a complication 
almost inextricable, a silver quincunx as well as a semis 
appears to have prevailed: at least we find in the fragments 
of Epicharmus mention both of irevrdjyKtov and rfiMbarpov 
(Pollux, ix. 82). This double scale of weight, prevalent in 
different regions of Italy, is a remarkable phenomenon ; only 
recently verified^ and as yet unexplained. 


* See the valuable dissertation of Dr. Lepsius, Ueher die Ver- 
hreitung des Italisclien Mimsi/stems von Etrurien aus, p. 74. (Leipzig, 
1842.) 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE LONDON SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


The usual loyal toasts having been drunk, the Chairman 
then said;—I now have to propose to you, gentlemen, the 
toast which forms the immediate subject of our present 
meeting. It will need no eloquence to recommend it to 
your cordial reception; nevertheless, I should he doing little 
justice, cither to my own feelings or to yours, if I did not 
preface th(i introduction of it with,a few words of allusion 
to the past as well as to present circumstances. I proposci to 
you. the toast, “ Prosperity to the City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institution.” 

Twenty-one years have now elapsed, gentleruen, since this 
Institution was first projected add brought into existence, 
intended for the special use and benefit of persons engaged 
in professional and commercial pursuits. Twenty-one j^ears 
forms a large fraction of every man’s Jife ; a sjiace of time in 
which much may be achieved, and much ought to be achieved, 
by individuals as well as by communities; a space long 
enough to take measure of the practical benefits and efficiency 
of any association, and to judge how far it may boast of 
good fruit in the past, or carry the promise of ^till bfetter 
fruit for the future. I am hapi)y in the kaiowledge that 
the twenty-one years of collective life which this Institution 
has enjoyed, have more than justified the largest expectations 
of its original projectors. I am still more happy in the 
conviction that, while a fair allowance is to be made for 
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human infirmity of temper, and while occasional mistakes in 
dealing with untried contingencies have been inevitable, there 
has been throughout the management of our Institution 
nothing in the nature of extravagance, or destructive party 
spirit, or delusive conceptions of its legitimate scope and pur¬ 
poses—much less any reproach of graver character—to sully 
the honourable recollections of our earliest and most difficult 
period. 

In the month of June, 1825, at the time when our first 
meeting for the establishment of the Institution took pla(‘e, 1 
Ixdieve that no Institution of this prticise charactet, aud in¬ 
tended for the same description of ])ersons, yet existed in the 
United Kingdom. We had, indecid, before us the encouraging 
example of the Mechanics’ Institution, then recently brought 
into working, and producing, as now, admirable results; and 
Dr. Birkbeek, the founder of that Institution, to whose inde¬ 
fatigable and creative genius the cause of popular instruction 
owes more than to any man that ever lived, was still in the 
full vigour o‘t his career, to show how much could be done 
by single-hearted energy and talent in bringing together 
isolated individuals for the common purpose of improvement. 
But there existed ,no analogous scheme for the large and 
important class by* whom our city is chiefly occupied; 
and it was to fill up ix part this gap that the present 
Institution was projected. I kiiow, indeed, and I rejoice to 
know, that there are now several Institutions analogous 
to our own; some in other parts of London — some 
in the other great to^s of tliis country. I am sure that 
every gentleman who hears me will wish them success and 
prosperity. I pretend not to raise invidious comparisons 
between those societies and our own; I hope, in aU good 
and useful results, they will fully rival us, and that they 
will leave *to us nothing but that which is indisputably our 
due—tlie honour of Jiistorical precedence—the honour of 
having been the first to originate a Literary Institution for 
commercial and professional persons. 

To an audience likeiyou, gentlemen—and I would fain hope, 
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to any intelligent audience of the present day—arguments to 
demonstrate the value of institutions such as ours would be 
trite and superfluous. But such was not the case when this 
Institution first began. In 1825 the idea was novel, and the 
scheme untried; it required a degree of openness and libera¬ 
lity of mind, then by no means common, to appreciate its 
usefulness ; it required a certain degree of penetration, and, 
I will add, a certain measure of that valuable attribute 
called a hopeful temperament, to believe that, if useful, 
it was also practicable. There were many who doubted 
wdiether, when the banner of instruction and improvement was 
unfurled, there would be found any considerable body of 
volunteers from the commercial and professional classes to 
flock to it: there were still more who doubted wdiether those 
volunteers who came would stay to uphold it, would accept 
a systematic organization, or would furnish out of their owm 
number a body of managers willing and able to undertake 
laborious functions of detail. A new member;, who now for 
the first time visits our premises in Aldcrsgate Street, sees 
at once that his subscription purchases for him something 
substantive^ tangible, full of interest and convenience, to say 
the least of it; but in June, 1825, a*ll these conveniences 
were yet only in promise, and it miglit reasonably be held 
uncertain whether a sufiipient number of members would 
have faith in that promise being realized, to induce them to 
come forward with subscrijitions, at that time necessarily 
confided to the employment of gjpntlemen not personally 
known. To those «mong the ^friends and gentlemen 
around me who have present to their minds (as I have 
present to mine) the debates and calculations of the spring 
of 1825, when w^e were engaged in ushering this Institution 
into existence, it will be well knowm that • we had a 
thousand uncertainties of this character to contend with. 
They will recollect how much we owe to the high'public 
character, and the forward and generous zeal of my late 
lamented friend, Mr^ John Smith, ^the first president of 
our nascent Institution—a gentleman whose name cannot 
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be* mentioned without esteem and honour, aijd who stood 
always among the foremost in the promotion of public in¬ 
struction. Besides Mr. John Smith, the new Institution was 
fortunate enough to find other liberal and high-minded 
commercial men to support and encourage its early efibrts: 
what was better than any supporters, it obtained earnest, 
discreet, and laborious committee-ipen among its own mem¬ 
bers, several of whom I am happy to see at this table, who 
undertook the troublesome and’unrewarded task of over¬ 
coming all the difficulties of its first organization, and accom¬ 
plished that task with skill and success. Moreover—a point 
no less essential than good committee-men—the Institution 
was also fortunate enough to find an exemplary secretary, Mr. 
Stacy, whose last twenty-one years have been devoted to the 
service of the Institution with a diligence as unwearied as it 
has been well-directed, and whose remarkable talent, both 
for business and for conciliation, was of the most special 
necessity during the first years of difficulty with which the 
Institution had to struggle. Through these valuable and 
meritorious agencies our Institution was enabled to take an 
honourable start even from the first, to work itself gradually 
into efficient operation, even when it had everything to create 
and* provide, and to realize fully that which its sponsors had 
promised and vowed when the name was first bestowed. 

I glance, briefly, gentlemen, at these topics, connected 
with the infancy of our Institution, not less in the way of 
congratulation as to the past than in that of contrast 
and encouragement as jfo the preseiit. It was then in its 
season of probation; it had to win its way to confidence, 
and to establish a character with the commercial and pro- 
^fessional public. It has now earned that confidence, and 
needs no testimonial of character, except its own past con¬ 
duct. Our course has been one of progressive increase, with 
interruption only rare and occasional. Distributing our 
past life of twenty-one years into three periods of seven 
years each, our average number of members was, during 
the first of these pel’iods, 728; during the second, 903; 
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during tke t^ird, 974; and we €iow nunaber a total of 
1073 members. We possess a library, for reference and 
circulation, of between 9000 and 10,000 volumes; 
we have spacious and convenient premises, enlarged and 
remodelled—I might almost 6a,y rebuilt—by ourselves, 
though, in spite of the most careful economy, at a very 
heavy cost; we can sho\^ a Museum with various scientific 
accompaniments and instructive specimens, and a sufficient 
number of class-rooms for*1;hose classes which are formed 
among the members to prosecute some continuous branch 
of «tudy. We can boast, also, an excellent and com¬ 
modious lecture-room, built by ourselves, and paid for by 
our own money. This lecture-room was opened in 1829, 
in the fifth year of our existence, by an inaugural address, 
which the present Lord Chief Justice of England, then 
Mr. Common-Sergeant Denman, did us the honour to deliver. 
The room holds, with perfect convenience, between 500 and 
600 j)erson8, and when first opened was amply sufficient 
for all our wants; but the increase in our* numbers has 
now rendered it inadequate to its purj)ose, and the just 
complaint pf our members respecting the insufficiency of 
room and comfort on evenings of crowded attendance, is 
one of the most pressing difficulties With which our Iieti- 
tiition has now to contend, and which I hoj)e it will be 
soon in a position to remove. Independent of the lecture- 
room, the large outlay upon our premises generally has 
of course driven us to contract a considerable debt; and 
the interest upon this debt, as wbll as the setting apart of 
instalments for its gradual liquidation, constrains us to the 
painful necessity of circumscribing both our usefulness to 
the members and our furtherance to science and literature. 
But, gentlemen, this necessity, painful as it is, is not beyond 
our means. Our Institution, though a debtor, is not an 
embarrassed debtor: that which it has promised,it has 
performed faithfully, and is competent as well as frilling 
still to perform. I dwell upon this fact with emphasis, 
and I should deeply regret if it ‘were cot tme to the 
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letter. It is not for us, rest altogether upon, tlje support 
of a commercial and professional public, to set the example 
of disregarding that which, among such a public especially, 
is as the staff and guardian of life—pecuniary good faith 
and probity. No, gentlemen; if our Institution invokes, 
as it does invoke, an augmentation of funds, we do not 
come forward as suppliant insolvents, to solicit relief or 
extrication from past imprudenSes or present embarrass¬ 
ments; we take higher ground. We come forward as 
stewards in the cause of literature and science in this citv, 
Ibeling that we have established a fair and honoui^ble 
claim to the ^confidence of all who have that holy cause 
lit heart. We come prepared to show that our Institution, 
as it stands, both is now, and has been throughout its 
twenty-one years’ life, good and useful; and we ground 
upon that fact a wish to acquire means of extending our use¬ 
fulness yet further. Wo know that we have done tar more 
than could reasonably .have been expected, or than any 
one actually did expect, in 1825; and that, assuming only 
the same degree of generous zeal for literature and science 
which prevailed then, the man who desires to deepen their 
roots and promote their development in the city of London 
will find no better hands to aid him than our Institution. 
Feeling a pride, gentlemen, in what we have done for these 
objects during the past, we are in no way ashamed of saying 
that we desire to be armed wdth still ampler and more unfet¬ 
tered powers of serving the same purposes during the future. 

Gentlemen, the twenty-one years’ biography of our Insti¬ 
tution stands permanently on record in the two thick manu¬ 
script volumes in the hands of our secretary, containing the 
minutes of forty-two regular half-yearly meetings of the 
"•liembers of the Institution, and pf various special general 
meetings held by public notice. I need not remind you that, 
at each of these* half-;^ early meetings, it is both the duty and 
the practice of the managing committee to present a report 
on the general and financial condition of the Institution; so 
that the series of^those* reports forms a continuous narrative, 
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not less instnictive than authentic. At several of those 
meetings I had myself the honour to preside: and I can per¬ 
sonally testify te the good feeling and propriety with which 
they were conducted, to the due admixture of a free*spirit 
of criticism with a reasonable confidelce in the board of 
management, and with cheerful acquiescence in the con¬ 
cluding vote of the majority. I have recently refreshed 
my memory, and renewed my acquaintance with these forty- 
two half-yearly reports, and with the lacts set forth in them 
from time to time by the committee; and I find in them 
ample evidences of an intellectual movement at once well 
sustained and well directed. I find in them, besides, proofs 
of an assiduous cultivation of those arts and tastes which, if 
they lie apart from the intellect properly so called, are yet 
of a character most in harmony with the intellectual man, 
and tend to awaken and develop the imaginative impulses 
of our nature. First, I trace with satisfaction the gradual 
growth of the library of tlie Institution from its first modest 
poverty in 1825—not more than 89 volumes-^to its present 
comparative abundance, of more than 9000 volumes. I 
content myself with calling this comparative abundance, 
for I trust that it is destined to ^till further increase, 
and still wider usefulness. Nor is k only the catalogue 
of the library which lias become more bulky, or the shelves 
which have become funci'; there is ample proof that the 
members make good use of the library, and desire to read 
the books as well as to possess them. There is ample proof 
• of this, even for those to whom the fact is not familiar by 
personal experience, in the difficulty which the committee 
have had in so framing their library regulations as to satisfy 
the inqiatience of members for procuring books to read. 

From the library I pass to the lectures, many paid, some 
gratuitous; and when I go through the list of these various 
lectures, I find that there is scarcely any subject—scientific, 
literary, philosophical, economical, historical, or coWeeted 
with poetry and the arts—which has not been presented, more 
or less extensively, to the minds of tlie mepabers of our Insti- 
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tution. The list would bo far too long to read^and it is of 
course diversified so as to meet great varieties of taste and 
tendencies on the part of different membersiK there may be 
some eubjects too dry, others too frivolous, according to the 
judgmentoftliepersiiicriticising; but I, for my part,"should 
be sorry to see any of them left out. The Institution only 
lives and thrives by the alliance of these diversities of pursuit; 
the co-operation of both is indispensable to the gratification 
of every one singly. Of these numerous lectures—^wliether 
on astronomy and geography, on the productions and attri¬ 
butes of distant countries, on experimental chemistry, physics, 
or physiology, on mental philosophy and political economy, 
on history, the drama, poetry, or painting—of all these lec¬ 
tures, the least impressive will not have been without its echo 
and response in the minds of those who heard it, while the 
richest and most emphatic will have proved eminently stir¬ 
ring and suggestive. And, gentlemen, the number of these 
lectures which have been gratuitous is a fact liighly deserving 
of notice on tine part of those who are interested in the pros¬ 
perity of the Institution, just as it well merits the continued 
expressions of thanks which have been passed at every half- 
yearly meeting. It proves the valuable influence of such 
institutions as ours in* calling forth disinterested exertions 
on the part of instructed men; and it is the more gratifying, 
inasmuch as several of these lecturers have themselves been 
members of the Institution. 

But, gentlemen, the lectures, though beneficial and indis¬ 
pensable, are not the department of our Institution which I 
look at with the greatest interest. The classes for special and 
continuous instruction on particular subjects, formed among 
the members themselves, under the auspices of the managing 
^mmittee, are, in my mind, a circumstance yet more impres¬ 
sive and encouraging. In the lecture-room, let the talents 
of the lecturer be what they may, the minds of the hearers 
are morb passive than active: they hear and they feel, they 
receive wholesome nutriment, a part of which will doubtless 
remain with them; but ^hey ai’e, after all, only recipients— 
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recipients of an impulse which comes upon them from 
without, and is to a great degree transient It is otherwise 
with the classes meeting continuously for special, persevering, 
and laborious instruction: whether assisted and superin¬ 
tended, as many of them have been, bjia paid master, pro¬ 
vided by the committee, or formed without that assistance, 
where the committee have not been able, with a due regard 
to the ^nances of the Institution, to grant assistance, by the 
members themselves on the principle of mutual instruc¬ 
tion. It is in these class-rooms, gentlemen, that you* see 
our Institution in active and living function. The library 
and the lecture-room do, indeed, furnish the previous helps; 
but it is in these class-rooms that you see the nutriment 
assimilate, the blood circulate, the muscle move. It is 
here that you witness that most gratifying phenomenon— 
the adult man again putting himself to school; undergoing 
that self-imposed labour and training which, with reference 
to individuals, has in all ages been the great cause of 
eminence to those whom the world has ennobled, but which, 
with reference to more numerous bodies, stands as the 
imposing distinction of our nineteenth century. For the 
French ancT Latin languages, I observe that classes have been 
constantly going on and well attended, with little interrup¬ 
tion. For the German, less constantly, yet still frequently.. 
For the Italian and Spanish, also frequently. Nor have 
languages alone formed the subjects of this class study. I 
notice also other pursuits, usually less popular, which have 
been approached with the same persevering and earnest 
devotion of time and trouble. I observe records of classes 
on natural and experimental physics, on mathematics, on 
political economy, on logic, on phrenology, and various 
other subjects; which I state, gentlemen, not at all with a 
view of pretending to set forth a list of all that has been 
done, but only as specimens of what* I may call the intel¬ 
lectual vitality of our Institution, calculated to m^e our 
tendencies and purposes better understood. There is, how¬ 
ever, one class which I cannot omit .specially to notice, be- 
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cause it both is now, and has long been, well sustained and 
popular; and because it is, in my judgment, eminently use¬ 
ful, as exercising a powerful stimulus to activity on the 
minds of the members, I mean the class for historical and 
philological discussion. Standing, as the Institution does, 
apart from all party political excitement and controversial 
religion, and deeply interested as it is in mainta^ing in¬ 
ternal harmony among its members, the discussion class has 
been kept free from the two great perils which might ha^e 
impaired its usefulness. The questions, announced before¬ 
hand, have been found to provoke a serious preliminary study, 
and to cultivate among the members botli the faculties of 
thought and expression, in a manner very different from that 
empty fluency about nothing, which the habits of a m(ire 
debating society too often generate. The listening members 
have been disposed to enforce, and the speakers to observe, a 
degree of good feeling, as wefl as an intelligent handling of 
the subject, which renders this class a valuable instrument 
of improvement. And lure again we meet with a n(;w pro¬ 
vocative to that mental labour on the value of which 1 
have so much insisted. 

I shall not forget to notice, also, tlie music and drawing 
classes, conducted by members of the Institution; partly be¬ 
cause the former especially^ is found to be one of the most 
attractive and popular classes within its walls; partly because 
those musical exercises which Milton did not disdain to com¬ 
prehend in his lofty sketch of the curriculum of a gentle¬ 
man’s education, may well be numbered among the allure¬ 
ments of our premises in Aldersgate Street, once the actual 
site of that illustrious man’s house and abode. They form a 
necessary part of that character of universality to which the 
idjistitution aspires, and which it must maintain undiminished, 
if it would be at once self-supporting and permanent. Com¬ 
plexity and variety of pursuit is essential to its usefulness 
not less than to its stability; it must be competent to meet 
the demands both of the intellect and the imagination in 
their principal branchtjs; it must represent, if I may so 
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i^peak, a little mental world, wherein all the manifold work¬ 
ings of the vast mental world without, are seen in abridg¬ 
ment and in miniature. Much credit is due to its managers 
for having steadily kept in view this comprehensive mission, 
neither disdaining the light and recreative subjects, nor 
shrinking Irorn the dry and serious ; the fuller audiences of 
the former both sustain, and are sustained by, the more 
select and laborious students who devote themselves to the 
laifcer, 

I am happy further to know that the advantages of 
the lectures and of the library are o[)en to ladies, and 
that this privilege is actually employed to a consider¬ 
able extent, prodiiciitg unmixed benefit. For, certainly, 
literary and intellectual culture is not less a<lvantageous to 
one sex than to the other; and our Institution ought to be 
the last to sanction that narrow view which would deprive 
our female relatives of access lb the means of improvement, 
while we are labouring hard to disseminate them among our¬ 
selves. • 

Now, gentlemen, it is the essential principle of our Institu¬ 
tion to be voluntary and self-supporting. We have no other 
permanent*fund of reliance than tho^subscriptions of our 
memlKirs; and if ever the time shall ^jome when they shall 
deem the advantages of the, Insfitution an insufticient 
equivalent for what they are called upon to pay, we shall 
not survive, nor shall we deserve to survive, any longer. 
I am one of those who number self-reliance among the car¬ 
dinal virtues of the human bosom, second in rank only to 
honesty and integrity; and it is one of the circumstances 
of which I feel proud in the history of this Institution, 
that it has been self-relying and self-supporting. Its 
members have proved this, as by their other conduct, so also 
by raising the large sum of money required for the repair 
and enlargement of their premises, througli loans derived 
chiefly from individuals of their own number. But*gentle- 
men, the man that helps himself is the man that best de¬ 
serves the help of others; and I wiU.not scruple to maintain 
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that this Institution renders a service to the commercial and 
professional public of London, which entitles it to call for such 
help, even from those who may not feel induced to join it as 
members. I believe it to have a powerful claim on the 
approbation, countenance, and aid of the merchants and 
bankers generally of this great city. To say nothing of that 
disinterested sympathy which ought to prevail, and which 
doubtless in most cases will prevail, between the princi{)al 
of an establishment and the younger men who serve as fts 
auxiliaries, I do not hesitate to affirm that he has a 
positive interest in upholding their morality, in enlarging 
their intelligence, in opening the most favourable avenues 
(as far as he can do so without obtrusive interference) for the 
employment and direction of their leisure hours. Speaking 
as one, the best years of whose life have been passed as prin¬ 
cipal of a banking house, I contend, emphatically, that mer¬ 
chants and bankers will obej^he call of. interest, as well as 
the call of duty, in seconding the voluntary efibrts of our 
members^ amh in strengthening the self-acquired position 
which our Institution now occupies. Though useful for men 
of all ages, its beneficial influence will, of course, l>e found 
most efficient in regard to younger men—to that age when 
the character is ductile and the tastes undetermined— 
when much depends,* for good or evil, on the associates 
with whom a youth may be thrown into connection. In 
those early, and, to a certain extent, doubtful years, the 
admission of a young man into our Institution, whether you 
look at it as keeping him out of the reach of expense, as 
guaranteeing him against dissipated company, or as opening 
to him the largest measure of elevating and refined pursuits 
which in his position is attainable,—in all these points of 
view, I say, the admission to our Institution will prove 
to him at *once tutelary and attractive. He has his 
bread to get, doubtless; his industrious habits must not 
be impaired. Certainly, if I supposed for a moment that 
our Institution would impair them, I should not be here to 
uphold it. I should consider that any other service which 
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the Institution might do him would be a poor compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of his independent industry. But, gentle¬ 
men, the young man who enters our Institution, having his 
bread to get, finds every other member of it in the same 
situation as himself; every member of it is also com¬ 
mercial and professional, having his leisure to bestow upon 
the Institution, but having no free time besides. It is not 
among a body of men such as this that any sentiment un¬ 
favourable to industry—any sentiment tending to excuse 
negligence or distraction of mind—can ever for a moment 
have a chance of succeeding. 

Well, gentlemen, I shall grant most fully, that with a 
commercial and profes*sional public, habits of steady industry 
are the first thing needful; but I shall contend, w^ith equal 
strenuousness, that they are not the only thing needful. 
•There are, in the life of every commercial and professional 
man, hours of leisure, as well l,s hours of work—I wish, in¬ 
deed, from the bottom of ray heart, that the Circumstances 
were such as to enable him to command still iongej; hours of 
leisure—but that which he now enjoys is enough to make a 
considerable dillerence, according as it is well or ill bestowed. 
Now, gentlemen, there are many innocent and agreeable 
ways of passing leisure; and I am the,last person to obtrude 
the literary, the scientific, the recreative pursuits of our In¬ 
stitution upon any unwilling partaker. If a young man has 
tastes of another kind, I wish him happy in his own way. 
But I do say, that if he chance to have a taste for literary 
or scientific pursuits, or for mental recreations, it is of very 
great moment that the taste should not be stifled for want 
of nourishment, nor die out from the mere impossibility 
of gratification. Suppose him to come from that valuable 
and economical place of education now flourishing among us 
—^the City of London School—or from any other good school 
elsewhere, and to pass from thence into a counting-house; he 
will doubtless have treasured up a certain stock of f^pquired 
knowledge, and will perhaps have brought away a treasul’e 
hardly less valuable—the wish to acquire more knowledge. 
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This is the exact case with many a young man when he first 
enters upon the threshold of his commercial career; for, the 
fatal supposition, that what has been learnt at school has 
been learnt only to be thrown aside or buried like the talent 
in a napkin, is a mistake, committed, indeed, by too many 
persons in every rank of life, but not committed by all. I do 
not hesitate to affirm, gentlemen, that to a young man with 
these dispositions our Institution holds out the most effective 
support, and the most propitious allurement, which his situa¬ 
tion admits. It brings into play those principles of sociability 
which are so predominant in the youthful character, and 
which, if they do not find good objects to fasten upon, are 
but too likely to be seduced towards frivolities, perhaps even 
towards what is positively bad—^it brings into play, I say, 
those principles of sociability, and allies them with pursuits 
at once improving to the intellect and elevating to the ima-* 
gination. (lentlemen, this is a great and a noble end—to 
blend the extension of human sociability with the improve¬ 
ment of»human intellect, and with the expansion of our 
imaginative pleasures; to bring men together, not merely 
as partakers of the same meat and drink, not merely as jmrt- 
ners in the same scheme of commercial gain, but also as 
fellow-proprietors of the same rational nature, and as mutual 
agents each in the im*prover.sent of others. Under one form 
or another, this is one of the capital problems of modern 
society, and our Institution may well be proud of helping to 
accomplish it. Humble, indeed, our efforts are, and on a 
small scale, as compared with what we can all wish and con¬ 
ceive: but even tlie undistinguished soldier in the ranks 
derives some dignity from the consciousness of a grand cause 
upheld in part by his arm. 

^ A young man of the commercial or professional class, who 
enlists in oilr regiment, finds himself in a companionship 
calculated to develop* all the improving tendencies of his 
nature,«and, I venture boldly to assert, not calculated to 
develop any others; certainly none for which himself, or his 
relatives, might have i-oason to feel after-repentance. He 
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finds encouragement and sympathy in keeping alive the 
accyiisitions of his school period, or in extending the same 
habits to new subjects of study; the dead volumes on the 
library shelves, and the living voice in the lefture-room, are 
alike calculated to enlarge the range of his ideas; whatever 
bo his vein of taste, or line of study, he will enjoy greater 
facilities for prosecuting it than would be open to him in any 
other quarter. He will learn to respect and value the in¬ 
tellectual tendencies of others, even though they happen to 
be different from his own, and to regard human improve¬ 
ment as one great whole, towards which many different 
streams converge. If his mind be strung no higher than 
the i)itch of passive curiosity, it will, at least, find an apt and 
abundant nutriment, often invigorating, always pleasing and 
harmless: if it be more self-working and inquisitive, there 
will be ample materials of thought, and definite objects of 
acquisition, placed within his reach, together with a little 
community quite sufficiently extensive to sustain within him 
the wholesome fire of emulation. In those years vdiich j)re- 
cede tlie age when he will think it*prudent to take upon him 
the (rharge of a fiimily, our Institution offers to him a harbour 
for his leisure hours, a diversion from his daily toil, and a 
stimulus for all the seeds of intellectual life that are dormant 
within him. It holds out opporljinities such as Daniel Defoe, 
or other men of genius, who knew the city of London in its 
earlier and grosser days, must have sighed for in vain In their 
own solitary parlours. • 

And, gentlemen, let me again say it, he will find every¬ 
thing in our Institution arranged with a view to the prior and 
imperious exigencies of a life of industry. We look to the 
commercial and professional classes, and we look to none 
besides: we offer them mental occupation for their leisure 
hours only, with the full knowledge, and with the^ sincere 
regret, that they have no room for more. We know both the 
moderate means, and the moderate leisure, of those ffy whom 
we work; we shall seek to engraft upon their habits of 
business as much of literature and s<fience as the case admits, 
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but W0 shall not enpourage them to convert the accessory 
occupation into the principal. Upon the individual indu^ry, 
prudence, and success of our members, each in his own sepa¬ 
rate walk of lile, depends, not merely the prosperity, but even 
the ^continued existence, of the collective Institution. We 
have this important truth present to our minds as intimately 
as if it were engraven on the walls of our building; and could 
we by possibility forget it, we should find it thrust upon our 
attention by the manner in which occasional depressions, in 
the general state of London commerce, operate in diminish¬ 
ing the number of our members. The unfavourable state of 
commerce in London, during the years between 1841 and 
1844, caused a temporary falling-off in our numbers, which, 
for a moment, disturbed the calculation of our managers. 
From this I rejoice to say that we have now completely re¬ 
covered ; but we have not forgotten its past occurrence, and 
it serves as a salutary admonition to prudence and watchful¬ 
ness. 

Gentlemen,-y-l shall again remind you that this is our 
twenty-first birthday. Our season of youth is over, and 
we now pass into the period of maturity. We have taken 
rank, and are identified with the mind and intelligence 
of this great city; beat ours to act in a manner worthy of 
our age and our calling. Xo those—whether they be many 
or few, I know not—who may still hold the iingenial preju- 
dioe th4t there is an inherent incompatibility between a day 
of industry in the counting-house, and an evening of study 
in the lecture-room, the class-room, or the library—we must 
continue to present the best of all refutations, in the lives 
and behaviour of our members. To those, on the other hand, 
whose sentiments are more generous and exalted, who esteem 
pan enlightened population a greater glory than splendid 
edifices^ and "immeasurable capital, and who account it an 
honour to London to interweave the threads of literature and 
sciencOo'with the staple of a commercial and professional 
life; to these minds, we offer ourselves with confidence as 
auxiliaries and instruments, prepared to justify our claim 
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upon their fraternal sympathy. There always have been 
minds of this enlarged and kindly stamp: witness, among 
other things, the great amount of property bequeathed 
for educational purposes; of which bequests ‘some, indeed, 
have been ill-considered and capricious; but many too have 
been dictated by the purest and most earnest solicitude for 
the diffusion of human knowledge. It is but too well known 
how many of these bequests have become misemployed or 
useless by negligence or fraud on the part of trustees; how 
many of them too, even where the original purpose has bee^n 
faithfully adhered to, have turned to nullity or mischief, 
because that purpose^ itself is no longer in harmony with 
the exigencies of a modern age. Let it be our task to 
prove to minds such as these, and to all who really have 
at heart the diffusion of literature and science in the City of 
London, that they can in no way better assist this inestimable 
object than by employing our ministration, and by seconding 
the voluntary efforts of our members. That which is given 
or bequeathed to us can neither lie useless nor become un¬ 
employed, for our financial proceedings are both well known 
and diligentjy watched by the members ; our purposes are of 
endless necessity, and can never grow obsolete, while a due 
flexibility as to the means of accomplishing them is insepar¬ 
able from our management. To-tnorrow, as well as to-day— 
in the times of our descendants as in our own—the life of the 
commercial and professional man wdll consist of a day of 
lall)ur and an evening of leisure, which may be well or ill 
appropriated ; to-morrow, as well as to-day, the sociability of 
his nature may be enlisted in favour of the better employ¬ 
ment instead of the worse—in favour of mental progress and 
elevating recreations, and against both seductions and lassi¬ 
tude ; provided there be a brotherhood ready organized, com¬ 
manding as well as deserving his confidence„with whom he 
can mingle and fraternise. This organization, genijemen, 
it is our pride to have created ; we shall bequeath it fo our 
successors, together with an unfinished but noble task, which 
will never cease to require the exerfions of an enlightened 

o 
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benevolence, and never cease to bless them with the requiting? 
consciousness of well doing. That which we have begun 
will be matured and perfected by otliors; and our Institu¬ 
tion, destined for enduring mental wants, fed by the energies 
of a concentrated population, and sustained by the silent 
stream of human improvement, will pass from well-spent 
youth to vigorous manhood, without being fated to reach the 
age of superannuation or decrepitude. 

[This Institution, on which Mr. Grote had lavished his 
support, in every form, during twenty years, declined in its 
prosperity from this date, owing to thq altered habits of the 
class for whose benefit it had existed. The introduction of 
the “Omnibus,” or cheap conveyance system, induced the 
young men engaged in business in the city to lodge in the 
suburbs, and the purposes of the luondon Scientific Institution 
ceased to offer the same inducements to become members.] 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, —I should depart from the pre¬ 
cedents of former years, and I should do little justice either 
to your feelings or to my own, if I permitted this meeting to 
separate without saying a few words on the business which 
has just been auspiciously concluded. In regard to myself 
personally, I feel that th6 Council of University College 
have done me great honour by inviting me J;o preside at a 
ceremony so interesting in its character, and so beneficial in 
its tendencies. To be the instrument of placing in the 
liands of Those students most distinguished for their ability 
and diligence that meed of honour wlych they have so fairly 
won, is a duty which no m»i\ caif perform unmoved, and 
which the first men among ns for position and intellect might 
well be proud to perform. 

In the success of University College I have always felt 
a sincere and lively interest, having taken a part, though a 
humble part, in its first foundation, and having had my name 
honoured by bein^ commemorated with the foundation stone 
as a member of its earliest Council. I rejoice to find, from 
the Keport read by Professor De Morgan, that the hold which 
the College had in former years acquired on the public 
mind, as a good and efficient place of instruction, has been 
fully sustained, that the number of pupils has h^preased, 
and that their conduct has been so creditable and exemplary. 
There was, indeed, one portion of.the Keport which occa- 
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sioned me the deepest regret—I mean that portion which 
announced the retirement of Professor Long from the Chair 
of Latin, a gentleman whose extensive erudition, dis¬ 
criminating criticism, and remarkable power of illustrating 
ancient literature and history, are so well known and so 
highly appreciated by every classical scholar amongst us. 

If it should appear to the more zealous friends of the College 
that its students are not so numerous as might have been 
expected from the number of affluent families in and near 
the metropolis, to whose children it offers facilities for an 
elevated range of education such as they never before 
}) 08 S(iS 8 ed, we must consider, on the other hand, that the 
College at its first formation had to Encounter much un- 
eandid hostility, which has only of late become discredited 
and forgotten; that it had nothing but the force of truth and 
its own intrinsic merit to rely upon, without any extraneous 
support from powerful and organised parties, either in Church 
or State. 

According to the temper and character of our population, 
the greatest amount of real merit will not dispense with this 
accessory advantage, of being known as an establishment 
fixed and settled—not dating from yesterday, but having a 
past to look back upon, traditional or historical. Jlut this 
season of disadvantage and iiostility is now overpast; the 
College has outlived the stigma of novelty, as well as the 
more unjust stigma of irreligion. It has now taken its rank 
as one of the great and permanent institutions of the metro¬ 
polis, and may fairly calculate on that steady increase, which 
real good management, distinguished tcsachers, and educa¬ 
tional efficiency, when they find a clear 8t^,ge and no preju¬ 
dice, are sure to bring about. It can already appeal to the 
^ Calendar of the University of London,’ and to the award of 
scholarships and other prizes by the senate of that body, as 
an evidence of the proficiency of its students and the success 
of its professors; and the proportion of prizes, obtained by 
its students from the award of the University of London, will 
be tound not merely to, satisfy, but greatly to surpass, all 
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reasonable expectation. It will confide in the same results, 
and will require only the same fair and impartial trial, to 
ensure its future increase and extension. 

You, Gentlemen, the successful students whom the Ex¬ 
aminers have this day pronounced worthy to receive .from my 
hands prizes and certificates of honour, you will require no 
words of mine to enhance the well-earned gratification which 
now fills your bosom. Your triumph has been one honestly 
achieved, which all will envy you, but which none can either 
impeach or disparage. Any man who reads over the ques¬ 
tions of the difierent professors in the examination papers, 
will see at once that the test of proficiency applied is not 
merely strict, but exceedingly trying and severe; that the 
student who has answered such queries even fairly and 
tolerably, has profited much by the lessons of his professor; 
but that he, whose answers merit a prize or a certificate of 
honour, has displayed that rare mastery of his subject, and 
that happy combination of laborious study beforehand with 
spontaneous and productive association at ^jfie moment of 
trial, which mark the rich and weM-endowed mind, and give 
the am[)lest promise of futm-e suc(;ess and improvement. It 
will enhaflee in your view. Gentlemen, the value of your 
prizes, that your parents and near relatives will feel hardly 
less of satisfaction than yourselves,•and that you are thus 
enabled to commence thq task of discharging that debt of 
gratitude which parental affection has been so long imposing 
upon you. You will exult, and you have good reason to 
exult, in that which has just been achieved; but let the 
achievement of this d|y serve but as a prelude and an in¬ 
centive to yet further progress, and yet larger acquisitions, 
beyond. Let the prize which you now hold demonstrate 
to you the eflScacy of steady, single-minded, well-directed 
application; but let it at the same time prov^) to you that 
without a continuance of that application, mo fresh rewards 
will await you. The triumphs of the youth are most valuable, 
as they presage and assist the future eminence of the tidult 
man; but in the one competition as^well as in the other, it is 
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the same sterling quality of mind, the same devotion and 
concentration of purpose, the same docility to good teaching 
and to a good system, which wins the race. 

But it is not to those students alone, into whose hands I 
have had the gratification of delivering prizes and certificates 
of honour—it is not to them alone that I would address my 
observations. There are other students present whom per¬ 
sonally I am not permitted to know, but whose efforts have been 
less fortunate in the competition just terminated. To them, 
I fear, the acclamations which have welcomed the prizemen 
of this day will speak only of disappointed attempt; yet 1 
venture to remind them, that the auguries for the future are 
not merely consoling, but full of hope efnd promise. Though 
the prize can be only for one, and special notice only for 
a few, yet all those competitors who have diligently and 
seriously put forth their best efforts, may be well assured 
that every particle of that diligence will reap its due fruit 
and reward. They have dug the field carefully, without 
obtaining the,pot of golden treasure there concealed; but 
still, the field has been dug, and has been placed in* condition 
to throw up a rich future harvest; and in the fulness of time 
that harvest will be reaped. It is* on this comnlon ground 
that all the assiduoui and earnest competitors for the prize, 
the defeated as well as •the ^successful, may meet, with equal 
pride and confidence. In the great field of mental improve¬ 
ment there is room for all, without monopoly or exclusive 
possession to any one; all, withcfut exception, have advanced 
themselves to a higher grade of knowledge and capacity, and 
have qualified themselves for great^ achievements and for 
ruder labours in future years. 

I have already remarked, that in estimating the difficulties 
with^which the student has had to grapple, and the degree 
of proficiency which has been rewarded by the prize of this 
day, we are not* confiped simply to the declaration of the 
Examiner; we have before us also the list of questions which 
have been propounded for answer, and we are thus as it were 
introduced into the class-room, so as to measure the range of 
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instruction embraced by the Professor, I venture to assert* 
that no man can read those papers without feeling satisfied 
that a competent answer, given on the spot, to such queries, 
involves no common amount of intellectual resources and 
requirements. And when we go through the long series of 
these various lists, as they stand here printed in the suc¬ 
cessive pages of the little volume annually set forth by the 
College, we are presented with an aggregate idea, both 
encouraging and impressive, of the wide mental field which 
its entire course covers. To suffice for the intellectual neces¬ 
sities of the present day, theoretical as well as practical, 
enlarged and diversified as they now are, is no easy task. In 
former centuries, wheh the great universities now existing in 
Europe were founded, the range of science and literature 
open to be studied was very narrow ; but now, each separate 
branch has been widened, and several new branches have 
been put forth; the mathematical and physical sciences 
have come to comprise an immeasurable heap of theorems 
and general facts, such as could not have been imagined even 
in the tim’e of Lord Bacon: the true requirements of scientific 
method, the process of logic and induction, and the pheno¬ 
mena of psychology generally, have been revived and 
analysed anew by minds trained in tlmse positive investiga¬ 
tions; the languages and literg-ture* of the ancient world, 
though not more extensive* in respect of original documents 
than they were a century ago, have yet been examined by 
more piercing eyes, and have been found to suggest in¬ 
ferences which reproduce Kome and Athens under new 
points of view; comparative grammar and philology have 
brought languages, ancient and modern, distant and near, 
under one common analytical survey. Moreover, in addition 
to that which constitutes the stock of the scientific and 
literary man, there are the ministers of applied* science, the 
practical chemist and the civil engineer, who have acquired, 
in the present industrial development of society, an*impoi’t- 
ance such as those professions never before enjoyed; and 
though last mentioned, not least in* importance, the school- 
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►master of the present day has come to have his dignified 
mission correctly appreciated. Here are large intellectual 
exigencies, belonging to our age, and tending even to yet 
farther increase and expansion for the future. 

It has been the honourable aim of University College to 
adapt itself to that large measure of pure science and 
literature, as well as to that combination of science with 
practice, which the forward minds of our generation have 
marked out—to make provision for the legal and medical 
student, as well as for the classical and mathematical—to 
furnish appropriate aid and training to the schoolraast(ir, 
the civil engineer, and the practical chemist. The scheme 
includes classes which had not before been made the subjects 
of special professorship; and tlie largest, as well as the 
cheapest, range of instruction accessible in London, has thus 
been opened to the willing student, embracing both theory 
and practice. If, in providing so comprehensive a scheme 
of education, the administrators of the College have pre¬ 
sumed upon ^ wider extension of demand than is yet found 
to exist among the opiilent and middling comin unity of 
London—if they have anticipated intellectual appetites 
which have not as yet spread beyond chosen hnindsir and 
if some of their classps are therefore for the i)resent scantily 
attended—I shall not " affect to extenuate what they have 
done as an error or an imprudence. I shall rather glory in 
it as redounding to their honour, that they have set up an 
elevated standard of educational requirement, and that they 
have endeavoured to attract others to the eminence thus 
selected. While supplying to the full all the recognised 
subjects of instruction, they have . tried to guide and to 
eiilarge the public sentiment on this important matter, 
instead of contracting their own views so as to court only 
the maximum of immediate resort. I hope, and I believe, 
that they will'succeed in diffusing among the public of 
Londojr larger ideas on the proper measure of a citizen’s 
education—^in correcting that mistaken impatience with 
which parents, often m^der no pressure of necessity, abridge 
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those years requisite for their son’s complete education, and 
hurry him into professional life a half-educated man: above 
all, I hope they will succeed in extending and deepening 
that love of knowledge, without which every man, let his 
station or prosperity in life be what they may, remains 
essentially mutilated in one of the most essential features of 
the human character. To bind men together by this com¬ 
mon love of knowledge, the primitive meaning of the word 
jMoso^hy —a tie more ample and comprehensive than either 
political or theological party, to concentrate in the same 
establishment an array of distiuguished teachers, with wide 
diversities of intellectual aptitude, yet organised and acting 
in concert towards thb grand purpose of an all-sided educa¬ 
tion, to eliminate at the same time those seeds of discord 
which cause w^hat is meant for mankind, to be given up to 
sect or party,—this has been the animating scheme of 
University College, in which every exalted and patriotic 
mind will wish to it the fullest success. 

Upon you, Gentlemen, the students of the College, whom 
I now see Ground me, that su(;cess \till mainly depend—upon 
every one of you more or less—but most of all upon those 
meritjorious 'and conspicuous students to whom I have this 
day had the pleasure of delivering prizes and certificates 
of honour, as well as those for yhoifi tlio like distinctions 
may be in reserve on fiitiiro occasions similar to the present. 
It is from your conduct and character that the place in 
which you have received your education will be judged; and 
among the tutelary motives which will be required, to guard 
you through the various trials of life, this consideration will 
doubtless have its lair and prominent place. I trust that 
the maxims which you have imbibed in University College 
—the distinguished, men from whom you have received 
instruction, and the companions with whom you have re¬ 
ceived it—perhaps also the scene of tliis day and tlie few, 
but deep-felt, words which you* now hear from this dhair— 
may form recollections of no mean force in assisting all 
your best and most virtuous resolutions. That you will be 
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estimable and honourable citizens, I shall not permit myself 
for a moment to doubt; but I am farther sanguine enough 
to hope, not less for your own sakes than for that of the 
College in which you have been educated, that you will also 
be something more. The knowledge which your residence 
in University College has implanted in you, the literary and 
scientific associations which are now grouped in your minds, 
the habits of reading and application of which you have 
shown such conspicuous p^oof, are not mere artificial enforce¬ 
ments applied to your youth, destined to be thrown aside 
when you take up the active duties of a profession; they are 
to be preserved and cultivated side by side with those duties, 
as the recreation, the treasure, the interior mental life, of 
the professional man. The man of regulated habits will 
suffice for both exigencies; he will indeed account pecuniary 
independence and self-reliance to be an obligation not less 
imperative than pecuniary integrity, but the largest con¬ 
struction of this obligation will still leave him leisure 
enough to preserve him from the misfortune—I had almost 
said, the disgrace—of an unlettered life—that unlettered 
life which has been characterised by more than one eminent 
man, as a life no better than death, “ Vita sine literis mors 
est.” I trust that ’the studies and intellectual associations 
of your College period will pass by unbroken tradition into 
your mature life, enlarged and improved, but never relin¬ 
quished; and while you thus procure for yourselves per¬ 
sonally a dignified existence and a source of perennial satis¬ 
faction, you will at the same time repay the care and labours 
of your teachers, you will confer an honour on University 
College, and you will second in tlie most effective manner 
4ihe noble purposes of its Founders, to raise the level, as well 
as to enlarge the spread of public education. 
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Among the wide circle of historical readers, there are few 
who follow with satisfiiction, and some who even repudiate 
with iinjiatieiice, investigations into the evidence on which 
the narrative before them rests. Such investigations they 
regard as the special duty of the author. They desire only 
to know the results, set forth in a luminous .liiid attractive 
maimer, with suitable reflections.** If they are perusing an 
animated narrative—adjusted to their notions of probability 
in respect to the succession of events, and accommodated to 
their ethical and lesthetical sentimeiVs in its appreciation 
, of charaiders and situations—tl^ey vfillingly hail the matter 
as so much added to their .previous knowledge. A moderate 
show of references suffices to make them presume that the 
author has collated the necessary evidence and elicited from 
it a true or credible history. No such presumption indeed 
will arise, if he contradicts their notions of probability, or 
adopts canons of ethical and aesthetical appreciation depart¬ 
ing from theirs—if he describes sequences to them unex¬ 
pected, or introduces supernatural forces on occasions which 
they deem inappropriate—if he disparages persens and insti¬ 
tutions admirable in their eyes. The • shock to their feelings 

* Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Boman History. By 
Sir George Comewall Lewis, Bart. 2 yols. 8vo, 1865. 
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will tben certainly raise doubts, and may perhaps provoke to 
examination of the original authorities. But except under 
^ such a stimulus, the idea of mistrusting the sufficiency of the 
author’s proofs is one which neither suggests itself spon¬ 
taneously to them, nor finds ready admission when suggested 
by others. The degree to which an historian can count 
upon easy faith, depends upon the pre-established harmony of 
sentiment between him and his readers, enforced by his own 
powers of style and exposition. 

Both the appreciating sentiments, and the received mea¬ 
sure of internal credibility, vary materially from age to ago, 
and from nation to nation: but subject to this condition, the 
description above given applies to historical readers gene¬ 
rally. For the large majority of them, indeed, the fact 
cannot be otherwise. They have no time—to pass over other 
disqualifications—even for hearing all the distinct matters of 
proof; much less for weighing and comparing tliem, for 
hunting out what may liave been overlooked, or for studying 
the process of combination and elimination which the his¬ 
torian’s task requires from him. Such labour must be per¬ 
formed by one dr a few for the benefit of many. And the 
security which the many possess for its being faithfully per¬ 
formed, arises not so much from their own demand, as from 
the emulation and competition of historical students •them¬ 
selves. The probability of eventual animadversion, from a 
few censors themselves conversant with the original sources, 
is a motive almost indispensable to keep the historian up 
to the proper pitch, throughout his long and often irksome 
preparations. By such censorship the comparison of his 
narrative with the sum total of attainable evidence becomes 
Jurced upon general readers, little disposed of themselves to 
originate the question. The analytical or dissecting process 
of criticism serves as a valuable control on the synthetical 
and constructive eflPort of the historian; who, however con¬ 
scientious, is under temptation to aim too exclusively at 
those charms of pictorial execution without which large 
popularity is hardly attainable. 
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Of this analytical process, the work of Sir George Lewis, 
now before us, affords an admirable specimen. It exhibits 
a complete and intelligent mastery of the original authorities, 
a full knowledge of what has been done by former critics, 
with an equitable spirit of appreciation towards them, 
and a familiarity witli historical research, modern as well as 
ancient. It is full of copious illustration from the kindred 
subject of Grecian antiquity. While rich in pi-emises^ it is 
sparing in conclusions, and strictly exigent as to sufficiency 
of proof—the work of one who, though seeking earnestly for 
truth, is not ashamed to confess that he cannot find it, and 
to rest in such acknowledgment of ignorance, where there 
is no evidence, at once literal and cogent, to enforce some 
positive affirmation. We recognise in Sir George Lewis the 
precise antithesis of that vehement impulse of divination, 
confident alike both in belief and in disbelief, which so often 
carried away the vigorous intellect of Niebuhr. If indeed 
there be any single purpose, prominent and peculiar, in a 
work of so much breadth and learning as this*^ Enquiry,' it 
is to protest against the Niebuhrian licenc{^of substitution 
and reconstyiction. The l)ook is not, and does not profess 
to be, a history of Kome; but wo are mistaken if it does not 
tend to influence materially the composition of future Koman 
histories. Like the critical phSosophy of Kant, as con¬ 
trasted with the antecedent dogmatic philosophy of Leibnitz 
and W6lf, it is a magazine of arms on the negative side of 
the question. The historian will find brought before him, 
more fully than in any previous work, the problems with 
which he has to grapph*, the means of solving them, and 
the amount of success hitherto attained by employing those 
means; lastly, the contradictions and inconsistencies which 
the original authorities, scanty as they are, present in 
abundance. 

8ir George Lewis reviews the Rornan history from its 
earliest times down to the fall of the Republic, about*forty 
years before the Christian era. Upon tlie subsequent events 
during the Empire, he does not ton(^i. Counting upwards 
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from the fall of the Eepublic to the received date of the 
capture of Troy and the migration of iEneas, there was a 
space of about 1140 years. Through this long antiquity 
Augustus and his contemporaries looked up to -®tiea8 and 
the exiles from Troy, mythical ancestors of the Julian and 
other great Roman families. The series of years is here 
distributed into several periods, with the evidences, primary 
or secondary, discordant or harmonious, indicated and appre¬ 
ciated. 

Ill writing a history of Rome, the historian must neces¬ 
sarily begin from the beginning; and the difficulty is, in 
this as well as in other inquiries, to find a beginning. Ho 
must grope his way for some time nearly in the dark, until 
at length he emerges into twilight, and into a slowly im¬ 
proving daylight. In the process of criticism this order is 
reversed. Sir George Lewis takes his point of departure 
from the latest period. Proceeding backward from the fall 
of the Republic to the invasion of Italy by I^yrrhus in 
281 B.C., he t^xhibits a full catalogue of the historical pro¬ 
ductions of thj Roman world during the last two centuries 
before the Christian era. 

The catalogue is a» very respectable one; and though nearly 
all the works are lost, we have notices remaining which 
inform us of their general‘Contents and style of execution. 
Julius Crnsar and Sallust, compm’atively recent as they are, 
must be named as the oldest Roman writers from whom any 
entire historical compositions remain. Livy was born b.c. filf, 
and died at the age of seventy-six. His history extended 
from the earliest times of Rome to the death of Drusus, 
nine years before the Christian era. Between him and Cato 
Uiie Censor (the earliest Roman historian who composed in his 
own language, about 150 B.c.) the following historians are 
known to us by name and by a few fragments:—Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi, Cassius Hemina, Cains Fannins, L. Attius, Cains 
Sempronius Tuditanus, Lucius Coelius Antipater, Cnaeus Gel- 
lius, Sextus Gellius, Aulus Gellius, Clodius Licinus, Publius 
Sempronius Asellio, Marcus iEmilius Scaurus, Publius Ru- 
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til ills Rufas, Quintus Lutatius Catulus, Caius Licinius Macer 
Quintus Claudius Quadrigarius, Quintus Valerius Antias, 
Lucius Otacilius Pilitus, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, Lucius Cor¬ 
nelius Sisenna, Quintus ^lius Tubero, &c. 

Besides these and other historians in the Latin language, 
there were several Romans, some of illustrious position, who 
composed historical works in Greek. Among them there 
were the two earliest of all Roman historians—Quintus 
Fabius Pictor and Lucius Cincius Alimentus, both of them in 
high public position and active service tliroiighout the Second 
Punic War. Cincius was even taken prisoner by Hannibal, 
from whom he learnt various facts afterwards reported in 
his history. 

Ennius (b.c. 239-1G9) and Naevius, a generation older, 
though poets, are also historical witnesses. Ennius, the 
first composer of hexameter verses in Latin, wrote a sort of 

metrical chronicle, called ‘ Annales,’ of the affairs of Rome 

» 

from Romulus and Remus down to his own time. Naevius 
wrote a similar chronicle of the First Punic*War (in which 
he had himself served), employing the native Latin metre, 
Saturnian verse. 

Passing to Greeks: the life of Polybius is comprised be¬ 
tween B.c. 210-120, and his forty books of universal history 
(of which only five remain entire) included the period from 
B.C. 220 down to b;c. 146, the date of the capture of Carthage 
and Corinth, which events Polybius witnessed. Sosilus and 
Silenus, contemporary with and companions of Hannibal, 
wrote histories of the Second Punic War. Philinus of Agri- 
gentum described the First Punic War, with which he was 
contemporary, in a spirit blamed by Polybius as unfair 
towards the Romans. Lastly, both Hieronymus of Cardia 
and Timaeus of Tauromenium, contemporaries of Pyrrhus, 
described his war against the Romans. Indeed l^yrrhus him¬ 
self seems to have composed memoirs of his own operations. 

These are the earliest portions of Roman affairs, described 
by historians either actually or nearly contemporaneous. 
Besides these histories, there exisifid in,the last two cen- 

V 2 
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turies of the Republic, many orations spoken on various 
public occasions by magistrates and senators, and preserved 
as well as edited by the speakers themselves. Among the 
orations, the oldest was that of Appius the Blind, who being 
conducted in his old age into the Senate when the question 
of peace or war with Pyrrhus was under discussion, deter¬ 
mined his countrymen to reject the propositions of peace 
(b.c. 280). In the time of Cicero, a large collection of these 
miscellaneous public harangues existed. He had read no 
less than a hundred and fifty from the ebler Cato alone, and 
ho indicates Cornelius Cethegus (who died in b. c . 190, 
shortly after the Second Punic War) as the earliest Roman 
distinguished for eloquenc(‘. 

It is to this later period of the Republic that Sir George 
Lewis devotes his first two chapters—among the most in¬ 
structive in the work. He sets before us the really historical 
age of Rome—the assemblage of all the authors from whom 
we derive (mediately or immediately) our knowledge of 
Roman eventsr; and he appreciates, as far as is practicable 
under the loss of their works,* their scope, manner, and point 
of view^ 

The following summary deserves attention both in itself 
and as furnishing a standard of comparison for the evidences 
(jf the earlier age of Rome 

• 

“ If wo trace the Roman history back from the dictatorship of 
Julius Cresar, wo find that its events were fully recorded by intel¬ 
ligent, trustworthy, and well-informed contemj)orary writers, up to 
the beginning of the Gallic war of 225 b.c. Up to tliat period, the 
majority of these historians were native Romans, though some of 
them, and particularly those of the earlier time, wrote in Greek, 
^or the period of thirty-nine years between the beginning of the 
first Punic War and the Gallic War (2G4-225, b.c.) there were no 
native historians who wore personal witnesses of the events of the 
day: but they lived with the generation who were* actors in them, 
and were able to obtain their information from sources of unques¬ 
tionable authenticity. The First Punic War was narrated by one 
Greek at least who lived during its progress; and probably other 
Sicilians at the time wTotcrits history. 
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“ It is true that the native historians of Rome from Fabius Pictor 
down to Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius Antia«, did not hold 
a high rank as artists; ttiat their manner was in general dry, stiff, 
and jejune; that they were deficient in philosophical spirit; and 
that their historical style resembled rather that of a mediaoval 
chronicle, or of such writers as Holinshed or Stow, than the work 
of Thucydides, which they might have imitated; or the works of 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, which their own literature afterwards 
X>roduced. Cicero will not even allow them the name of-historians. 
So inferioii were they to the Greelc writers in that line of com- 
liosition, that ho regards them as more annalists or memoir- 
writers—as mere mechanical registrars of facts, without any claim 
to the higher merits of the historian. According "to the Roman 
standard of history (lie says), the only requisite is, that the writer 
should toll tlio truth : the style of his composition is immaterial. 
They studied only to express their meaning in the smallest num¬ 
ber of words consistent with being understood. Their model was, 
the official annals of the year, kcjjt by the Pontifex Maximus. 
Cicero himself wished to produce a history which should equal 
those of the Greek writers; as Virgil attemxited to rival Homer, 
and Horace the Greek lyric poets. He looks upqp. history chiefly 
as a worfv of art, arid as a competition fitted for an orator.” 
(Vol. i. p. 40.) 


Aft(?r noticing criticisms fjom Snilugt; Velleius Paterculus, 
and Dionysius of llalicarnussus, coinciding in spirit with 
those of Cicero, Sir George Lewis proceeds :— 


“ But though the series of historical writers who have been 
enumerated, from Fabius and Cincius down to Sylla and Macer, 
were not distinguished for any literary or philosophical excellence 
—though they were not artists in history—yet they were trust¬ 
worthy witnesses respecting the events of their own time. They 
were most of them men conversant with public affairs both civil 
and military—who had filled high offices and sat in the senate— 
who had in some cases been actors in the events which they nar¬ 
rated— and who by their social position, had access to good 
information and eidightened opinions .respecting the political 
events of their time.” (Vol. i. p. 43.) 


The loss, almost total, of these later historians—combined 
with the preservation of so many d^ails respecting the early 
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Roman history in the extant books of Livy and Dionysius 
—^fostesr an involuntary illusion in the reader’s mind, tiiat 
the earlier periods were both better known and more inter¬ 
esting to the Romans themselves, than the later. Tliis is a 
mistake pointed out by Sir George Lewis:— 

“ They (Fabius, Cincius, and the other historians) were concise 
in the early periods, and full in the times of which they had per¬ 
sonal experience. Their main purpose was to write recent and 
contemporary history. Even Livy, whom, on account <tf the acci¬ 
dental preservation of the earlier books and loss of the later books, 
of his history, we are accustomed to regard as an antiquarian com¬ 
piler, was in truth regarded in quite a dificrent light, when his 
entire work was extant. The principal obje<!t of Livy was to relate 
the events of the period immediately preceding his own life, and 
partly contemporary with it. The books of his history beginning 
with 103, and extending to 142, being nearly a third part of the 
entire work, were coincident with his own lifetime. He himself, 
in his preface, supjjoses his readers to bo more solicitous to read 
the history of the civil wars, than to dwell on the early period.” 
(Vol. i. p. 44.) . 

The superior inter^t felt by Livy and others in the events 
of the later Republic is not diflScult to explain. Those events 
surpassed prodigiously, in magnitude and in awe-striking 
accompaniments, the wa^’s and internal disputes of Rome in 
her earlier days of comparative feebleness,— 

“ Vinccro cum Voios posse, laboris orat.” 

It is these antecedent events, recorded in the first ‘ Dectad ’ 
of Livy% which form the special subject of Sir George 
Lewis’s * Enquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
History.’ Wp have approached them, as he has done, by 
€{i upward march through the later events ; because we coii- 


* Tho first Docad of Livy ends with the Consulship of Fabius 
Maximus ^Gurges and Junius Brutus Semva, in b.o. 292. His 
eleventh book (now lost) brought the third Samnito War to a 
conclusion. His twelfth book (also lost) described tho beginning 
of the war of ByxThus agaiiSst the Romans (n.c. 280). ^ 
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sider it an important feature in his method, to pass from 
the more known to the less known, *and to appreciate the 
reporting historians before he begins to weigh and measure 
the evidences open to their inspection. . 

We find in Livy and other writers a history of Borne for 
472 years earlier than Pyrrhus; from B.c. 753, the period 
assigned for the foundation of the city. This narrative which 
we read,—or something like it, though with many differences 
of detail,—was received during the literary ages of Borne, 
and appealed to as matter of popular belief by poets and 
orators. Now the question is, what authorities had Fabius 
and Cincius, the earliest Boman historians (who flourished 
‘during the Second Punic War), and those who came after 
them, for composing the history of five centuries anterior to 
themselves ? 

Sir George Lewis sets forth the various hypotheses which 
hiive been advanced as answers to this question. He exa- 
, mines with much care (Vol. i. 155, seq.), the real compre¬ 
hension and evidentiary value of what were called the 
Pontifical Annals—‘ Annales Maximi,’—kept ‘by the Chief 
Pontiff* from an early period down to •the Pontificate? of P. 
Mucins in B.c. 121. The pontiff caused various notable 
incidents to be inscribed on a whitened board and publicly 
posted up. What these incidents ^ere, wo are very imper¬ 
fectly informed; but as far as we can make out, they were 
events susceptible of a religious interpretation, which called 
upon the pontiff to prescribe some expiatory ceremony for 
appeasing the wrath of the gods,—events such as dearth, 
pestilence, earthquakes, eclipses, prodigies of various kinds.* 
Livy, who occasionally mentions incidents of this character, 
is likely to have derived them, directly or indirectly, from 
the Pontifical Annals. The prodigies, such as divine voices, 


* A fragment of Cato says (ap. Aul. Gell. ii. 28), “ Non lubet 
scribere, quod in tabuM apud Pontificom Maxinftim est, quotiens 
annona cara est, quytiens lunso aut solis lumini caligo aut quid 
obstitcrit,” &c. • 
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speaking oxen, rain of blood or of flesh, &c., are more dis- 
tinctly traceable to contemporary record than any other 
events in the early Eoman history. That these pontifical 
annals were meagre, and destitute of all information on 
public matters, there is every reason to believe. At what 
precise date they commenced, and even whether there was 
matter registered in every successive year, we are ignorant. 
But it seems certain that there can have bee% no continuous 
preservation of them for the time anterior to the capture of 
Borne by the Gauls (b.c. 390). 

These pontifical tablets were all tliat early Ilome possessed 
in tlie nature of annals prior to Fabius Pictor and Cincius. 
Sir George Lewis justly censures the laxity with which' 
Niebuhr, Arnold, and other historians, appeal to certain invi¬ 
sible witnesses, called The Old Annals, The Ancient Annalists, 
some Old Annalist, &c., as authorities for facts between li.c. 
500-300 (see numerous examples cited, vol. i. p. 93, seq,). 
Nothing can be more misleading than this language. There, 
existed no such annals (except the pontifical tablets) of an 
earlier date ‘than B.C. 210. And when Livy says, as we 
sometimes find, ‘‘Invenio in quibusdam annalibus,” &c., he 
must mean authors of this date, or later. To 'him these 
authors were ancient, very ancient—^at the distance of 150 
years. Nay, we even fiiud Cicero a generation earlier than 
Livy, speaking of Cato as extremely ancient (perveterein).* 
But the vague allusions of Niebuhr and Arnold suggest to 
readers the erroneous belief that there were Boman annalists, 
contemporary with the seige of Veil or the Decernvirate, from 
whom Livy’s statements, or a modified version of them at 
least, are borrowed. 

^ Tliough there existed no continuous history or annals 
during the first two centuries of the Bepublic, yet there 
were undoubtedly tliroughout all that period detached me¬ 
morials : contemporary»registrations of notable isolated facts 

* Cicero, Brutus, 16. 61. “ Eum nos ut perveterem habeinus,” &c. 
(t. e. Cato). , 
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‘—treaties with foreign states — laws (such as the Twelve 
Tables)—decrees of the senate—inscriptions on brazen plates, 
or on linen cloth—commemoration of the« magistracies of 
particular men, and even partial lists of their succession— 
precedents kept by the scribes or secretaries who carried on 
the routine of business in the magisterial offices of the 
consuls, censors, and praetors. The earliest known inscription, 
commemorating any public event—the treaty between Home 
and Carthage, seen by Polybius—dated very shortly after 
tiie ex^mlsion of the kings. Even the earliest times of th^ 
Kepublic were thus not destitute of documents; but none 
such can be traced during the regal period. Sir George 
Lewis, in his fifth chapter, reviews and estimates those sources 
of Homan history. They were (to cite his words in another 
place, vol. ii. p. 301.) “ detached notices and fragments of evi¬ 
dence, but not a continuous narrative ; th(3y were not the 
work of an historian, and they did not of themselves form a 
history of the period : there was a substratum of notatioUy but 
not an authentic narrative of events.” • 

Tiiis “ substratum of notation , can be traced distinctly 
to the earliest times of the Hepublic; but no history was 
erected upon it by any Homan until, Pabius Pictor, three 
centuries afterwards. Nevertheless, the history of Home, as 
we read it in -Dionysius and Livy (both of them much later 
than Eabius), contains, not merely a string of naked facts, 
such as might be noted on brazen plates, or on whitened 
boards, but also abundance of incidents related with minute 
details, animated descriptions, precise relation of the words 
and thoughts of the principal actors. It was in tlie same 
copious and circumstantial manner that Pabius and suc¬ 
ceeding annalists recounted the family tragedies of the Homan 
kings, as well as many of the wars and internal political 
contests which marked the first two centifSries of the 
Hepublic. Prom whence then did ‘Pabius and his suc- 
(•.essors obtain the knowledge of these details, so long ^interior 
to their own time? Not certainly from the “substratum of 
notation: ” which, even if it had b«en systematic and con- 
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tiauous, instead of being merely disjointed and occasional, 
could have supplied nothing beyond bare and brief facts. 
We must here look for sources of information distinct from 
contemporary brass, wood, or linen. 

To find a source for these detailed incideiits, many of 
them highly poetical and interesting, Niebuhr contended for 
the existence of early ballad-poems, or epic lays, anterior to 
Naevius and Ennius. Dr. Arnold and Mr. Macaulay have 
adopted the same hypothesis: and the beautiful ‘ Lays of 
.^ncient Home,’ composed by the latter, will imprint it on 
the recollection of every English reader. Sir George Lewis 
examines the point at considerable length (Vol. i. pp. 
212-38), Niebuhr distributes large portions of the Eoman 
history, from llomulus down to the Gallic conflagration, 
into various epic lays; which, hpwever, he supposes to have 
been composed long alter the events to which they referred, 
chiefly about B.o. 320-300 ; and to have been once extremely 
popular, though they were discredited and lost alter Ennius 
had introduced Greek metres, and after the Latin poetry 
became assimilated to the Greek. 

That ballads w^ero sung among the early Romans, we may 
readily presume. The fact is common to almost all coun¬ 
tries. But that there existed poems of considerable bulk, 
embodying a large proportion of that which we now read as 
Livy’s prose, is by no means to be presumed without pi'oof; 
though, if tile fact could be proved, it would be an interest¬ 
ing accession to our knowledge. Now no such poems were 
known to the Romans of the historical age. It is true that 
the incidents themselves are often of a cast highly romantic 
and poetical; and upon this'ground chiefly the inference is 
founded, that they must have been derived from poems. But 
such inference is shown by' Sir George Lewis to be un¬ 
warranted. •Incidents of a romantic character may be real, 
and are accepted as such if properly attested. The career 
of Alexander the Great is as full of romance as that of 
Coriolanus: the suicide of Cleopatra is intrinsically not less 
poetical than that of Lucretia; while that of the Emperor 
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Otho is more sublime and impressive than either. Moreover, 
the early Roman history, though partly poetical in its 
incidents, is in still larger measure wholly unpoetical: the 
ballad-theory, even if admitted, accounts for the smaller 
portion only; not for the larger, nor yet for the mixture 
of the two. Lastly, Niebuhr supposes that the incidents of 
these ballad-poems»were generally fictitious: but if this be 
granted, the hypothesis of poems becomes unnecessary : the 
origin of fictitious stories may be sufficiently explained by 
oral tradition alone, without any poems, written or un¬ 
written :— 

“ There is nothing ip the fictitious part of the early Roman 
history which may not bo accounted for, by supposing that it con¬ 
sists of legends floating in the popular memory, composed of 
elements partly real but chiefly unreal, and moulded into a con¬ 
nected form as they passed from mouth to mouth; the picturesque, 
interesting, or touching incidents being selected, and the whole 
groui)ed and coloured by the free pencil of tradition. Even these 
legends would bo improved and polished by the successive histo¬ 
rians through whose hands they passe^l, after they had been once 
reduced to writing, Sucli an origin would account for their poetical 
features without supposing them derived from a metrical original 
—from a poem in the proper sense of the word.” (Vol. i. p. 221.) 

.“ The theory of Niebuhr is unsupported by evidence 

suffleiont to prove its trutli; and, yven if it were proved, w^ould 
aftbrd little or no assistance towards solving the most difiicult and 
important problem of this history. That there were poems of some 
sort composed in the Latin language, before the time of Livius, 
Najvius, and Ennius, cannot be doubted: the i)rohibition of defa¬ 
matory verses, in the laws of the Twelve Tables, is an undoubted 
proof of the practice of tho poetic art among the Romans in the 
year b.c. 450. But all positive evidence and all arguments from 
analogy and probability conspire to prove, that the Latin language 
at this time was in a rude, uncultivated state, unsuitod to poetical 
treatment; that the old native Saturnian meti’o, v^hich Horace 
stigmatises as unfit for the contact of civilised life, was rough, 
inharmonious, and scarcely distinguishable from prose; and that 
the early Romans, however poetical may have been the ideas in 
which they conceived their ancient annals and the exploits of their 
forefathers, were principally occupied AA'tth military pursuits, and 
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bestowed little thought on poetry or the fine arts.” (Vol. i. 
p.2350 

Niebuhr^s * Theory of Epic Lays,’ therefore, cannot bo 
accepted as the source of any considerable portion of the 
details of early Roman history. For these details no source 
can be assigned except oral statements ai|d traditions; many 
of them, doubtless, current in t^e great families, respecting 
their distinguished ancestors (whose waxen images were 
preserved, and carried in funeral processions), and first 
embodied in a written continuous history by Fabius and his 
successors. Upon “ the substratum of notation ” was thus at 
length erected a fabric of history. 

“ There was a continuous list of magistrates, more or less com¬ 
plete and authentic, ascending to the commencement of the consular 
government; from the burning of the city, there was a scries of 
meagre official annals, kejit by the chief pontilf; many ancient 
treaties and texts of laws, including the Twelve Tables, were pre¬ 
served, together with notes of ancient usages and rules of customary 
law, civil and religious, recorded in the books of the pontiffs and 
some of the civil magistrates; and these*documentary sources of 
history, which furnished merely the dry skeleton of a nan*ativc, 
were clothed with flesh and muscle by the addition of various 
stories handed down from preceding times by oral tradition. Some 
assistance may have been dereved from popular songs, and still 
more from family memoirs; but there is nothing to make it pro¬ 
bable that private families began to record the deeds of their dis¬ 
tinguished members before any chronicler had arisen for the events 
which interested the commonwealth as a whole.” (Vol. i. p. 243.) 

We think that this is a correct statement of the means of 
information possessed by the Roinah annalists of b.c. 210, 
and later, when they undertook to draw up a history of 
Rome, beginning with B.c. 753, and even earlier; 472 years 
before the war with Pyrrhus, and 540 years before their own 
times. It is to be remarked that the notation ” ascends 
only te the commencement of the Republic; but the details 
are carried 244 years higher, throughout the kingly period, 
and even more. ^ The®whole of the kingly period is an 
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assemblage of oral details, uncontrolled by any ascertainable 
notation. 

Having laid down these principles as to the sources of 
early Koman history, Sir George Lewis illustrates them by 
analysing the received narrative, from the earliest times to 
the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy. He distributes it into six 
portions :—1. The primitive history and ethnology of Italy. 
2. The settlement of H^neas in Italy. 3. The Alban king¬ 
dom and the foundation of Rome. 4. The peft'od of the 
seven kings of Rome. 5. The period from the expulsion of 
the kings to the capture of the city by thejCTrauls. 6. The 
period I’rom the capture of the city by the Gauls to the war 
with Pyrrlius. * , 

“ These six periods (observes Sir G. Lewis, p. 266) it will 
be convenient to investigate separately ^ as their historical 
cliariioter, and the proportion in which fact and fiction are 
mixed, differ considerably.” The distinction hero drawn, as 
to proportions of fact and fiction, app^^ars to us tnie only 
respecting the last three of the six periods,-y“liardly true 
respecting’the first tliree. 

It is to the two last periods, comprising together the early 
history of iSio Republic, that we must devote all the remarks 
which our space will allow: but we cannot pass over the four 
first without stating generally, t^at ^?ir G. Lewis has conse¬ 
crated to them two chaptc^-s of abundant erudition with an 
excellent running commentary. In perusing the multifarious 
discrepancies, the fanciful adventures, and the licence of de¬ 
tailed assertion, which these chapters set forth, we see what 
Fabius, Cincius, Cato, &c., with their full religious and pa¬ 
triotic faith, were content to accept as their national history. 
We can take measure of their critical judgment and canon of 
credibility. There was, however, a considerable difference in 
this point between Fabius and Cato on the one hand, arid 
writers a century or a century and half later (such as 
Cicero, Atticus, Varro, Livy, &c.) oii the other. Th5, latter 
not only censure the chronological ignorance of their pre¬ 
decessors the description of Nun\p as a disciple of Pytha- 
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goras), but also seek to rationalise (much to the displeasure 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus), the miraculous stories and 
divine interventions—such as the suckling of Romulus and 
Remus by a she-wolf, and the interviews of Numa with the 
nymph Egepa (Vol. i. pp. 402-48).* 

In Chapter xii., occupying about the first half of Sir George 
Lewis’s second volume, the Roman history is analysed, from 
the expulsion of the kings to the burning of the city: an in- 
terv^al of about 120 years (n.c. 510-300). Its earliest portion 
includes tlie wars carried on by the nascent Republic against 
the Tarquinian*exiles; who were aided, first by the Etruscan 
Porsena, next by the Latins mustered in arms at Regillus, 
and there totally defeated. Tliese incidents are given witli 
many details, often highly picturesque and interesting. 
They are supposecj by Niebuhr to have formed the subjcjct 
of one of the epic lays: bat even if this were granted, we 
must suppose something like them to have floated probably 
in the form of oral ijarrativo or legend. Yet Pliny had seen 
a treaty between Porsena and the Romans, Whereby the 

* It appears that Varro and his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries were the first to bring into historical notice many 
memorials then existing of Roman registered antiquity which had 
been unknown to, or overlooked by, preceding annalists, such as 
Fabius and Cato. The “ substratum of notation,” composed as it 
was of unconnected fragments, became thus more‘fully explored 
and better understood in b.o. 50, than it had been a century before, 
in B.o. 150. Hence arise in part the discrepancies recited by 
Livy and Dionysius. The writers of the Yarronian ago differed 
from their predecessors because they had consulted new matters 
of evidence. 

This comparison of the age of Varro with that of Fabius is 
much insisted on in a recent work of learning and research pub¬ 
lished, li^t year at Basle, L. O. Brocker, JJntersuchungen iiher die 
Glauhwiirdigkeit der alt-EomiscTien GeschicJde. Brocker notes espe¬ 
cially th^ the Yarronians treated the Regal period morq briefly, and 
the Republican period far more copiously, than Fabius and Cato, 
the new matters of evidence relating ai)parently to the Republic 
(vnly. See the second of Briicker’s Ahhmdlun^eni, pp. 41-82. 
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latter became bound to the humiliating condition of not 
using iron fdr any other purposes than those of agriculture. 
This treaty cannot be reconciled with the accounts which we 
road of the wars between the Komans and Porsena. The 
oral details and the “ notation ” are here at variance. 

While setting forth the ancient statements respecting 
these wa^^s, with his usual fulness of reference, Sir George 
Lewis touches on the first nomination of a dictator at Kome. 
That Titus Lartius was the first dictator, and that he was 
appointed during one of the years not long preceding the 
battle of Eegillus, is affirmed both by Livy and by Dionysius. 
As to the precise year they do not agree: nor does Livy 
give many antecedent particulars—not knowing which to 
prefer among the dissentient accounts before him. Diony¬ 
sius, liowever,—to whom, as a Greek, tt^e dictatorial office 
^eemed probably more striking and peculiar than it did to 
Livy,—works up one of these narratives at great length:—^ 

“ Dionysius gives the detailed account of the dictatorship, and 
of the appointment of the first diedat^r, as if it wifs as well ascer¬ 
tained as the history of the creation of the first presidency of the 
India Board, and the appointment of the first j)tesidcnt, under the 
administration of Mr. Pitt. He Imows not only the causes which 
led to the creation of the office, hut also the various stages of the 
proceedings, the debates in the senate, tlfb speeches of the senators, 
the motives of their policy, the mutual feelings of delicacy, and all 
the other material circumstances of the transaction. 

.“ The long and detailed account of the creation of the 

office of dictator appears to belong to a class of fictions, of which we 
meet with many examples in the early Roman history, and which we 
may call institutional legends. The whole narrative of Dionysius 
is plainly a political drama, invented to explain the very peculiar 
institution of the Roman dictatorship: the officer being supremo 
and absolute, although for a limited time; the senate being judges 
of the necessity of the appointment, and the apptAintmont being 
made by one of the consuls.” (Vol. ii. pp. 27-46.) 

Among the Roman “ institutional legends ”—which, let it 
be observed, even if Niebuhr’s epic lays existed, can hardly 
have been ^mboc^ied in them, and can be referred to no other 
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source than oral narrative—one of the most curious is, the 
first secession of the Plehs, and the first appoinfiuent of tri¬ 
bunes of the people (b. 0. 492), about seven years after the 
earliest dictator. Tlie recital is set forth and examined by 
Sir George Lewis pp. 62-88. It is given in minute detail 
and with long harangues intermixed, by Dionysius. Livy 
tells the story more briefly. Cicero and other authprs touch 
on it incidentally. 

The BoiUan annalists, in recounting the circumstances 
of this event (more than 250 years prior to tlie earliest 
of them) can have had no other authority than oral in¬ 
formants. In analysing the narrative, Sir George Lewis 
farther seeks to show that the internal discrepancies and 
inconsistencies are so serious as to exclude the possibility of 
any better authority. Now we cannot think that this latter 
part x>f his case is fully made out. It seems to us thal^ 
he overrates the magnitude of the discrepancies; that they 
are neither inexplicable, nor greater than might well have 
occurred between witnesses all contemporaneous. 

It is true that Dionysius and Livy differ as to the nature 
of the treaty which the senate were obliged to conclude with 
the exasperated plebeians, after the latter had seceded to the 
Mons Sacer. 

“ According to Dionysius, the main subject of the negotiation 
was a Seisachtheia, for the relief of the idebeian debtors. When 
this measure had been conceded, the institution of the tribunes was 
suggested by Lucius Junius Brutus, as an additional guarantee; 
and this after-tliought was made the subject of a separate nego¬ 
tiation. Livy is entirely silent as to any arrangement about a 
remission of debts, and describes the compact as limited to the 
institution ^ of tribunes. Cicero agrees with Livy, and considers 
the tribunate as the sole result of the first secession.” (Vol. ii. 
p.77.) , 

•N* * 

We admit that Livy says nothing about a remission of 
debts. «Sut w6 contend that this is an omission on his pari: 
that his owji narrative implies virtually the fact of such 
remission having b,een gwinted, so as to be hardly consistent 
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with itself, unless upon that hypothesis. He had told us 
explicitly that the cause which dbrov^ the plebeians to the 
desperate measure of secession,* was, the cruel suffering in¬ 
flicted upon tlie great multitude of them by debt, and by the 
law which made the insolvent debtor the slave of his creditor: 
that the liberal patricians had been doing their utmost, 
though in vain, to procure for them relief from ^uch suffering : 
and that the very last act which precipitated the secession 
was, the abdication of the popular dictator (Valerius) in 
disgust, because he could not prevail on the senate to grant 
any relief. Assuming this state of things, how can it be 
believed that the plebeians, when they became masters of 
the situation and forced the senate to offer terms, demanded 
no redress of this severe and present grievance; and that 
they were satisfied with the prospective benefit to be 
derived from appointing two tribunes, about whom before not 
a word had been said ? To confirm our view—that Livy’s 
own account requires us to assume a remission of debts as 
having been granted—we may add, that after having dwel 
so much upon the pressure of debt”*belbre the secession, h 
says nothing more about it after the secession: the grievanc 
disappears for a long series of years. 

Turning to Dionysius, we find that, his account is cor 
sistent, complete, and natural. J'he plebeians had secede 
on account of debt: the first concession whereby the intim 
dated senate try to pacify them is a promise of relief froi 
debt: and with this the plebeians are so overjoyed that the 
are not disposed of themselves to demand more. But thei 
long-sighted leader, L. Junius, reminds them that their onl 
guarantee for the observance of the promise is, that the 
should have tribunes of their own appointment, and wit 
powers adequate to their protection. Th^ tribunes are thu 
(to use the phrase of Sir George Lewis) aU aft^thought; 
they are not a substitute for debt-reliefj but a guarantee fo 
its accomplishment. 

* Livy, vol. ii. pp. 23, 27, 31.—“ Totam plehem rorc aliend 
demersam esso,” &c. 
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In regard to the passage of Cicero, we agree rather with 
the interpretation of Niebuhr than with that of Sir George 
Lewis. We think that Cicero (like Livy) says what implies 
that a remission of debts must have been granted.* And it 
appears to us that an historian who finds himself in the 
presence of three such accounts as those of Dionysius, Livy, 
and Cicero, is warranted in supplying out of the first that 
fact which, though not expressly mentioned by the other 
two, is required to make each of them consistent with 
himself. 

Sir George Lewis pursues his minute analysis of the con¬ 
tradictions and incoherences which pervade the immediately 
succeeding period of Koman history—the story of Coriola- 
nils—that of Spurius Cassius, the proposer of the first agra¬ 
rian law—the expedition and death of the three hundred 
Fabii, &c. All these are details which must have been de¬ 
rived by the annalist from oral communication. Yet in the 
midst of them the^‘ substratum of notation ” occasionally crops 

* The passage of Cicero is in the Fingment De Bepuhlicd, ii. 
33, 34. Cicero states, as explicitly as Dionysius and Livy, that 
the cause which brought about the suffering and secession of tlie 
plebeians, was the pressure of their private debts. The senate (he 
adds) might have applied a measure of relief to this grievance of 
debt, but they let slip the opportimity of doing so. Accordingly, 
they were constrained at last to submit to a concession much more 
formidable to their own power — the creation of the tribunate. 
“ Quo tmn consilio prastermisso, causa populo nata est, duobus tri- 
bunis plebis per soditionem creatis, ut potentia senatus atque 
auctoritas minueretur.” If the Senate were forced ultimately to 
make a more serious concession, this proves that the mutinous 
debtors had acquii’ed increased strength. How then is it credible 
that they should become willing to boar the pressure of debt, which 
they had mutinied in t>rder to escape ? The tribunate in itself 
could not mitigate this grievance. Cicero means (in our judgment) 
that the Senate, having refused to grant a measure of debt-relief in 
time, When it would have given satisfaction, were forced, when the 
discontent ripened into irresistible mutiny, to grant, not only this 
debt-relief, but something much greater besides. 
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out, thus (b.c. 462), we have:—“ Many of the notices are of 
a character which seem to betoken contemporaneous regis¬ 
tration, such for instance, as the consecration of the temple 
of Dins Fidius on the nones of June, on the Quirinal hill, by 
the Consul Spurius Posthumius, in the year 466 (Vol. 
ii. p. 162)—and the punishment of two Vestal Virgins, 
Opimia and Orbinia* (Vol. ii. pp. 141, 152, 183), who were 
buried alive for unchastity. This punishment was probably 
registered in the Pontifical Annals, since it had a salutary 
effect, as we learn from Livy and Dionysius, in appeasing 
the anger of the Gods, recently manifested in alarming 
prodigies. 

To the Decemviral Government an elaborate section is 
devoted (Vol. ii. pp. 161,252). These Decemvirs were named, 
after eleven years of plebeian importunity, to prepare written 
laws for rendering the administration of the Consuls both 
determinate in its principles and equal in its operation on 
patricians as well as plebeians. They composed the Twelve 
Tables—^the earliest authentic monument of*Eoman law. 
The history of the Decemvirate—given in detail by Livy, 
and in still greater detail by Dionysius—is “ the institutional 
legend” respecting the origin, promulgation, and authors of 
these memorable and much admired tables. 

We agree with Sir George Lewis that this narrative must 
have been first put together by annalists long posterior, 
mainly from oral report; and that its credibility must be 
estimated accordingly. But we cannot think that the proof 
of this point is strengthened by his analysis of the texture of 
the narrative, nor that the internal difficulties and discrepan¬ 
cies are so grave as he represents. That which he conceives 
as a tissue of improbabilities is so far from appearing in the 
same light to Dionysius, that the latter (x. 1) expressly takes 
credit for furnishing on this occasion a philosophical and in- 
‘structive recital. The character and proceedings of the chief 
Decemvir Appius do not appear to us unnatural, nor do we 
feel the embarrassments started by Sir George Lewis. Why 
did Appius (it is asked) resign his place in. the decemvirate 
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after the first year, and thus expose himself to the chance of 
not being re-elected? (Vol. ii. p. 229.) We may surely 
answer—Because those who had been his colleagues during 
the meritorious proceedings of the first year, would not have 
been suitable for the atrocities of the second. Then by 
what force were Appius and his second colleagues enabled 
to tyrannise with temporary impunity ?* “We hear (says Sir 
George Lewis) of no instruments of their power, except afew 
clubs or associations of young patricians, who are paid for 
their services by confiscated property.” These were the 
instruments of the decemviral tyranny ; and they appear to 
us, as they appeared to Dionysius and,Livy, sufficient for the 
purpose. These historians do not recognise the attenuating 
numerical adjective, a few: Dionysius even mentions (x. 60) 
bands of poor and reckless satellites enlisted by the decem¬ 
virs, in addition to the patrician youth. Moreover Livy 
expressly states that the only sufferers by the decemviral 
tyranny were the plebeians ; that among the patrician order, 
the younger men, who formed the real force, were gainers 
in every way ; and that even the elder or senatorial patricians, 
wlio disliked the decemvirs, disliked the suffering plebeians 
as much or more, were pleased to see them humbled, and 
even aggravated their humiliation by insult.* With sucli 
antipathy and mistrust between the two orders, and with 
such an amount of positive support from the more power¬ 
ful of the two, the Decemvirs possessed ample means of 
maintaining their tyranny during eighteen months, not to 
say longer. 


* Livy, iii. 36, 37. “ Aliquamdiu roquatus inter omnes terror 
fuit; panlatim totus vertere inplelem coepit. Ahstinebatur a Pairibm: 
in hmnilioros libidinose crudeliterqne consulebatni*; hominum, non 
causarum, tati erant: nt apud quos gratia vim eequi haberet.” 

^ . . . . “ Primores Patrum odisse Decemviros, odisse plebem : 
nec prdbare, ques fierent; et credere, hand indignis accidere. Avide 
mendo in libertatem lapses juvaro nolle: cumulare quoque injurias, 
ut tsedio prajsentium consules duo tandem et status pristinus rerum 
in desiderium veniront.” * 
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Again “We might have expected ” (says 8ir George Lewis, 
p. 238), “judging by the other atrocities ascribed to Appius, 
that he would have caused Virginia to bo seized without the 
formalities of a public trial, and that he would have im¬ 
prisoned or killed her relatives and protectors.” It might 
have been safer for him if he had done so. But Dionysius 
describes it as the ordinary practice of the Decemvirs in 
their tyranny, to suborn accusers and pronounce iniquitous 
judgments: when this had been done in a long series 
of cases without resistance, Appius did not sufficiently 
calculate the chances of resistance in a new case. Nor 
can we wonder that he did not anticipate the tragical 
event of a father publicly stabbiug his own daughter in the 
forum. 

I'hese and other embarrassments which a critical inquirer 
brings to view in the Decern viral history, are all very proper 
for notice. But we think that they are by no means inca¬ 
pable of solution: that the author Jiimself, if he had been 
writing a work of history instead of criticism,#would easily 
have found solutions: and that they are no greater t han an 
historian, wlio has the advantage of contemporary authorities, 
must often*be prepared to solve. Tb(^igh poorly furnished 
as to external attestation, the story tri its internal texture 
appears to us more plausible ^jid coherent than his book 
exhibits it. 

During the sixty years between the fall of the Decemvirs 
and the Gallic capture, the internal history of Eome be¬ 
tokens a forward movement on the part of the plebeians. 
The demand made by the latter for equal admissibility to the 
consulship, is refused by the patricians; who are, however, 
obliged to make the concession of substituting, in place of 
consuls, new magistrates entitled military tril^unes (with 
powers nearly approaching to those of the consuls), among 
whom plebeians were eligible. These consular tribunes, 
with many alternating years of patrician consulship, con¬ 
tinued for seventy-seven years, when the Licinian laws 
re-established, the consulship, witj^ the peremptory en- 
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actment that one of the two consuls must be a plebeian. 
Kospecting the historical character of this period, our author 
observes,— 

“ After the year b.o. 367, we hear no more of consular tribunes, 
and the office disappears from the Fasti. With the exception of 
the account of the first election of consular tribunes, the history 
of this magistracy during the seventy-seven years of its existence 
is consistent, coherent, and intelligible; and the historical nar¬ 
rative supports and explains the lists of names in the tables of 
magistrates. So far, therefore, as the internal evidence goes, it 
confirms the authenticity of the traditionary accounts of the period 
in question.” (Vol. ii. p. 396.) 

Here we have “the substratum of notation” and the 
traditionary details in a state of admitted harmony. Sir 
George Lewis pursues his analysis of the history through 
tlie 110 years between the Gallic capture and the landing 
of Pyrrhus. Thougli he still detects many contradictions 
and inconsistencies, they do not appear to him so glaring as 
tliose of the former period. As to the foreign wars with the 
Gauls, indeed, there are discrepancies impossible to reconcile 
between Polybius and Livy; as to those with the Latins and 
Samnites, there arejpio such grave contradictions, though 
much is obscure and uncertain. Among the internal affairs 
of Rome, we commend* to particular attention what is said 
about the Agrarian Laws, which are handled in a manner 
extremely perspicuous and instructive. (Vol. ii. p. 137, 183, 
384.) Some proofs are also adduced (which might probably 
be multiplied) of the continuance of the contemporary regis¬ 
tration for various isolated facts. (Vol. ii. p. 483-6.) On 
the w^hole, the facts and narratives indicate that we are 
**approaching towards that clearer sunlight of history which 
begins to psevail for the times after Pyrrhus. 

Having performed this dissection of the evidences, with 
many most profitable ‘comments upon Niebuhr, Arnold, and ‘ 
other previous expositors, Sir George Lewis adds a con¬ 
cluding chapter, summing up the general results of his 
inquiry, and illustrating*his reasonings by comparisons with 
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Grecian history. We have no space to dwell upon these 
pertinent and well-chosen analogies, and can only advert to 
the general conclusion. Eemarking that as the different 
schools of historical criticism agree in considering attestation 
by contemporary witnesses as the essential condition for 
justifying belief in an alleged fact, he thus proceeds :— 

“ The main difference between the divergent schools is as to the 
extent to which contemporary attestation may be presumed without 
direct and positive proof. Both assume the same mode of proving 
an liistorical fact: but the former refuse to infer the proof from 
the existence of an oral tradition ; the latter consider that inference 
legitimate. The former deny that the existence of a popular belief 
with respect to the pa'fet, derived from oral reports, raises a pre¬ 
sumption that the events narrated were at the time of their sup¬ 
posed occurrence observed by credible witnesses, and by them 
handed down to posterity. The latter, on the other hand, hold that 
the existence of such a popular belief (combined perhaps with some 
accessory circumstances) authorises the conclusion that the current 
story was derived from credible contemporary witnesses, and has 
descended from them in a substantially unfalsified ^tate.” .... 
“ The difference between the opj)ositb opinions on this subject is 
therefore a difference of degree rather than of principle. Nobody 
asserts tlu»t all history must be taken directly from the reports of 
percipient witnesses. No historian applies the strict rule of judi¬ 
cial evidence, that all hearsay reports^ jtro to bo discarded. In 
treating of the period which precedes contemporary history, all 
l)ersons admit traditionary, «econdary, or hearsay evidence, up to 
a certain point. The question is, where that point ought to be 
fixed?” (Vol. ii. p. 490.) 

After a few words (p. 494) upon the “ difficulties which 
beset the application of rules of evidence to the semi-historiecU 
or crepuscular period ^—a period of which some knowledge has 
been preserved, though by imperfect means, and in a dete¬ 
riorated state,”—the last result is thus given:— 

“ All the historical labour bestowed upon the early centuries of 
Rome will, in general, be wasted. Tile history of this period, 
viewed as a series of picturesque narratives, will be read to the 
greatest advantage in the original writers, and will bo deteriorated 
by reproduction in a modern dress.. If we regard a historical 
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painting merely as a work of art, the accounts of the ancients can 
only suffer from being retouched by the pencil of the modern 
restorer. On the other hand, all attempts to reduce them to a purely 
historical form, by conjectural omissions, additions, alterations, and 
transpositions, must bo nugatory.” 

“ Those who are disposed to labour in the field of Koinan history 
will find a worthier reward for their toils, if they employ them¬ 
selves upon the time subsequent to the Italian expedition of 
Pyrrhus.” . . . . “ In this history, much must remain incomplete, 
imcertain, and unknown: but the great outlines are as firmly 
marked as in a modern history, composed with brighter lights and 
from ampler materials: and the historical inquirer will meet with 
a richer return for his labours, than if ho bewildered himself 
with vain attempts to distinguish between fact and fiction, in the 
accounts of the foundation of Rome, the constitution of Servius, 
the expulsion of Tarquin, the war with Persona, the creation of the 
dictatorship and tribunate, the decemviral legislation, the siege of 
Veii and the captui’o of Romo by the Gauls; or even the Licinian 
rogations, and the Sanmite Wars.” (Vol. ii. p. 656.) 

We subscribe to these conclusions fully, so far as regards 
Roman histony under the kings and prior to the Republic. 
As to the period of the Republic, we cannot adopt them 
without some qualification. Sir George Lewis fairly states 
the question; It being admitted, that there is a certain 
point antecedent to the beginning of contemporary history, 
up to which point historical«research is legitimate and rea¬ 
sonable—where is this terminus^to be fixed in regard to 
Rome ? lie would fix it at the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy. 
Rut we submit that this is within the actual limits of con¬ 
temporary Grecian authorship, and, in a certains e;ise, even 
of Roman authorship—through the speech of Appius in the 
Senate, which was preserved to later times. This terminus 
‘^8 therefore too low to correspond with the principles laid 
down. The Licinian laws can hardly be thrown into the 
category of the unsearchable—along with the foundation of 
Rome. 

In fixing the upward terminus, we perceive no index so ap¬ 
propriate as the beginning of contemporary notation ; which 
is, in truth, contemporary history in fragment and rudiment. 
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Wherever matters of fact and of public import were recorded, 
even tliough detached and without coherence, historical re- 
seai’ch becomes admissible. 

Now in Rome, the substratum of notation ” can be traced 
up to the commencement of the Republic, but not higher. 
No similar notation belongs to the regal period: at least, if 
any such existed, it never crops out, but is irrevocably sub¬ 
merged and undiscernible. Accordingly, the suitable upward 
terminus for historical research is, in our view, the commence¬ 
ment of the Republic. We consider the kingly period as 
lying above the limit of historical research, and as “ a series 
of picturesque narratives’* in which no matter of fact had 
ever any recorded existence apart from fiction. Comparing 
Roman with Grecian history, we regard (conformably to Sir 
George Lewis’s view) all that precedes the Roman Republic 
as corresponding to heroic or legendary Greece; we consfder 
the first two centuries of the Republic as corresponding to 
Greece between the first recorded Olympiad (776 b.c.) and 
the year 500 B.c. To the first of the two, the microscope 
of the historian is inapplicable. !lSespecting the second, we 
cannot say the same; for there are, or were, some recorded 
realities which an attentive contemplation may hope to 
magnify and bring into fuller day-liglit-, both in themselves 
and in the consequences deducihle from them. 

This is the only line oi* demarcation which we see any 
theoretical reason for drawing. Whether the researches into 
the history of the early Republic will turn out very fruitful, 
or will yifld much of new certainty and new probability, is 
a different question. We are not sanguine in hoping that 
they will; but neither are we sanguine respecting those 
investigations, recommended by Sir George Lewis as pre¬ 
ferable, into the later history of the Roman Republic ; where 
there w^as once much contemporary information,*now entirely 
lost, and represented by little except‘the Epitomes of Livy. 
What we expect from farther study of the early Republic, is, 
not so much a corrected version of the facts of detail, as 
better and clearer views of the iustitutipnal practice and 
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development, gathered by combination, inference, and cau¬ 
tions hypothesis, from a variety of distinct sources. Books 
on Eoman antiquities (especially the excellent work of 
Becker and Marquardt) already teach us much respecting 
the magistracies and constitutional growth of the Eepublic: 
but we acquire no knowledge (beyond the literal statements 
as they stand) respecting the period of the Kings. And 
though there is much fanciful conjecture in Niebuhr, it is 
indisputable that many portions of Eoman republican anti* 
quity (the Agrarian Laws especially) are far better under¬ 
stood than they were before his writings. 

Discountenancing as Sir George Lewis does all historical 
inquiry into Eoman history anterior to Pyrrhus, it is natural 
that he should pronounce, as to that period, “ All attempts 
to reduce the accounts of the ancients to an historical 
form by conjectural omissions, additions, alterations, and 
transpositions, must be nugatory." This is perfectly true 
respecting the period of the Kings, but we are not prepared 
to pronouncetthe like peremptory verdict {must) about the 
first two centuries of the Eepublic. I’he former (as we have 
above remarked) contains none of the genuine materials of 
history ; the latter contains some, in greater or less propor¬ 
tion. In our view, wherever the genuine materials of history 
exist, all the processes ‘ abov,e indicated are frequently indis¬ 
pensable, to bring out of them either continuous narrative or 
determinate results. It is by going through such elaboration 
that history is distinguished from a mere collection of depo¬ 
sitions. 

The manner in which Sir George Lewis sets forth the 
discrepancies between Livy and Dionysius, and the tone of 
*^his criticisms on Niebuhr, tend to suggest two impressions, 
which we are by no means sure that he would sanction, but 
from which We certainly dissent. I. That discrepancies, as 
many and as great, are not to be found between contem- 
poraiycwitnesses. 2. That the Niebuhrian spirit of hypo¬ 
thesis and recombination is illegitimate in principle,—not 
simply objectionable from abusive excess in Niebuhr s hands. 
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Now we think that contemporary witnesses often form a 
multitude with every variety of dissonance and contradic¬ 
tion and that if, out of such perplexities, an historian is to 
construct a narrative setting forth the true or the probable, 
he ^annot proceed without a large latitude of preference and 
hypothesis. Even with the most unexceptionable historians— 
with Gibbon or Mr. Hallam—^the narrative supplied to the 
reader is a result put together in their own minds, founded 
tipon an attentive study of all the evidences, yet not without 
many inferences, comparisons, and eliminations of their own. 
Neither of these authors could have performed his task, if 
“ conjectural omission, addition, alteration, and transposition, 
had been forbidden. We know that these liberties are liable 
to much abuse, and that they have been abused by Niebuhr. 


* As a parallel to the discrepancies between Livy and Dionysius, 
we transcribe the following account of the original authorities 
respecting the wars in La Vendee, from the beginning of 1793 
downwards. We have here contempoi;ary witnesses* under the full 
publicity of modem times, described by M. Michelet, eminent both 
as an historian and as a laborious examiner of original archives. 
{Wistoire dc la Bemlution Fran^aise, vol, vii. p. 78.) 

“ Le livre le plus instructif sur rhistoife de la Vendee (j’allais 
dire, le scul) est celui do Savary, ^ero €u membro de rAcad6mie 
dcs Sciences: Guerres des Vcvideens^ par un ojjicier, 1824. Dans les 
autres, il y a pou a prendre. tJe sent des romans^ qui ne soutiennent 
pas I’examon: les noms, les dates, les faits, presquo tout y est inexact, 
faux, impudemment surcharge de fictions. Je le sais main tenant a 
mes depend, apres avoir perdu des anuees dans la critique inutile do 
ces doplorables livres. Savary donno les vraies dates, et un nombre 
immense de pieces: les notes do Canclaux, de Kleber, d’Oppenheitn, 
y ajoutent un prix inestimable.” 

Wo know the work of Savary, and can certify that it fully merits 
the encomiums bestowed upon it by M. Michelet, ljut to dbmposo 
such a work, requires a combination of ability, diligence, and oppor¬ 
tunity, such as are rarely brought together in the san^e i>erson. 
How many periods are there of human aliairs, in which there are 
contemporary authors approximating to the dark side of Michelet’s 
pictui'o, without any such witness to control them as Savary! 
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But in commending a salutary vigilance of criticism on this 
eminent man, in so many instances W his arbitrary dealing 
with evidence, we must at the same time guard against 
what appears to us an opposite extreme. We cannot dis¬ 
allow the constructive imagination of the historian, nor 
lighten his responsibility by tying him down to a literal 
sequence. 

While claiming for historians this freedom of judgment, 
in their laborious task of eliciting probability out of con-# 
flicting statements and analogies, we should be glad if it 
could always be exercised subject to such a censorship as 
that of Sir George Lewis. No m^n interested either in 
ancient history or in the general theory of historical study, 
can read his book without profit; but none will profit by it 
so much as those who, adopting his conclusions only in part, 
account the first two centuries of the Eoman Eepublic a 
subject still open to historical research and philosophical 
explanation. 
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Examination of the three following Questions :— 

1. WHE'niER THE DoCTRlNE OF THE EaRTh’s ROTATION IS AFFIRMED 

OR JMPLIEI) IN THE PLATONIC TiM.EUS? 

« 

2. If AFFIRMED OR IMPLIED, IN WIIAT SENSE? 

3. What is the Cosmical Function which Plato assigns to the 

Eariti in the TiM.'EUS? 



PLATO-ON THE EAKTH*S ROTATION. 


The following paper was originally intended as an explana¬ 
tory note on the Platonic TinirTBUs, in the work which I am 
now preparing on Plato and Aristotle. Interpreting, differ¬ 
ently from others, the much debated passage in which Plato 
describes the cosmical function of the Earth, I found it 
indispensable to give ray reasons for this new view. But 
I soon discovered that those reasons could not be comprised 
within the limits of a note. Accordingly I here publish 
them in a separate Dissertation. The manner,in which the 
Earth’s rotation was conceived, illustrates the scientific cha¬ 
racter of the Platonic and Aristotelian age, as contrasted 
with the subsequent development and improvement of astro¬ 
nomy. 

In Plato, Timaius, p. 40 B, we read the following words— 
Vrfv Be Tpo(j>bv fiev ^fierepav, elXKopbivijp Be irepl top Bia irapTo^i 
TToXop rerapuepop koX Brjpuvovpyop pvktos: re xal rjp,epa<i 

epbrj^ap^aaro, Trptbrrjp teal irpear^vrdTrjp 6eS)py 6 (toi €pto<s ov- 
pdpov yeyopacru I give the text as it stands in Stallbaum’s 
edition. 

The obscurity of this passage is amply attested by the 
numerous differences of opinion to which it has given rise, 
both ii,n ancient and in modern times. Various contempo¬ 
raries of Plato {hiot —Aristot. De Coolo, II. 13, p. 293 b. 30) 
understood it as asserting or implying the rotatory nfovement 
of the earth in the centre of the Kosmos, and adhered to 
this doctrine as their own. Aristotl^ himself alludes to these 
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contemporaries without naming them, and adopts their in-r 
terpretation of the passage; but dissents from the doctrine, 
and proceeds to impugn it by arguments. Cicero mentions 
(Academic. II. 39) that there were persons who believed 
Plato to have indicated the same doctrine obscurely, in his 
Timaous: this passage must undoubtedly be meant. Plu¬ 
tarch devotes a critical chapter to the enquiry, what was 
Plato’s real doctrine as to the cosmical function of the earth 
—its movement or rest (Question. Platonic. fflL 3, p. 1006). 

There exists .a treatise, in Doric dialect, entitled Tifialay 
Tw Ao/cpo) Tlepl Koa/Jbco koX <f)vcri,o<;, —which is usually 

published along with the works of Plato. This treatise was 
supposed in ancient times to be* a genuine production of the 
Lokrian Timaeus, whom Plato introduces as his spokesman 
in the dialogue so called. As such, it was considered to be 
of much authority in settling questions of interpretation as 
to the Platonic Timaeus. But modem critics hold, I believe 
unanimously, that it is the work of some later Pythagorean 
or Platonist, pxcerpted or copied from the Platonic Timams. 
.This treatise represents Ihe earth as being in the centre 
and at rest. But its language, besides being dark and meta¬ 
phorical, departs widely from the phraseology of tlie Platonic 
Timmus: especially in this—that it makes no mention of 
the cosmical axis, nor di the, word tXkopLevTjp or elXovfxivi^v, 

Alexander of Aphrodisias (as w;e learn from Simplikius ad 
Aristot. De Coelo, fol. 126) followed the construction of Plato 
given by Aristotle. It was improbable (he said) that Ari¬ 
stotle could be ignorant either what the word signified, or 
what was Plato’s purpose ” (aWa rm ^ ApiaroreXei, <j>7jtrlvf 
ovTOD XeyovTt tXX e cr 6 a ovk evXoyov dvriXeyeiv * co ? dXrj- 

yap oihe to arfpbatvopievov €Iko<; dyvoetv 

avroVi ovT€ ’fov IIXaTCDZ^o? (tkottov. This passage is not given 
in the Scholia of Brandis). Alexander therefore coi^straed 
tXXopAvT)v as meaning or implying rotatory movement, 
though in so doing he® perverted (so Simplikius says) the 
tme meaning to make it consonant with his own suppo¬ 
sitions. 
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Proklus maintains that Aristotle has interpreted the pas¬ 
sage eri^oneously; — that tXXoiJbevijv is equivalent to acpty- 
^ofiivrjv or ^vvexoiimnjv —and that Plato intends by it to 
affirm the earth as at rest in the centre of the Kosmos (ad 
TimsBum, Book iv., p. 681 ed. Schneider). Simplikius himself 
is greatly perplexed, and scarcely ventures to give a positive 
opinion of his own. On the whole, he inclines to believe 
that lXKofiev7}v might possibly be understood, by superficial 
readers, so as t^? signify rotation, though such is not its 
proper and natural sense: that some Platonists did so mis¬ 
understand it: and that Aristotle accepted their sense for 
the sake of the argument, without intending himself to coun¬ 
tenance it (ad Aristot. lle.Coelo, p. 126). 

Both Proklus and Simplikius, we must recollect, believed 
in the genuineness of the Doric treatise ascribed to Tiinaeus 
Locrus. Keasoning upon this basis, they of course saw, that 
if Aristotle had correctly interpreted Plato, Plato himself 
myst have interpreted incorrectly the doctrine of Timaeus. 
They had to ascribe wrong construction either t<» Plato or to 
Aristotle: and they could not bear fb ascribe it to Plato. 

Alkitious, in his Eisagoge (c. 15) gives the same interpre¬ 
tation as Proklus. But it is remarkable that in his para¬ 
phrase of the Platonic words, he calls the earth ij/xepa? 4>v\a^ 
KoX vvKTOf;: omitting the significjint ejlitliet Br}fiwvpy6<;. 

In regard to modern coiyments upon the same disputed 
point, I need only mention (besides those of M. Cousin, in 
the notes .upon his translation of the ‘ Timseus,’ and of Martin 
in his ‘ Etudes sur le Timee ’) the elaborate discussion which 
it has received in the two recent Dissertations ‘ Ueber die 
kosmischen Systeme der Griechen,’ by Gruppe and Boeckh. 
Gruppe has endeavoured, upon the evidence of this passage, 
supported by other collateral proofs, to show lhat Plato, 
towards the close of his life, arrived at a belief, "first, in the 
►rotation of the earth round its own axis^ next, at the double 
movement of the earth, both rotation 'and translation) jound 
the sun as a centre (that is, the heliocentric or Oopernican 
system) ; that Plato was the first to nyike this discovery, but 
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that he was compelled to announce it in terms intentionally 
equivocal and obscure, for fear of offending the religious 
sentiments of his contemporaries Die kosmischen Systeme 
der Griechen,’ by 0. F. Gruppe, Berlin, 1851), To this dis¬ 
sertation M. Boe(?kh—the oldest as well as the ablest of all 
living philologists—has composed an elaborate reply, with 
his usual fulness of illustrative matter and sobriety of infer¬ 
ence. Opinions previously delivered by him (in his early 
treatises on the Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy) 
had been called in question by Gruppe: he has now re¬ 
asserted them and defended them at length, maintaining 
that Plato always held the earth to be stationary and the 
sidereal sphere rotatory; and answering or extenuating the 
arguments which point to an opposite conclusion (‘ Unter- 
suchungen liber das kosmische System des Platon,’ by August 
Boeckh, Berlin, 1852). 

Gruppe has failed in Ids purpose of proving that Plato 
adopted either of the two above-mentioned doctrines—either 
the rotation,, of the earth round its own axis, or the trans¬ 
lation of the earth round the sun as a centre. On both 
these points I concur with Boeckh in the negative view. 
But though I go along with his reply as to its negative 
results, I cannot think it satisfactory in its positive aspect 
as an exposition of the doctrine proolaimed in the Platonic 
Timmus: nor can I admit that^ the main argument of M. 
Boeckh’s treatise is sufficient to support the inference which 
ho rests upon it. Moreover, he appears to me to set aside or 
explain away too lightly the authority of Aristotle. I agree 
with Alexander of Aphrodisias and with Gruppe who follows 
him, in pronouncing Aristotle to be a good witness, when 
he declares what were the doctrines proclaimed in the Pla¬ 
tonic Tim Jus; though I think that Gruppe has not accu¬ 
rately interpreted either Timmus or Aristotle. 

The capital argument of Boeckh is as follows: ‘‘ The Pla¬ 
tonic, Timaeus affirms, m express and unequivocal terms, the 
rotation of the outer celestial sphere (the sidereal sphere or 
^planes) in twenty-foiy hours, as bringing about and deter- 
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mining the succession of day and night. Whoever believes 
this cannot at the same time believe that the earth revolves 
round its own axis in twenty-four hours,, and that the suc¬ 
cession of day and niglit is determined thereby. The one 
of these two affirmations excludes the other; and, as the first 
of tlie two is proclaimed, beyond all possibility of doubt, in 
the Platonic Timseus, so we may be sure that the second 
of the two cannot be proclaimed in that same discourse. If 
any passage therein seems to countenance it, we must look 
for some other mode of interpreting tlie passage.” 

This is the main argument of M. Boeckh, and also of 
Messrs. Cousin and Martin. The latter protests against the 
idea of imputing to* Plato un melange monstrueux de 
deux systemes incorapatibles ” Etudes siir le Tim6e,’ vol. ii. 

p. 86-88). 

As applied to any person educated in the modern astro¬ 
nomy, the argument is irresistible. But is it equally irre¬ 
sistible when applied to Plato and to Plato’s time ? I think 
not. Hie incomjiatibility which appears so glaring at pre¬ 
sent, did not suggest itself to him*or to his contemporaries. 
To prove this we have only to look at the reasoning of 
Aristotle, who (in the treatise De Coelo, ii. 13-14, p. 293. 
b. 30, 296. a. 25) notices and controverjs the doctrine of the 
rotation of the earth,.with express rcfterence to the followers 
of the Platonic TimaBUS, t^nd who (if we follow the view of 
Martin) imputes this doctrine with wilful falsehood to Plato, 
for the purpose of contemptuously refuting it, “pour se 
donner le plaisir de la refuter avec dedain.” Granting the 
view of M. Boeckh (still more that of Martin) to be correct, 
we should find Aristotle arguing thus:—“ Plato affirms the 
diurnal rotation of the earth round the centre of the cosmical 
axis. This is both incredible, and incompatible with his 
own distinct affirmation that the sidereal sphere revolves in 
twenty-four hours. It is a glaring inconsistency that the 
same author should affirm both the one and the* ^other.” 
Such would have been Aristotle’s reasoning, on the hypo¬ 
thesis which I am considering; b^t when we turn to his 
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treatise we find that he does not employ this argument at 
all. He contests the alleged^ rotation of the earth upon 
totally. different arguments —<*hiefly on the ground that 
rotatory motion is not natural to the earth, that the kind 
of motion natural to the earth is rectilineal, towards the 
centre; and he adds various corollaries flowing from this 
doctrine which I shall not now consider. At the close of his 
refutation, he states in general terms that the celestial ap¬ 
pearances, as observed by scientific men, coincided with his 
doctrine. 

Hence we may plainly see that Aristotle probably did 
not see the incompatibility, supposed to be so glaring, upon 
which M. Boeckh's argument is founded. To say the least, 
even if he saw it, he did not consider it as glaring and 
decisive. He would have put it in the foreground of his 
refutation, if he had detected the gross contradiction upon 
which M. Boeckh insists. But Aristotle does not stand 
alone in tliis dulness of vision. Among the various (!om- 
mentators, ancient and modern, who follow him, discussing 
the question now before us, not one takes notice of M. 
Boeckh’s argument. He himself certifies to us this fact, 
claiming the argument as his own, and expressing hfs asto¬ 
nishment that all the previous critics had passed it over, 
though employing oth^r reasons much weaker to prove the 
same point. We read in M. Boeckh*s second ‘ Commentatio 
de Platonico Systemate Ccelestium Globorum et de Vera 
Indole Astronomiae Philolaicae,' Heidelberg, 1810, p. 9, the 
following words:— 

"Non moveri tellurem, Proclus et Simplicius ostendunt 
ex Phmdone. Parum firmum tamen argumentum est ex 
Phmdone ductum ad interpretandum Timaei locum: nec 
melius alterum, quod Locrus Timacus, quern Plato sequi 
putabatur, tOTam stare afiirmat: quia, ut nuper explicuimus, 
non Plato ex Locro, s®d personatus Locrus ex Platone, sua 
compilavit. At omnium firmissimurn et certissimum argu¬ 
mentum ex ipso nostro dialogo sumptura, adhuc, quod jure 
mirere, nemo reperii, hjtenim, quum, paulo supra, orbem 
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stellarum fixarum, quern Graeci qm\avr\ appellant, dextrorsum 
fern quotidiano motu Plato statuebat,* non poterat ullum 
terr 80 motum admittere; qttia, qui liuthc admitiit, iUum non 
toUere non fotesV* (This passage appears again cited by 
M. Boeckh himself in his more recent dissertation ‘Unter- 
suchungen liber das kosmische System des Platon/ p. 11). The 
writers named (p. 7) as having discussed the question, omit¬ 
ting or disregarding this most cogent argument, are names 
extending from Aristotle down to Euhnken and Ideler. 

It is honourable to the penetration of M. Boeckh that he 
should have pointed out, what so many previous critics had 
overlooked, that thes,e two opinions are scientifically incom¬ 
patible. He wonders, and there may be good ground for 
wondering, how it happened that none of these previous 
writers were aware of the incomplatibility. But the fact 
that it did not occur to them, is not the less certain, and 
is of the greatest moment in reference to the question now 
under debate; for we are not now inquiring what is or is not * 
scientifically true or consistent, biit what wert? the opinions 
of Plato. M. Boeckh has called our attention to the fact, 
that these two opinions are incompatible; but can we safely 
assume that Plato must have perctj^ved such incompati¬ 
bility between them ? Surely not. The Pythagoreans of his 
day did not perceive it; their cesmical system included both 
the revolution of the earth*and the revolution of the sidereal 
sphere round the central fire, ten revolving bodies in all 
(AristoteL Metaphysic, i. 35, p. 96 a. 10. Be Coelo, ii. 13, 
p. 293 b. 21). They were not aware that the revolutions 
of the one annulled those of the other as to effect, and that 
their system must involve the two contradictory articles, or 
“ melange monstrueux,” of which Martin speaks so disdain¬ 
fully. Nay, more, their opponent, Aristotle, while producing 
other arguments against them, never points out the contra¬ 
diction. Since it did not occur to them, we can .have no 
greater difficulty in believing that* neither did it cxjcur to 
Plato. Indeed, the wonder would rather be if Plato had 
seen an astronomical incompatibility which escaped the 
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notice both of Aristotle and of many subsequent writers 
who wrote at a tinie when astronomical theories had Ceen 
developed and compared with greater fulness. Even Ideler, 
a good astronomer as well as a good scholar, though he 
must surely have known that Plato asserted the rotation 
of the sidereal sphere (for no man can read the ‘ Timseus ’ 
without knowing it), ascribed to him also the other doctrine 
inconsistent with it, not noticing such inconsistency until 
M. Boeckh pointed it out. 

It appears to me, therefore, that M. Boeckh has not satis¬ 
factorily made good his point—“ Plato cannot have believed 
in the diurnal rotation of the earth, because he unquestion¬ 
ably believed in the rotation of the sidereal sphere as 
causing the succession of night and day.” For, though the 
two doctrines really are incompatible, yet the critics ante¬ 
cedent to M. Boeekh took no notice of such incompatibility. 
We cannot presume that Plato saw what Aristotle and other 
authors, many»even writing under a more highly developed 
astronomy, dfd not see. We ought rather, I think, to pre¬ 
sume the contrary, unless Plato’s words distinctly attest that 
he did see farther than his successors. 

t 

Now let us examine what Plato’s words do attest:— yijv Be 
rpo<j>ov fikv r^fieripav *'€p<Xopbevr]v (al. el\op,evf}Vf IXXopievrjv) 
Be irepl rou Bia iravro^; TToKov^TeTapuevov ^vkaKa /cal BfjfjLiovpyou 
vv/enro^ re Kal r)/jL€pa<; ep^r^yjavii^craro*, irpcoTTjv /cal irpea^vrarT^v 
6e<aVi oaoL ivro'i ovpdvov yeyovacn, 

I explain these words as follows:— 

In the passage immediately preceding, Plato had described 
the uniform and unchanging rotation of the outer sidereal 
sphere, or Circle of The Same, and the erratic movements 
"■of the sun, moon, and planets, in the interior Circles of the 
Diverse. He now explains the situation and functions of 
the earth. Being the first and most vendable of the intra- 
kosmic (Jeities, the earfh has the most important place in the 
interior of the kosmos—the centre. It is packed, fastened, 
or rolled, close round the axis which traverses the entire 
kosmos; and its function is to watch over and bring about 
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the succession of night and day. Plato conceives the Jcosmic 
axis itself as a solid cylinder revolving or turning round, and 
causing iher^ the revolutim of the circumference or the 
sidereal sphere. The outer circumference of the kosmos not 
only revolves round its axis, but obeys a rotatory impulse 
emanating from its axis, like the spinning of a teetotum or 
the turning of a spindle. Plato in the Republic illustrates 
the cosmical axis l&y comparison with a spindle turned by 
Necessity, and describes it as causing by its own rotation 
the rotation of all the heavenly bodies (Republ. x. p. 616, 
c. 617 A). €K Be rS)v aKpwv rerafievov aTpa/crov, 

Si* ov 7rdaa<i eTTHTTpeifyecrdai Ta,<; TrepL(j>opa<i .... KVKXelaOai 
Se Sr) arpeipopuevov tov drpafcrov dkov puev Tr)v ainrjv <j>opdv 
.... a-Tpe(f)eadaL Se avrov ev roh *AvdyKr}<; yovatriv.* 

Now the function which Plato ascribes to the earth in the 
passage of the Timams before us is very fnalogous to that 
which in the Republic he ascribes to Necessity—the active 
guardianship of tlie axis of the kosmos and the maintenance 
of its regular rotation. With a view to the exercise of this 
function, the earth is planted in the centre of the axis, the 

* Proklds in his Commentary on the Platonic Timmus (p. 682, 
Schn.) notes this passage of the Bepuhlic the proper comparison 
from which to interpret how Plato conceived the oosmical axis. 
In many points ho explains this col^rectly; but ho omits to remark 
that the axis is expressly desc’ribed as revolving, and as causing the 
revolution of the peripheral substance:— 

- Toi/ Se uiova pCav OeoTTjta avmyuyybv pev tu)V Kevrpiov tov 

Travros, Se tov oXov Koerpov, KLvrjTiKhv Se twv OeioiV 

TrepL<j>opibv, irepl 17 \opela twv oA.(ov, trepi at avaKVKXyarei^, 
dvexovo’av tov oXov ovpavov, yv /cat ’'ATXavra Sia toOto TrpoareLpi^Kaaiv, 
0)5 ttTpcTTTOV Kai uTpvTov evepyeiov expvaav. Kal pevrot Kat to TCTapevov 
evSeiKVvrai TLTIJVLOV elvat ttjv pCav TavTi/jv SvvapLv, r^v 
TLK^v rijs dvaKVK V? (r€ 0>5 TWV sx tov. ^ 

Here Proklus recognizes the efficacy of the axis in producing 
and maintaining the revolution of the Kosmos, but he,does not 
remark that it initiates *this movement by revolving itself. The 
Ocor^s, which Proklus ascribes to the axis, is invested in the earth 
uacked round it, bv the Platonic Tim(Bu%. 
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very Boot of the kosmic soul (Plato, Timseus, p. 34 B). It is 
even packed close round the axis,” in order to make sure 
that the axis shall not be displaced from its jyoper situation 
and direction. The earth is . thus not merely active and 
influential, but is really the chief regulator of the march of 
the kosmos, being the immediate neighbour and auxiliary 
of the kosmic soul. Such a function is worthy of “.the first 
and eldest of intra-kosmic deities,” as Plato calls the earth. 
With perfect propriety he may say that the earth, in the 
exercise of such a function, “ is guardian and artificer of day 
and night.” This is noway inconsistent with that which he 
says in anoSier passage, that the revolutions of the outer 
sidereal sphere determine day and night. For these revo¬ 
lutions of the outer sidereal sphere depend upon the revolu¬ 
tions of the axis, which latter is kept in uniform position 
and movement by the earth grasping it round its centre and 
revolving with it. The earth does not determine days and 
nights by means of its own rotations, but by its continued 
influence uppn the rotations of the kosmic axis, and (through 
this latter) upon those of the outer sidereal sphere. 

It is important to attend to the circumstance last men¬ 
tioned, and to understand in what sense Plato admitted a 
rotatory movement of the earth. In my judgment, the con¬ 
ception respecting the earthy and its functions, as developed 
in the Platonic Timmus, has nof been considered with all 
its points taken together. One point among several, and 
that too the least important point, has been discussed as if 
it were the whole, because it falls in with the discussions 
of subsequent astronomy. Thus Plato admits the rotation of 
the earth, but he does not admit it as producing any efiFects, 
^r as the primary function of the earth: it, is only an in¬ 
direct consequence of the position which the earth occupies in 
the discharge of its primary function—of keeping the cosmical 
axis steady, and maintaining the uniformity of its rotations. 
If the c'osmical axis is Ho revolve, the earth, being closely 
packed and fastened round it, must revolve along with it. 
If the earth stood still, „and resisted all rotation of its own. 
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it would at the same time arrest the rotations of the cosmical 
axis, and of course those of the entire kosmos besides. 

The above ^ the interpretation which I propose of the 
passage in the Platonic Timapus, and which I shall show to 
coincide with Aristotle’s comment upon it. Messrs. Boeckh 
and Martin interpret differently. They do not advert to the 
sense in. which Plato conceives the axis of the kosmos—not 
as an imaginary line, but as a solid revolving cylinder; and 
moreover they understand the function assigned by the 
Platonic Timaeus to the earth in a way which I cannot 
admit. They suppose that the function assigned to the earth 
is not to keep up and regularize, but to withstand and 
countervail, the rotation of the kosmos. M. Boeckh com¬ 
ments upon Gruppe, who had said (after Ideler) that when 
the earth is called ,<j>vKaKa, Kal Sij/jLiovpyov vvkt 6 <s koX 
'qfjbepa^y Plato must have meant to designate some active 
function ascribed to it, and not any function merely passive 
or negative. I agree with Gi'uppe in this remark, and I 
have endeavoured to point out what this activ^e function of 
the earth is, in the Platonic theory.* But M. Boeckh (IJnter- 
suchungcn, &c., p. 69-70) controverts Gruppe’s remark, ob¬ 
serving, fif-st, that it is enough if the earth is in any way 
necessary to the production of the gfven effect; secondly, 
that if active force be required, the* earth (in the Platonic 
theory) does exercise such, by its purely passive resistance, 
which is in itself an energetic putting forth of power. 

M. Boeckh’s words are:—Es kommt nur darauf an, dass er 
ein Werk, eine Wirkung, hervorbringt oder zu einer Wirkung 
beitragt, die ohne ihn nicht ware: dann ist er durch seine 
Wirksamkeit ein Werkmeister der Sache, sei es auch ohne 
active Thatigkeit, durch bloss passiven Widerstand, der auch 
eine machtige Kraftausserung ist. Die'Erde ist Werk- 
meisterin der Nacht und des Tages, wie Martin (b. ii. p. 88) 
sehr treffend^gt, ‘par son energiquo existence, c’est a dire, 
par son immobilite meme:’ denn-sie setzt der tMichen 
Bewegung des Himmels bestandig eine gleiche I&aft in 
entgegengesetzter Richtung entgegen. So nmss nach dem 
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Zusaiiiiuenkaiige ausgelegt werden: so meint es Platon klar 
iind ohne Verliullungen: denn wenige Zeilen vorher hat er 
gesagt, Nacht und Tag, das heisst, ein Stemt^ oder Zeittag, 
sei ein Umlauf des Xreises .des Selbigen — das isi, eine 
tdgliche ZJmhreisuTig des Himmels von Osten nach Weste^i, 
wodureh also die Erde in Stillstand vevseizt isi: und diese 
tagliche Bewegung des Hiuimels hat er im vorhergehenden 
immer und immer gelehrt.”. . . . “ Indem Platon die Erde 
nennt eiXofjLeinjv, nicht Trepl tov eavrrjf; ttoKov, sondem rrepl 
TOP Bid •jrapTo*; irokov rerapuepow, setzt er also die tagliche 
Bewegung des Himmles voraus” (p. 70-71).* 

I not only admit but put it in front of my own case, that 
Plato in the TimsBUS assumes the diurnal movement of the 
celestial sphere; but I contend that he also assumes the 
diurnal rotation of the earth. M. Boeckh founds his con¬ 
trary interpretation upon the unquestionable truth that these 
two assumptions are inconsistent; and upon the inference 
that because the two cannot stand together in fact, there¬ 
fore they capnot have stood together in the mind of Plato. 

* “We are only required to show, that the Earth produces a 
work or an effect,—or contributes to an effect which wolJd not exist 
without such help: the Earth is then, through such operation, an 
Artificer of what is produced, even without any positive activity, 
hy its simply passive rcsistancej which indeed is in itself a powerful 
exercise of force. The Earth is Artificer of night and day, according 
to the striking expression of Martin, ‘ par son ^nergique existence, 
c’est-a-dire, par son immobilit<5 meme:’ for the Earth ojiposes, to 
the diurnal movement of the Heavens, a constant and equal force 
in the opposite direction. This explanation 7nust be the true one 
required by the context: this is Plato’s meaning, plainly and with¬ 
out disguise: for he has said, a few lines before, that Night and 
Day (that is, a sidereal day, or day of time) is a diurnal revolution 
of the Heaven from East to West, whereby accordingly the Earth 
is assumed as at rest: And this diurnal movement of the Heaven 
he 1ms taught over and* over again in the preced^g part of his 
discourse.”—“ Since therefore Plato calls the Earth ciXo/acn/v, not 
Trepl rov eavrys ttSXov, but Trepl top Blo. wavros ttoAov rerap^oVy he 
implies thereby the diurnaj movement of the Heaven.” 
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In that inference I have already stated that I cannot 
acquiesce. 

But while M. Boeckh takes so much pains to vindicate 
Plato from one contradiction, he unconsciously involves Plato 
in another contradiction, for which, in my judgment, there 
is no foundation whatever. M. Boeckh afiirms that the 
function of the earth (in the Platonic Timaeus) is to put forth 
a great force of passive resistance—‘^to oppose constantly, 
against the diurnal movement of the heavens, an equal force 
in an opposite direction.” Is it not plain, upon this suppo¬ 
sition, that the kosmos would come to a standstill, and that 
its rotation would cease altogetlier ? As the earth is packed 
close or fastened round the cosmical axis, so, if the axis 
endeavours to revolve with a given force, and the earth 
resists with equal force, tlie effect will be that the two forces 
will destroy one another, and that neither the earth nor the 
axis will move at all. There would be the same milbfying 
antagonism as if,—reverting to the analogous case of the 
spindle and the verticilli (already alluded to) jin the tenth 
book of the llepublic,—as if, while Ananke turned the 
spindle with a given I'orce in one direction, Klotho (instead 
of lending*assistanc(}) were to apply her hand to the outer¬ 
most verticillus with equal force of resijtai.ce in the opposite 
direction (see ReipubL x. p. 017 D).* It is plain that the 
spindle would never turn at all. 

Here, then, is a grave contradiction attaching to the 
view of Boeckh and Martin as to the function of the earth. 
They have not, in iny judgment, sufficiently investigated the 
manner in which Plato represents to himself the cosmical axis: 
nor have they i'ully appreciated what is affirmed or implied 
in the debated word eiKofiepov — elXov/jbevov—lWofievov. That 
word has been explained partly by Ruhnken in his notes on 
Timaei Lexicon, but still more by Buttmann in his Lexilogus, 
so accurately and copiously as to Jeave nothing further 
wanting. I accept fully the explanation given by B&ttmann, 
and have followed it throughout tliis article. After going 
over many other examples, Buttma^jn comes to consider this 
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passage of the Platonic Timseus; and he explains the word 
€v\of£eif7}v, or iXXofievrjVf as meaning — sich dtangen oder 
gedrdngi werden um die Axe: d. h. von alien Seiten her an 
die Axe. Auch lasse man sich das Praesens nicht irren: die 
Krafte, welche den Weltbau machen und zusammenhalten, 
sind als fortdauemd thatig gedacht. Die Erde drang sich 
(nnunterbrochen) an den Pol, macht^ hildet eine Kugel um ihn. 
Welcher Gebrauch vollig entspricht dem, wonach dasselbe 
Verbum ein einwickeln, dnhullen, bedeutet. Auch hier mengt 
sich in der Vorstellung einiges hinzu, was auf ein hiegen, 
winden und mitunter auf ein drehen fulirt: was aber iiherall 
nur ein dutch die Sache sdbst hinzutretender Begriff ist,"" 
p. 151. And again, p. 151, he gives the result—that the 
word has only “ die Bedeutung drdngen, hefestigen, nebst den 
davon ausgehenden—die von drehen^ foinden^ aber ihm giinz- 
lichfremd sind und nur aus der Natur der Gegenstdnde in 
einigen Fdllen als N^engedanhen hinzuiretenr • 

In these last words Buttmann has exactly distinguished 
the true, constant, and essential meaning of the word, from 
the casual accessories which become conjoined with it by the 
special circumstances of some peculiar cases. Tlie constant 
and true meaning of the word is, being jpached or fdsiened close 
round, squeezing or grasping around. The idea of rotating or 


* To pac7c itself, or to he packed, round tho axis; that is, upon the 
axis from all sides. We must not bo misled by tho present tense : 
for the forces, which compose and hold together the structm’e of the 
universe, are conceived as continuously in active operation. The 
liSiSxih packs itself, or is packed, on to the axis— makes or forms a hall 
round the axis ; which corresponds fully to that other usage of the 
word, in the sens# of wrapping up or swathing round. Here too 
there is a superadded something blended with the idea, which con¬ 
ducts us to turning, winding, and thus to revolving: but this is every¬ 
where nothing more than an accessory notion, suggested by the 
circumstances of the cas^. The word has only the meaning, io pack, 
to fast ^—^the senses, to wind, to revolve, are altogether foreign to it, 
and can only be superadded as accessory ideas, in certain particular 
instances, by the special nature of the case.” 
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revolvi/ng is quite foreign to this meaning, but may never¬ 
theless become conjoined with it, in certain particular cases, 
by accidental circumstances. 

Let us illustrate this. When I say that a body A is 
elXofjLcvoVy or IWo/juevov (packed or fastened close round, 
squeezing or grasping around), another body B, I affirm 
nothing about revolution or relation. This is an idea foreign 
to the proposition per se, yet capable of being annexed or 
implicated with it under some accidental circumstances. 
Whether in any particular case it be so imfdicated or not 
depends on the question “ What is the nature of the body By 
round which I affirm A to be fastened?’* 1. It may be an 
oak tree or a pillar,'firmly planted and stationary. 2. It 
may be some other body, moving, but moving in a recti¬ 
linear direction. 3. Lastly, it may be a body rotating or 
intended to rotate, like a spindle, a spit, or the rolling 
cylinder of a machine. In tlie first supposition, all motion 
is excluded : in the second, rectilinear motion is implied, but 
rotatory motion is excluded: in the third, rotatory motion 
is implied as a certain adjunct. Th*e body which is fastened 
round another, must share the motion or the rest of that 
other. If fhe body B is a revolving cylinder, and if I affirm 
that A is packed or fastened close roujd it, I introduce the 
idea of rotation; though only as an*accessory and implied 
fact, in addition to that whjch the proposition affirms. The 
body A, being fastened round the cylinder J5, must either 
revolve along with it and round it, or it must arrest the 
rotation of B. If the one revolves, so must the other; 
both must either revolve together, or stand still together. 
This is a new fact, distinct from what is affirmed in the pro¬ 
position, yet implied in it or capable of being inferred from 
it through induction and experience. 

Here we see exactly the position of Plato in negard to the 
rotation of the earth. He does no! affirm it in express terms, 
but he affirms what implies it. For when he says tljat the 
earth is packed or fastened close round the cosmical axis, he 
conveys to us by implication the knowledge of another and 
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distinct fact—that the earth and the cosmical axis must 
either revolve together or remain stationary together—that 
the earth must either revolve along with the axis or arrest 
the revolutions of the axis. It is manifest that Plato does 
not mean the revolutions of the axis of the kosmos to be 
arrested : they are absolutely essential to the scheme of the 
TimsBUs—^they are the grand motive-agency of the kosmos. 
He must, therefore, mean to imply that the earth revolves 
along with and around the cosmical axis. And thus the 
word €lx6/M€vom or IWofjuevoVf according to Buttmann’s doc¬ 
trine, becomes accidentally conjoined, through the specialities 
of this case, with an accessory idea of rotation or revolu¬ 
tion ; though that idea is foreign to its constant and natural 
meaning. 

Now if we turn to Aristotle, we shall find that he under¬ 
stood the word eiKofievov or IXKofievov, and the proposition of 
Plato, exactly in this sense. Here I am compelled to depart 
from Buttmann, who affirms (p. 152), with an expression of 
astonishment, that Aristotle misunderstood the proposition of 
Plato, and interpreted elXofievov or IWo/jbeifov as if it meant 
directly as well as incontestably, rotating or revolving. 
Proklus, in his Commentary on the Timmus, had before 
raised the same controversy with Aristotle— iXXofjbevr)v Bh, 
Tr)v a^tyyojaevTjv BrjXoi Kal avvexo/J'Gvrjv ov yhp <»? ^Apicrro- 
riXr)^ oierat, rrjv Kivovpb&rjv (Procl. p. 681). Let us, there¬ 
fore, examine the passages of Aristotle out of w hich this 
difficulty arises. 

The passages are two, both of them in the second book 
De Goelo; one in cap. 13, the other in cap. 14 (p. 293 b. 30 
296 a. 25). 

1 . #The first stands —Be /cal Ketpuevriv (ttjv yijv) iwl rov 
Kevrpov (pacrlv airrrjv tXXeadat wept rov Bict rravrof; rerapJvov 
TToXoVf Scnrep iv rw TipLaitp yeypairrat. Such is the reading 
of Bekker in the Berlip ed^ion: but he gives various readings 
of two different MSS.—the one having tXXea-Oai /cal KivetaBat 
—the other eiXeiaSai Kal KiveiaOai. 

2 . The second stands, beginning chap. 14—\e 7 ©/aei/ 
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irptarov frorepov (tbe earth) Kivrfcriv rj puevet* /caOd’rrep yap 
€iwopb€v, oi pb€v avr^v twv darpcov Trotovacvj ol 5’ cttI rov 
puecrau devT€<i tkXecrOaL koX /civelaOai <j>aav irepl rbv ttoXov puecrov. 

Now in the first of these two passages, where Aristotle 
simply brings the doctrine to view without any comment, he 
expressly refers to the Timmus, and therefore quotes the 
expression of that 3ialogue#vithout any enlargement. He 
undoubtedly understands the affirmation of Plato—that the 
earth was fastened round the cosinieal axis—as implying that 
it rotated along with tlie rotations of that axis. Aristotle 
thus construes iWeadat, in that particular proposition of the 
Timaeus, as implying rotation. But ho plainly did not con¬ 
strue IWeaOaL as naturally and constantly either denoting or 
^implying rotation. This is proved by his language in the 
second passage, where he reproduces the very same doctrine 
with a view to discuss and confute it, and without special 
reference to the Platonic Timaius. Here we find that he 
is not satisfied to express the doctrine by the single word 
iWecrdai. He subjoins another verb— tXkecrOal ^al KivetcrdaL : 
thus bringing into explicit enunciation the fact of rotatory 
movement, which, while tXXea-Oai stood alone, was only 
known by •implication ancf inference from the circumstances 
of the particular case. If he had Supposed tWeadai by 
itself to signify revolving^ the addiiton of KiveXuQai would 
have been useless, unmeaning, and even impertinent. Ari¬ 
stotle, as Boeckh remarks, is not given to multiply words 
unnecessarily. 

It thus appears, when we examine the passage of Aristotle, 
that he understood iKKecrdai quite in conformity with Butt- 
mann’s explanation. Potatory movement forms no part of 
the meaning of the word; yet it may accidentally^ in a 
particular case, be implied as an adjunct of the meaning, by 
virtue of the special circumstances of that cage. Aristotle 
describes the doctrine as held By soyie persons. He doubt¬ 
less has in view various Platonists «f his time, who’ adopted 
and defended what had been originally advanced by f^lato in 
the Timseus. 
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M. Boeckli, in a discussion of some length (Untersuch. p. 
76-84), maintaiM the opinion that the reading-in the first 
passage of Aristotle is incorrect; that the two words tKKeadm 
Kal Ki,veicr$at ought to stand in the first as they do in the 
second,—as he thinks that they stood in. the copy of Sim- 
plikius: that Aristotle only made refer^ce to Plato with a 
view to the peculiar word IXKemBat* and not to the general 
doctrine of the rotation of the earth: that he comments 
upon this doctrine as held by others, but not by Plato, who 
(according to Boeckh) was known by everyone not to -hold 
it. M. Boeckh gives this only as a conjecture, and I cannot 
regard his arguments in support of it as convincing. But 
even if he had convinced me that '{XkeardaL koX KLvelcrdai 
were the true reading in the first passage, as well as in the. 
second, I should merely say that AristtTtle had not thought 
himself precluded by the reference to the Timseus from 
bringing out into explicit enunciation what the Platonists 
whom he had in view knew to be implied and intended 
by the passage. This indeed is a loose mode of citation, 
w'hich I shall not ascribe to Aristotle without good evi¬ 
dence. In the present case suclf evidence appears to me 
wanting.* 

M. Martin attributes to Aristotle something more than im¬ 
proper citation. He says (lEtudes sur le Timce, vol. ii. p. 87), 
“ Si Aristote citait Topinion de la rotation de la terre comme 
un titre de gloire pour Platon, je dirais—il est probable que 
la verite I’y a force. Mais Aristote, qui admettait Timmobilite 
complete de la terre, attribue a Platon Topinion contraire, 
pour 86 donner le plaisir de la refuter avec dedain” A few 
lines before, M. Martin had said that the arguments whereby 
Aristfiifele combated this opinion ascribed to Plato were “ very 
feeble.” I am at a loss to imagine in which of Aristotle’s 

* ExfiStJtness of citation is not always to be relied on among 
ancient oommentatoTS. Silnplikius cites this very passage of the 
TinmuB with more than one inaccuracy.—(Ad Aristot. De CmlOf 
fol. 125.) 
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phrases M. Martin finds any trace of disdain or contempt, 
either for the doctrine or for those who held it. For my 
part, I find none. The arguments of Aristotle against the 
doctrine, whatever be their probative force, are delivered in* 
that brief, calm, dry manner which is usual with him, without 
a word of sentiment ^or rhetoric, or anything efo) tov Trpdy^ 
fxaro^. Indeed, among all philosophers who have written 
much, I know none who is less open to the reproach of 
mingling personal sentiment with argumentative debate than 
Aristotle. Plato indulges frequently in irony, or sneering, 
or rhetorical invective; Aristotle very rarely. Moreover, 
even apart from the question of contempt, the part which 
M. Martin here assumes Aristotle to be playing, is among 
the strangest anomalies in tlie history of philosophy. Ari¬ 
stotle holds, and is anxious to demonstrate, the doctrine 
of the earth's immobility; he knows (so we are required to 
believe) that Plato not only holds the same doctrine, but has 
expressly affirmed it in the Timaeus: he might have pro¬ 
duced l^lato as an authority in his hivour, and »the passage 
of the Timaeus as an express declaration; yet he prefers to 
pervert, knowingly and dMiberately, the meaning of this 
passage, and to cite Plato as a hostile instead of a friendly 
authority—simply ‘‘ to give himself llie pleasure of con¬ 
temptuously refuting Plato's opiqion! * But this is not all. 
M. Martin tells us that the, arguments which Aristotle pro¬ 
duces against the doctrine are, after all, very feeble. But he 
farther tells us that there was one argument which might 
have been produced, and which, if Aristotle had produced 
it, would have convicted Plato of “ an enormous contradic¬ 
tion ” (p. 88) in affirming that the earth revolved round, the 
cosmical axis. Aristotle might have said to Plato—‘'^You 
have affirmed, and you assume perpetually throughout the 
Timteus, the diurnal revolution of the outer sidereal sphere; 
you now assert the diurnal revolution* of the earth at the 
centre. Here is an enormous contradiction; the two, can¬ 
not stand together.”—Yet Aristotle, having this triumphant 
argument in his hands, says not a word about it, but contents 
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Mffiself with various other arguments wliich M. Martin pro* 
noimces to be very feeble. 

Perhaps M. Martin might say~“ The contradiction exists; 
*but Aristotle was not sharpsighted enough to perceive it; 
otherwise he would have advanced it.” I am quite of this 
opinion. If Aristotle had perceived the contradiction, he 
w’^ould have brought it forward as the strongest point in his 
controversy. His silence is to me a proof that he did not 
perceive it. But this is a part of my case against M. Martin. 
I believe that Plato admitted both the two contradictory 
doctrines without perceiving the contradiction; and it is 
a* strong presumption in favour of this view that Aristotle 
equally failed to perceive it—thougji in a case where, ac¬ 
cording to M. Martin, he did not scruple to resort to dishonest 

artifice. 

* 

It appears to me that the difficulties and anomalies, in 
which we are involved from supposing that Aristotle either 
misunderstood or perverted the meaning of Plato, are far 
graver than«- those which would arise from admitting that 
Plato advanced a complicated theory involving two contra¬ 
dictory propositions, in the same dialogue, without perceiving 
the contradiction; more especially when the like failure of 
perception is indisputably ascribable to Aristotle, upon every 
view of the case. , 

M. Cousin maintains the samp interpretation of the Pla¬ 
tonic passage as Boeckh and Martin, and defends it by a note 
on his translation of the Timajus (p. 339). The five argu¬ 
ments which he produces are considered both by himself and 
by Martin to be unanswerable. As he puts them with great 
neatness and terseness, I here bestow upon them a separate 
examination. 

1. Platon a toujours ete considere dans Tantiquit^ comme 
partisan der Fimmobilite absolue de la terre.” M. Cousin 
had before said, ^‘Aristote se fonde sur ce passage pour 
4tablir que Platon a fait tourner la terre sur elle-meme: 
mais Aristote est, dans Fantiquite, le seul qui soutienne cette 
opinion.” , 
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My reply is, that Aristotle is himself a portion and 
member of antiquity, and that the various Platonists, whom 
he undertakes to refute, are portions of it also. If M. Cousin 
appeals to the authority of antiquity, it must be to antiquity, 
not merely minus Aristotle and these contemporary Platonists, 
but ag(iinsi them. Now these are juift the witnesses who had 
the best means of knowledge. Besides which, Aristotle him¬ 
self, adopting and anxious to demonstrate the immobility 

• of the earth, had every motive to cite Plato as a supporter 
if Plato was such, and every motive to avoid citing Plato afi 
an opponent, unless the truth of the case compelled him tc 
do so. I must here add, that M. Cousin represents Aristotle 
as ascribing to Plato file doctrine that “la terre tourne sui 
elle-ineme.” This is not strictly exact. Aristotle under 
stands the Platonic Timfeus as saying “ That the earth h 
packed and moved round the axis of the kosmos ”—a different 
proposition. 

2. “ Dans plusieurs endroits de ses ouvra^es ou Platon 
parle de I’equilibre de la terre, il ne dit pas u]^ mot de sa 
rotation.” 

I know of only one such passage—Phaedon, p. 108—where 
undoubtedly Plato docs not speak of the rotation of the earth; 
but neither does he speak of the rotation of the sidereal 
sphere and of the kosmos, nor of thfe axis of the kosmos. 
It is the figure and properties of the earth, considered in 
reference to mankind who inhabit it, that Plato sketches in 
the Phmdon ; he takes little notice of its cosmical relations, 
and gives no general theory about the kosmos. M. Cousin 
has not adverted to the tenth Book of the Eepublic, 
where Plato does propound a cosmical theory, expressly 
symbolising the axis of the kosmos with its rotatory 
functions. • 

3. “ Si la terre suit le mouvement de Vaxe du monde, le 

• mouvement de la huitieme sphere, qui est Le M6me, devient 
nul par rapport a elle, et les 4toiles fixes, qui appartfennent 
a elle, demeurent en apparence dans une immobilite 
absolue: ce qui est contraire a Hexj^erienee et au sens 

• s 2 
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commuriy et a I’opinion de Platon, exprimee dans ce meme 
passage.” 

This third argument of M. Cousin is the same as that 
which I have already examined in remarking upon M. Boeckh. 
The diurnal rotation of the earth cannot stand in the same 
astronomical system with the diurnal rotation of the sidereal 
sphere. Incontestably true (I have already said) as a point 
of science. But the question here is, not what opinions 
are scientifically consistent, but wliat opinions were held by 
Plato, and whether he detected the inconsistency between 
the two. I have shown grounds for believing that he did 
not, and not he alone, but many others along with him, 
Aristotle among the number. How, indeed, can this be denied, 
when we find M. Boeckh announcing that he is the first 
among all the critics on the Timseus, who has brought for¬ 
ward the inconsistency as a special ground for determining 
what Plato's opinion was—^that no other critic before him 
had noticed it ? 

The first words of this argument deserve particular atten¬ 
tion, “ Si la terre suit le mouvement de Taxe du monde.” 
Here wo have an exact recital of the doctrine proclaimed 
by the Platonic Timaeus, and ascribed to him by Aristotle 
(quite different from the doctrine “ que la terre tourne sup 
elle-meme/'). M. Cohsin here speaks very distinctly about 
the cosmical axis, and about its movement; thus implying 
that Plato conceived it as a solid revolving cylinder. This, 
in my judgment, is the most essential point for clearing up 
the Question in debate. The cosmical axis being of this 
character, when Plato affirms that the earth is ^packed or 
fastened round it (se route —Cousin: se serre et s^enroule —- 
Martin : drdngt sichy macM erne Kugd vm ihn —Bufctmann), 
I maintain that, in the plainest construction the word, the 
earth does and must follow the movement of the axis, or else 
arrest the movement, of the axis. The word elkofiimjv or 
iXKofJkfivr)v has no distiiHit meaning at all, if it does not mean 
this. The very synonyms (acptyyofievrjVy 7r6pLB€Bepuiv7)Py &c.), 
which the commentator^ produce to prove that Plato describes 
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the earth as at rest, do really prove that he describes it 
as rotating round and with the cosmical axis. We ought 
not to be driven from thi.^? plain meaning of the word, by 
the assurance of M. Cousin and others that Plato cannot have 
meant so, because it would involve him in an astronomical 
inconsistency. 

4. ‘‘Les divers mouvemens des huit spheres expliquent 
^ toutes les apparences celestes; il n*y a done aucune raison 
pour donner un mouvement a la terre.” 

The terms of this fourth argument, if literally construed, 
w^ould imply that Plato had devised a complete and satis¬ 
factory astronomical theory. 1 pass over this point, and 
construe them as M. Cousin probably intended: his argu¬ 
ment will then stand thu^—“ Tlie movement of the earth 
does not add anything to Plato’s power of explaining astro- 
nomicial appearances ; therefore Plato had no motive to 
suggest a movement of the earth.” 

I have already specified the sense in which, I understand 
the Platonic Timmus to affirm, or rather to •imply, the 
rotation of the earth; and that sense is not open to the 
objections raised in M. Cousin’s fourth and fifth arguments. 
The rotation of the earth, as it appears in the Platonic 
Timmus, explains nothing, and is not‘intended to explain 
anything. It is a consequence,.not a cause: it is a conse¬ 
quence arising from the position of the earth, as packed or 
fastened round the centre of the cosmical axis, whereby the 
earth participates, of necessity and as a matter of course, in 
the movements of that axis. The function of the earth, thus 
planted in the centre of the kosmos, is to uphold and regulate 
the revolutions of the cosmical axis; and this function ex¬ 
plains, ill the scheme of the Platonic Timseus, why the axis 
revolves uniformly and constantly without change or dis¬ 
placement. Now upon these revolutions of the cosmical 
axis all the revolutions of the exterior sphere depend. This 
is admitted by M. Cousin himself in 'argument 3. Tliere is 
therefore every reason why Plato should assign such regu¬ 
lating function to the earth, the “ first aqd oldest of intra- 
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kosmic deities.” The movement of the earth (as I before 
observed) is only an incidental consequence of the position 
necessary for the earth to occupy in performing such 
function. 

5. “Enfin Platon assigne un mouvement aux etoiles fixes, 
et deux mouvemens aux planetes; pnisqu’il ne range la 
terre ni avec les unes ni avec les autres, il y a lieu de eroire 
qu’elle ne participe a aucun de leurs mouvemens.” 

In so far as this argument is well-founded, it strengthens 
my case more than that of M. Cousin. The earth does not 
participate in the movements either of the fixed stars or 
of the planets; but it does participate in the revolutions of 
the cosmical axis, upon which these movements depend— 
the movements of the outer sphere, wholly and exclusively 
—-the movements of the planets, to a very great degree, but 
not exclusively. The earth is not ranked either among 
the fixed stars or among the planets; it is a body or deity 
%ui generis, having a special central function of its own, to 
regulate that cosmical axis which impels the whole system. 
The earth has a motion of its own, round and along with 
the cosmical axis to which it is attached; but this motion 
of the earth (I will again repeat, to prevent misapprehension) 
is a fact not important by itself, nor explaining anything. 
The grand and capital fact is the central position and 
regulating function of the earth, whereby all the cosmical 
motions, first those of the axis, next those of the exterior 
kosmdS, are upheld and kept uniform. 

M. Cousin adds, as a sixth argument:— 

“ On pent ajouter a ces raisons que Platon aurait ncces- 
sairement insiste sur le mouvement de la terre, s’il Tavait 
admis; et que ce point etoit trop controversy do ^n temps 
et trop important en lui-meme, pour qu’il ne fit que I’indi- 
quer en se Servant d’une expression equivoque.” 

In the first place, granting Plato to have believed in the 
motien of the earth, can we also assume that he would neces¬ 
sarily have asserted it with distinctness and emphasis, as 
M. Cousin contends ? I think not. Gruppe maintains exactly 
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the contrary; telling us that Plato’s language was intent 
tionally obscure and equivocal—from fear of putting himself 
in open conflict with the pious and orthodox sentiment pre-r 
valent around him. I do not carry this part of the case so 
far as Gruppe, but I admit that it rests upon a foundation of 
reality. When we read (Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Luna', 
p. 923) how the motion of the earth, as afiirmed by Arir 
starchus of Samos (doubtless in a far larger sense than Plato 
ever imagined, including both rotation and translation), was 
afterwards denounced as glaring impiety, we understand the 
atmosphere of religious opinion with which Plato was sur¬ 
rounded. And we also perceive that he might have reasons 
for preferring to indicate an astronomical heresy in terms 
suitable for philosopliical hearers, rather than to proclaim 
it in such emphatic unequivocal words, as might be quoted 
by some future Meletus in case of an indictment before the 
Dikasts. 

We must remember that Plato had been actually present 
at the trial of Sokrates. He had heard the gtress laid by 
the accusers on astronomical hefesies, analogous to those 
of Anaxagoras, which they imputed to Sokrates, and the 
pains takdn by the latter to deny that he held such opinion^ 
(see the Platonic Apology). The iifpression left by such 
a scene on Plato’s mind was not likely to pass away: nor 
can we be surprised that^he preferred to use jjropositions 
which involved and implied, rather than those which directly 
and undisguisedly asserted, the heretical doctrine of the 
earth’s rotation. That his phraseology, however indirect^ 
was perfectly understood by contemporary philosophers, both 
assentient and dissentient, as embodying his belief in the 
doctrine—is attested by the two passages of Aristotle, 

Upon these reasons alone I should dissent from M. Cousin’s 
sixth argument. But I have other reasons besides. He rests 
it upon the two allegations that tha doctrine of tlie earth’s 
motion was the subject of much* controversial debate in 
Plato’s time, and of great importance in itself. iJow the 
first of these two allegations can^ hardly be proved, as to 
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the time of Plato; for Aristotle, when he is maintaining the 
earth’s immobility, does not specify any other opponents 
than the Pythagoreians and the followers of the Platonic 
Timseus. And the second allegation I believe to be un¬ 
founded, speaking with reference to the Platonic Timmus. 
In the cosmical system therein embodied, the rotation of 
the earth round the cosmical axis, though a real part of the 
system, was in itself a fact of no .importance, and deter¬ 
mining no results. The capital fact of the system was the 
position and function of the earth, packed close round the 
centre of the cosmical axis, and regulating the revolutions 
of that axis. Plato had no motive to bring prominently 
forward the circumstance that the earth revolved itself along 
with the cosmical axis, which circumstance was only an inci¬ 
dental accompaniment. 

I have thus examined all the arguments adduced by 
M. Cousin, and have endeavoured to show that they fail in 
establishing his conclusion. There is, however, one point of 
the controversy in which P concur with him more than with 
Boeckh and Martin. This point is the proper conception of 
what Plato means by the cosmical axis. Boeckh and Martin 
seem to assume this upon the analogy of what is n6w spoken 
of as the axis of the e^rth: M. Boeckh (p. 13 ) declares the 
axis of the kosmos to bd a prolongation of that axis. But it 
appears to me (and M. Cousin’s language indicates the same) 
that Plato’s conception was something very different. The 
axis of the earth (what astronomers speak of as such) is an 
knaginary line traversing the centre of the earth; a line 
round which the earth revolves. Now the cosmical axis, as 
Plato conceives it, is a solid material cylinder, which not 
only itself revolves, but causes by this revolution the revo¬ 
lution of the exterior circumference of the kosmos. This 
is a conception entirely different fi*om that vJhich we mean 
when we speak of the .axis of the earth. It is, howeVer, a 
conception symbolically ^ariunciated in the tenth book of the 
Republic, where the spindle of Necessity is said to be com¬ 
posed of adamant, hard i^nd solid material, and to cause by 
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its own rotation the rotation of all the verticiUi packed and 
fastened around it. What is thus enunciated in the He- 
public is implied in the Timmus. For when we read therein 
that the earth is packed or fastened round the cosmical axis, 
how can we understand it to be packed or fastened round an 
imaginary line? I will add that the very same meaning 
is brought out in the translation of Cicero —trajecio axe 
sustinetur” (terra). The axis, round which the earth is 
fastened, and which sustains the earth, ‘must be conceived, 
not as an imaginary line, but as a solid cylinder, itself 
revolving; while the earth, being fastened round it, revolves 
round and along with it. The axis, in the sense of an ima¬ 
ginary line, cannot be found in the conception of Plato. 

Tliose contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle, who all 
agreed in asserting the revolution of the celestial sphere, did 
not all agree in their idea of the force whereby such revolu¬ 
tion was brought about. Some thought that the poles of the 
celestial sphere exercised a determining force: others sym¬ 
bolised the mythical Atlas, as an axis traversii^ the sphere 
from pole to pole and turning it* round. (Aristotel. De 
Motu Animal. 3. p. 699 a. 15-30.) Aristotle himself advo¬ 
cated the tlieory of a primum movens immMle acting upon 
the sphere from without the sphere. Uven in the succeeding 
centuries, when astronomy wa^ mdle developed, Aratus, 
Eratosthenes, and their con^mentators, differed in their way 
of conceiving the cosmical axis. Most of theiU, considered it 
as solid: but of these, some thought it was itationary, with 
the sphere revolving round it, others that it revolved itself:* 
again, among these latter, some believed that the revolutions 
of the axis determined those of the surrounding sphere, 
others, that the revolutions of the sphere caused those of the 
axis within it. Again, there were some physical philoso¬ 
phers who looked at the axis as airy or spiritual— to Sia 
fieaov T?j<i a(l>aLpa<i BLtjfcov Trvevfia. Then there were geo¬ 
meters who conceived it only as ail imaginary liue.^ (See 
the Phflenomena of Aratus 20-25—with the Scholia thereon; 
Achilles Tatius ad Arati Phtciiom* apul Petavium—Urn- 
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nolog. p. 88; also Hipparchus ad Arat. ib. p. 144.) I do not 
go into these dissentient opinions farther than to show, how 
indispensable it is, when we construe the passage in the 
PJ atonic Timajus, irepl tov hth ’iravrm 'iroKov reTafiivoVt to 
enquire in what sense Plato understood the cosmical axis: 
and how unsafe it is to assume at once that he must have 
conceived it as an imaginary line. 

Proklus argues that because the earth is mentioned by 
Plato in the Phsedon as stationary in the centre of the 
heaven, we cannot imagine Plato to affirm its rotation in 
the Timseus. I agree with M. Boeckh in thinking this ar¬ 
gument inconclusive; all the more, because, in the Phajdon, 
not a word is said either about the axis of the kosmos, or 
about the rotation of the kosmos; all that Hokrates pro¬ 
fesses to give is r^v IBeap 7179 kuI roixs tottou ? avTrj^ 
(p. 108 E). No cosmical system or theory is propounded in 
that dialogue. 

When we turn to the Phsedrus, we lind that, in its highly 
poetical description, the rotation of the heaven occupies a 
prominent place. The internal circumference of the heavenly 
sphere, as well as its external circumference or back {v&rov), 
are mentioned; also its periodical rotations, du'fing which 
the Gods are carrie^i round on the back of the heaven, 
and contemplate the ‘eternal Ideas occupying the super¬ 
celestial space (p. 247, 248), or^the plain of truth.* But 
the purpose of this poetical representation appears to be 
metaphysical aiid intellectual, to illustrate the antithesis 
presented by the world of Ideas and Truth on one side, 
against that of sense and appearances on the other. Astro- 
uomically and cosmically considered, no intelligible meaning 
is conveyed. Nor can we even determine whether the 
rotations of the heaven, alluded to in the Phaedrus, are in¬ 
tended to be*diurnal or not; I incline to believe not 

* Wliother ’Eo-na in the Phepdrus, which is said “ to remain alone 
stationary in the house of the Gods,” can ho held to mean the Eai*th, 
is considered by Proklus W be uncertain (p. C81). 
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T^<i irepa^ TrepioZov —p. 248—which can hardly be under¬ 
stood of so short a time as one day). Lastly, nothing is said 
in the Phesdrus about the cosmical axis; and it is upon this 
that the rotations of the earth intimated in the Timaeus 
depend. 

Among the different illustrations, given by Plato in his 
different dialog^ies respecting the terrestrial and celestial 
bodies, I select the tenth book of the Republic as that which 
is most suitable for comparison with the Timmus, because it 
is only therein that wef learn how Plato conceived the axis of 
the kosmos. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen, p. 86) wishes us 
to regard the difference between the view taken in the 
Pha3don, and that in *the Republic, as no way important; he 
affirms that the adamantines pindle in the Republic js alto¬ 
gether mythical or poetical, and that Plato conceives the 
axis as not being material. On this point I dissent from M. 
Boeckh. The mythical illustrations in the tenth book of the 
Republic appear to me quite unsuitable to the theory of an 
imaginary, stationary, and immaterial axis. ’ Here I much 
more agree with Gruppe (p. 15, 26-29), who recognises the 
solid material axis as an essential feature of the cosmical 
theory iif the Republic; and recognises also the marked 
difference between that theory and Vhat we read in the 
Phsedon. Yet, though Gruppe is tfware of this important 
difference between the Republic and the Phmdon, he still 
wishes to illustrate the Timaeus by the latter and not by the 
former. He affirms that the earth in the^Timaeus is con¬ 
ceived as unattached, and freely suspended, the same as in 
the Phsedon; but that in the Timmus it is conceived, besides, 
as revolving on its own axis, which we do not find in the 
Phaedon (p. 28, 29). Here I think Gruppe is mistaken. In 
construing the words of Timaeus, eiXjofikvnjv (IkXopApTjp) irepl 
TOP Bia 7rai/T09 •jroXbp rerapApop, as designating ‘‘the un¬ 
attached earth revolving round its .own axis,” he does vio¬ 
lence not less to the text of Plato than to the expository 
comment of Aristotle. Neither in the one nor the other is 
anything said about an axis of the earth ; in both, the cos- 
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mical axis is expressly designated; and, if Gnippe is riglit 
in his interpretation of we must take Plato as 

affirming, not that the earth is fastened round the cosmical 
axis, but that it revolves, though unattached, around that 
axis, which is a proposition botli difficult to understand, 
and leading to none of those astronomical consequences with 
which Gruppe woi^ld connect it. Again, when Gruppe says 
that €l\ofjL€vr)v Trepl does not mean ^packed or fastened round, 
but that it does mean revolving round, he has both the 
analogies of the word and the other* commentators against 
him. The main proof, if not the only proof, which he 
brings, is that Aristotle so construed it. Upon this point 
I join issue with him. I maintain that Aristotle does not 
understand elXofjbivrjv or tkXo/jbevrjv Trepl as naturally meaning 
revolving round, and that he does understand the phrase as 
meming fastened round. When we find him, in the second 
passage of the treatise De Coelo, not satisfied with the verb 
iXXeaOat alone, but adding to it the second verb Kal k ivel- 
ad a^, we m}^<y be sure that he did not consider iKkecrdai as 
naturally and properly denoting to revolve or move round. 

Agreeing as I do with Gruppe in his view, that the inter¬ 
pretation put by Aristotle is the best evidence whibh we can 
follow in determining the meaning of this passage in the 
Timseus, I contend thatihe authority of Aristotle contradicts 
instead of justifying the conclusion at which he arrives. 
Aristotle understands iXXopbevTjv as meaning packed or fast¬ 
ened round; he» does not understand it as meaning, when 
taken by itself, revolving round. 

TJhe two meanings here indicated are undoubtedly distinct 
and independent. But they are not for that reason contra¬ 
dictory and incompatible. It has been the mistake of critics 
'*to conceive them as thus incompatible; so that if one of the 
two were admitted, the other must be ^'ejected. I have en¬ 
deavoured to show thabthis is not universally true, and that 
there a^e certain circumstances in which the two meanings 
not only may come together, but must come together. Such 
is the case when we revert to Plato’s conception of the 
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cosmical axis as a solid revolving cylinder. That which is 
pa(*ked or fastened around the cylinder must revolve around 
it, and along with it. 

Both M. Boeckh and Gnippe assume the incompatibility 
of the two meanings; and we find the same assumption in 
Plutarch’s criticisms on the Timteus (Plutarch. Qumst. 
Platon, p. lOOG C), where he discusses what Plato means by 
opyava ')^p6vov; and in what sense the earth as well as the 
moon can be reckoned as opyavov xpouov (Timaeus, p. 41 E, 
42 D). Plutarch inquires how it is possible that the earth, 
if stationary and at rest, can be characterised as “ among the 
instruments of timeand he explains it by saying that this 
is true in the same Sense as we call a gnomon or sun-dial 
an instrdment of time, because, though itself never moves, it 
marks the successive movements of the shadow. This expla¬ 
nation might be admissible for the phrase opyavov yjpbvov ; 
but I cannot think that the immobility of the earth can be 
made compatible with the attribute wliich Plato bestows upon 
it of being koX hrjpbiovpyof; vvktoc; re koX 

The difficulty, however, vanislies'when we understand the . 
function ascribed by Plato to the earth as I have endea¬ 
voured to* elucidate it. The earth not only is not at rest, 
but cannot be at rest, precisely becaase it is packed round 
the solid revolving cosmical axis, and must revolve along 
with it. The function of the earth, as the first and oldest of 
intra-kosmic deities, is to uphold and regulate the revolutions 
of this axis, upon which depend the revolutions of the 
sidereal sphere or outer shell of the kosmos. It is by virtue 
of this regulating function (and not by virtue of its rota^on) 
that tlie earth is the guardian and artificer of night and day. 
It is not only “ an instrument of time,” but the most potent 
and commanding among all instruments of time. 

. What has just been stated is, in my belipf„tlje theory of 
the Platonic Tiinmus, signified in thQ words of that dialogue, 
and? embodied in the comment of Aiistotle. The •common- 
tators, subsequent to Aristotle, so far as we know them, 
understood the tlieory in a sense ^different from what Plato 
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mtended. I think we may see how this misconception arose: 
It arose from the j^eat derelopment and elaboration of 
astronomical theory during the two or three generations 
immediately succeeding Plato. Much was added by Eudoxus 
and others, in their theory of concentric spheres: more 
still by others of whom we read in Cicero (Academ. II. 39.) 
‘‘Hicetas Syracusius, ut ait Theophrastus, coelum, solem, 
lunam, stellas, supera denique omnia, stare censet, neque 
prmter terram rem ullam in muiido moveri: qua? cum 
circum axem so summS celeritate convertat et torqueat, 
eadem effici omnia, qua3 si stante terra c(xdum moveretur. 
Atque hoc etiam Platonem in Timsoo dicere quidam arbi- 
trantur, sed paullo obsciirius.” The same doctrine is said to 
have been held by Herakleides of Pontus, the contemjiorary 
of Aristotle, and by others along with him. (Simplikius ad 
Aristot. Physic, p. 64—De Coelo, p. 132—^Plutarch. Plac. 
Phil, III. 13.) The* doctrine of the rotation of the earth 
here appears along with another doctrine—the immobility of 
the sidereal sphere and of the celestial bodies. The two 
. are presented together, as correlative portions of one and 
the same astronomical theory. There are no celestial revo¬ 
lutions, and therefore there is no solid celestial ax«is. More¬ 
over, even Aristarchus- of Samos (who attained to a theory 
substantially the saine^ as the Copernican, with the double 
movement of the earth, rotation round its own axis, and 
translation round the sun as a centre) comes within less than 
a century after Plato’s death. 

Though the quidam alluded to by Cicero looked upon the 
objure sentence in Plato’s Timmus as a dim indication of 
the theory of Hicetas, yet the two agree only in the sup¬ 
position of a rotation of the earth, and differ essentially in 
the pervading cosmical cpnceptions. Hicetas states distinctly 
that W'hich h^s ^heory denies, as well as that which it affirms. 
The negation of the pelestial rotations, is in his theory a 
point of capital and coordinate importance, on whici# he 
contradicts both Plato and Aristotle as well as the apparent 
evidence of sense. I cannot suppose that this theory can 
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have been proclaimed or known to Aristotle when his works 
were composed: for the celestial revolutions are the keystone 
of his system, and he could hardly have abstained from 
combating a doctrine which denied them altogether. In the 
hands of Hicetas (perhaps in those of Herakleides, if we may 
believe what is said about him) astronomy appears treated as 
a science by itself, with a view “ to provide such hypotheses 
as may save the phenomena (aco^eiv ra (jjaLvofieva, Simpl. 
ad Aristot. De Ccolo, p. 498, Schol. Brandis). It becomes 
detached from those religious, ethical, poetical, teleological, 
arithmetical decrees or fancies, in which we see it immersed 
in the Platonic Timmus, and even (though somewhat less) in 
the Aristotelian Treatise De Ccelo. Hence* the meaning of 
Plato, obscurely announced from the beginning, ceased to 
be understood; the solid revolving axis of the Kosmos, 
assumed without being expressly affirmed in his Timeeus, 
dropped out of sight: the doctrine of the rotation of the 
earth was presented in a new point of view, as a substitute 
for the celestial revolutions. But no proper •note was taken 
of this transition. The doctrine of Plato was assumed to be 
the same as that of Hicetas. 

When we read Plutarch’s criticism (Qumst. Plat. p. 1006 C) 
upon the word iKKofievrjv, we see that*he puts to himself the 
question thus—“ Doc^s Plato in the Tignams conceive the earth 
as kept together and stationafy—or as turning round and 
revolving, agreeably, to the'subsequent theory of Aristarchus 
and Seleukus ? ” Here we find that Plutarch conceives the 
alternative thus—Either the earth does not revolve at all, or 
it revolves as Aristarchus understood it. One or other of 
these two positions must have been laid down by Plato in 
the Timmus. So we read in Plutarch. But the fact is, that 
Plato meant neither the one nor the other. The rotation of 
the earth round the solid cosmical axis, which he affirms 
in the Timmus, is a phenomenon utterly diflerent from the 
rotation ofthe earth as a free body vound the imaginary line 
called its own axis, which was the doctrine of Aristardlius. 

When expositors in Plutarch’s day, and since his day, 
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enquired whethi^r or not the Platonic TimaBiis affirmed the 
rotation of the earth, thejf meant to designate the rotation 
of the earth in the sense of Aristarchus, and in the sense 
in which modern astronomy understands that capital fact. 
Now speaking the language of modern astronomy, I think 
it certain that the rotation of the earth is not to be found 
affirmed in the Platonic Timaeus; and I agree with M. 
Boeckh when he says (IJntersuch. p. 77), ** Granting tliat 
Aristotle ascribed to Plato the doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth, he at least did not ascribe to him the doctrine 
as Gnippe assumes, and as now understood.” As between 
Gruppe—who holds that the Platonic Timams affirms the 
rotation of the'earth, and that Aristotle ascribes it to him, 
in our sense of the words—and M. Boeckh, who denies this 
—stand with the latter for the negative. But when M. 
Boeckh assumes that the only alternative doctrine is the 
immobility of the earth, and tries to show that this doctrine 
is proclaimed in the Platonic Timmus—nay, that no opposite 
doctrine can be proclaimed, because the discourse expressly 
announces the rotation of the sidereal heaven in twenty-four 
hours—I am compelled to dissent from him as to the con¬ 
clusion, and to deny the cogency of his proof. M. Boeckh 
has hardly asked himself the question; whether there was 
not some other sense in which Plato might have affirmed it 
in the Timmus. I have endeavoured to. show that there was 
another sense; that there are good analogies in Plato to justify 
the belief that he intended to arm the doctrine in that 
other sense; and that the comments of Aristotle—while 
thoroughly pertinent, if we thus understand the passage in 
the Timmus—become either irrelevant, dishonest, or absurd, if 
we construe the passage as signifying either what is main- 
'^ained by M. Boeckh or what is maintained by Gruppe. 

The eminent critics, whose opinions I here controvert^ 
have been apparently .misled by the superior astronomical 
acquirements of the pre^ient age, and have too hastily made 
the intellectual exigencies of their own minds a standard for 
all other minds, in different ages as well as in different states 
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of cultiyation. The question before us is, not what doctrines 
are scientifically true or scientifically compatible with each 
other, but what doctrines were affirmed or implied by Plato. 
In interpreting him, we are required to keep our minds inde¬ 
pendent of subsequent astronomical theories. We must look, 
first and chiefly, to what is said by Plato himself; next, if 
that be obscure, to the construction and comments of his con¬ 
temporaries so far as they are before us. In no case is this 
" more essential than in the doctrine of the rotation of the 
earth, which in the modem mind has risen to its proper rank 
in scientific importance, and has become connected with col¬ 
lateral consequences and associations foreign to the ideas of 
the ancient Pythagoreans, or Plato, or Aristotle. Unless we 
disengage ourselves from these more recent associations, 
we cannot properly understand the doctrine as it stands in 
the l^latonic Timieus. 

This doctrine, as I have endeavoured to explain it, leads 
to an instructive contrast between the cosmical theories of 

4|i 

Plato (in the Timmus) and Aristotle. , 

Plato conceives the kosmos as one Animated and intelligent 
being or god, composed of body and soul. Its body is moved 
and governed by its soul, which is fixed or rooted in the 
centre, but stretches to the circumference on all sides, as well 
as all round the exterior. It has a perpetual movement of 
circular rotation in the same unchanged place, which is the 
sort of movement most worthy of a rational and intelligent 
being. The revolutions of the exterior o't sidereal sphere 
(Circle of the Same) depend on ajd are determined by the 
revolutions of the solid cylinder or axis, which traverses the 
kosmos in its whole diameter. Besides these, there are 
various interior spheres or circles (Circles of the Different) 
which rotate by distinct and variable impulses in a direction 
opposite to the sidereal sphere. This latter is so much more 
powerful than they, that it carries them all round with it; 
yet they make good, to a certain extent, their own fejjecial 
opposite movement, which causes their positions to be ever 
changing, and the whole system to^be complicated. But 
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the grand capital, uniform, overpowering, movement of the 
kosmos, consists in the revolution of the solid axis, which 
determines that of the exterior sidereal sphere. The impulse 
or stimulus to this movement comes from the cosmical soul, 
which has its root in the centre. Just at this point is 
situated the earth, “ the oldest and most venerable of intra- 
kosmic deities,” packed round the centre of the axis, and 
having for its function—to guard and regulate those revo¬ 
lutions of the axis, and through them those of the outer 
sphere, on which the succession of day and night depends— 
as well as to nurse mankind. 

In all this we see that the ruling principle and force of the 
kosmos (to '^ye/jiovLKov tov Koafiov) is made to dwell in and 
emanate from its centre. 

When we come to Aristotle, we find that the ruling prin¬ 
ciple or force of the kosmos is placed, not in its centre, 
but in its circumference. He recognises no solid revolving 
axis traversing the whole diameter of the kosmos. The 
interior of the kosmos is occupied by the four elements—- 
earth, water, air, fire—no one of which can revolve except 
by violence or under the pressure of extraneous force. 
To each of them rectilinear motion is nMral; earth 
moves naturally to'^ards the centre—fire moves naturally 
towards the circumference, away from the centre. But the 
peripheral substance of the kosmos is radically distinct 
from the four elements: rotatory motion in a circle is 
natural to it, and is the only variety of motion natural 
to it. That it is mo^d at all, it owes to a p-imum 
movens immobile impelling it: but the two are coeternal, and 
the motion has neither beginning nor end. That when 
moved, its motion is rotatory and not rectilinear, it owes to 
its own nature. It rotates perpetually, through its own 
nature and inherent virtue, not by constraining pressure 
communicated from a centre or from a soul. If constraint 
were,^ required—if thOTe were any contrary tendency to be 
overcome—the revolving periphery would become fatigued, 
and would require peripds of repose; but, since in revolving 
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it only obeys its own peculiar nature, it persists for ever 
without knowing fatigue. This peripheral or fifth essence, 
perpetually revolving, is the divine, venerable, and com¬ 
manding portion of the kosmos, more grand and honourable 
than the interior parts or the centre. Aristotle lays this 
down (De Coelo, ii. 13, p. 293, b. 10) in express antithesis 
to the Pythagoreans, who, (like Plato) considered the centre 
as the point of grandeur and command, placing fire in the 
centre for that reason. Tile earth has no positive cosmical 
function in Aristotle; it occupies the centre because all its 
parts have a natural movement towards the centre: and it 
is unmoved because there must he something in the centre 
M'hich is always stationary, as a contrary or antithesis to the 
fifth essence or peripheral substance of the kosmos, which is 
in perpetual rotation by its own immutable nature. 

I do not here go farther into the exposition of these 
ancient cosmical theories. I have adverted to Aristotle’s 
doctrine only so far as was necessary to elucidate, by contrast, 
that which I believe to be the meaning of^ the Platonic 
Tima3us about the rotation of the ealth. 
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The work* bearing the above title is an octavo volume, 
consisting of twenty-eight cjliapters, and five hundred and 
sixty pages. This is no great amount of print; but the 
amount of matter contained in it is prodigious, and the 
quality of tbat matter suck as to require a full stretch of 
H^;tention. Mr. Mill gives his readers no superfluous sen¬ 
tences, scarcely even a superfluous word, above what is 
necessary to express his meaning •briefly and "clearly. Of 
such a book no complete abstract can be given in the space 
to which Mie are confined. 

To students of philosophy—doubtless but a minority 
among the general circle of Engligli readers—this work 
comes recommended by the strongest claims both of interest 
and instruction. It presents in direct antithesis two most 
conspicuous representatives of the modern speculative mind 
of England—Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

Sir W. Hamilton has exercised powerful influence over 
the stream of thought during the present generation. The 
lectures on Logic an(^ Metaphysics delivered by him at 
Edinburgh, for twenty years, determined the view taken of 
those subjects by a large number of aspiring young students, 

* An Examination of Sir William Hayiiilton'8 Philosophy, and of 
the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his WritinQs, By 
John Stuart Mill. London : Longmans. 1866. 
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and determined that view for many of them permanently 
and irrevocably * Several eminent teachers and writers of 
the present day are proud of considering themselves his 
disciples, enunciate his doctrines in greater or less proportion, 
and seldom contradict him without letting it be s#en that 
they depart unwillingly’ from such a leader. Various new 
phrases and psychological illustrations have obtained footing 
in treatises of philosophy, chiefly from his authority. We 
do not number ourselves among his followers ; but we think 
his influence on philosophy was in many ways beneficial. 
He kept up the idea of philosophy as a subject to be studied 
from its own points of view: a dignity wdiicli in earlier times 
it enjoyed, perhaps, to mischievous excess, but from which 
in recent times it has far too much receded—especially in 
England. He performed the great service of labouring 
strenuously to piece together the past traditions of philo¬ 
sophy, t0 re-discover those which had been allowed to drop 


* Mr. Mansel and Mr. Veitch, the editors of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, postlmmonsly published, say in their pre¬ 
face (p. xiii.)— 

“ For twenty years—from 1836 to 1856—the courbes of logic 
and metaphysics were the means through which .Sir William 
Hamilton sought to discipline and imbue with his philosophical 
opinions the numerous youth who gathered from Scotland and 
other countries to his class-room; and while, by these prelections, 
the author suppleme^jted, developed, and moulded the national 
philosophy, leaving thereon the ineffaceable impress of his genius 
and learning, he, at the same time and by the same means, exercised! 
over the intellects and feelings of his pupils an influence which, for 
depth, feeling and elevation, was certai:^ never surpassed by that 
of any philosophical instructor. Among his pupils there are not a 
few who, having lived for a season midor the constraining power 
of his intellect, ai^d been led to reflect on those great questions 
regarding the" character, origin, and bounds of human knowledge, 
which his teaching stirred and quickened, bear the memory of their 
beloved and revered insti^actor inseparably blended with what is 
highest in their present intellectual life, as well as in their practical 
aims and aspirations.” 
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into oblivion, and to make out the genealogy of opinions as 
far as negligent predecessors had still left the possibility of 
doing so. 

The forty-six lectures on Metaphysics, and tlie thirty-five 
lectures on Logic, published by Messrs. Mansel and Veitch, 
constitute the biennial course actually delivered by Sir 
W. Hamilton in the Professorial Chair. They ought there¬ 
fore to be looked at chiefly with reference to the minds 
of youthful hearers, as preservatives against that mischief 
forcibly described by Eousseau—“ L’inhabitude de penser 
dabs la jeunesse en ote la capacite pendant le reste de 
la vie.” 

Now, in a subject lo abstract, obscure, and generally un¬ 
palatable, as Logic and Metaphysics, the difficulty which the 
teacher finds in inspiring interest is extreme. • That Sir W. 
Hamilton overcame such difficulty with remarkable success, 
is the affirmation of his two editors; and our impression, as 
readers of his lectures, disposes us to credit them. That 
Sir W. Hamilton should have done this effectively is in 
itself sufiSicient to stamp him as a Ineritorious professor—as 
a worthy successor to the chair of Dugald Stewart, whose 
unrivalled* perfection in that department is attested by every 
one. Many a man who ultimately* adopted speculative 
opinions opposed to Dugald StewAirt, received his first 
impulse and guidance in the path of speculation from the 
lasting impression made by Stewart’s instructions. 

But though we look at these lectures, as they t>ught to 
be looked at, chiefly with a view to the special purpose for 
which they were destined, we are far from insinuating that 
they have no other merits, or that they are useless for 
readers who liave already a metaphysical creed of their own. 
We have found them both instructive and interesting: they 
go over a large portion of the field of speculative philogophy, 
partly from the point of view (not,always the same) be¬ 
longing to the author, partly from, that of numerous pre* 
decessors whom he futes. Wo recognise also in Sir W. 
Hamilton an amount of intellectual independence which seldom 
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accompanies such vast erudition. He recites many different 
opinions^ but he judges them all for himself; and, what is of 
still greater moment, he constantly gives the reasons for his 
judgments. To us these reasons are always of more or less 
value, whether we admit them to be valid or not. Many 
philosophers present their own doctrine as if it were so much 
ascertained and acknowledged truth, either intimating, or lead¬ 
ing you to suppose, that though erroneous beliefs to the con¬ 
trary formerly prevailed, these have now become discredited 
with every one. We do not censure this way of proceeding, 
but we prefer the manner of Sir W. Hamilton. He always 
keeps before us divergence and discrepancy of view as the 
normal condition of reasoned truth of philosophy; the cha¬ 
racteristic postulate of which is, that every affirmative and 
every negative shall have its appropriate reasons clearly and 
fully enunciated. 

In this point of view, the appendix annexed to the lectures 
is also valuable; and the four copious appendixes or dis¬ 
sertations following the edition of Reid’s works, are more 
valuable still. How far ^ir W. Hamilton has there furnished 
good proof of his own doctrines on External Perception, 
and on the Primary Qualities of Matter, we sha^l not now 
determine; but to those who dissent from him, as well as 
to those who agree witfi him, his reasonings on these subjects 
are highly instructive : while the full citations from so many 
other writers contribute materially not ♦ only to elucidate the 
points directly approached, but also to enlarge our know¬ 
ledge of philosophy generally. We set particular value 
upon this preservation of the traditions of pliilosophy, and 
upon this maintenance of a known perpetual succession 
among the speculative minds of humanity, with proper 
comparisons and contrasts. We have found among- the 
names quoted bjl Sir W. Hamilton—thanks to his care— 
several authors hardly at all known to us, and opinions 
cited from them not Jess instructing than curious. He 
deserves the more gratitude, because he departs herein from 
received usage since Bacon and Descartes. The example 
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set by these great men was admirable, so far as it went 
to throw off the authority of predecessors; but pernicious 
so far as it banished those predecessors out of knowledge, 
like mere magazines of immaturity and error. Throughout 
the eighteenth century, all study of the earlier modes of 
philosophizing was, for the most part, neglected. Of such 
neglect, remarkable instances are pointed out by Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

While speaking about the general merits and philosopliical 
position of Sir William Hamilton, we have hitherto said 
nothing about those of Mr. Mill. But before we proceed to 
analyse the separate chapters of his volume, we must devote 
a few words to the fiirtilment of another obligation. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has not been the first to bestow 
honour on the surname which he bears. His father, Mr. 
James Mill, had already ennobled the name. An ampler 
title to distinction in history and philosophy can seldom be 
produced than that which Mr. James Mill left behind him. 
We know no work which surpasses his Hislory of British 
India * in the main excellences ’attainable t>y historical 
writers: indu^rious accumulation, continued for many years, 
of originak authorities ; careful and conscientious criticism of 
their statements; and a large command of psychological 
analysis, enabling the author to interpret phenomena of 
society, both extremely complicated, and far removed from 
his own personal experience. Again, Mr. James Mill’s 
‘ Elements of Political Economy ’ were, at the time "When 
they appeared, the most logical and condensed exposition of 
the entire science then existing. Lastly, his latest avowed 
production, the ‘ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind,’ is a model of perspicuous exposition of complex states 
of consciousness, carried farther than by any other author 
before him; and illustrating the fulness which, such exposi¬ 
tion may be made to attain, by on^ who has faith in the 
comprehensive principle of association, and has learnt the 
secret of tracing out its innumerable windings. It is more¬ 
over, the first work in which the great fact of Indissoluble 
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Association is brought into its due theoretical prominence. 
These are high merits, of which lasting evidence is before 
the public; but there were other merits in Mr. James Mill, 
less publicly authenticated, yet not less real. His un¬ 
premeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective than 
his prepared work with the pen; his colloquial fertility on 
philosophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and 
of stimulating others to discuss, his ready responsive in¬ 
spirations through all the shifts and windings of a sort of 
Platonic dialogue,—all these accomplishments were, to those 
who knew him, even more impressive than what he composed 
for the press. Conversation with him was not merely in¬ 
structive, but provocative to the dormant intelligence. Of 
all persons whom we have known, Mr. James Mill was the 
one who stoo<f least remote from the lofty Platonic ideal of 
Dialectic— Tov SiSovac koX he')(e(T9ai Xoyov —(the giving and 
receiving of reasons) competent alike to examine others, or 
to be examined by them on philosophy. Wlien to this we 
add a strenpous character, earnest convictions, and single- 
minded devotiftn to truth, with an utter disdain of mere 
pAradox, it ma]^ be conceived that such a man exercised 
powerful intellectual ascendency over younghr minds. 
Several of those wljlo enjoyed his society—men now at 
or past the maturity*’of life, and some of them in distin¬ 
guished positions—remember and attest with gratitude such 
ascendancy in their own cases : among them the writer of 
the present article, who owes to the historian of British 
India an amount of intellectual stimulus and guidance such 
as he can never forget. 

When a father, such as we have described, declining to 
send his son either to school or college, constituted himself 
schoolmaster from the beginning, and performed that duty 
with ^laborious solicitude—when, besides full infusion of 
modern knowledge, the forcing process applied by the 
Platonic Socrates to the youthful Thesetetus, was adminis¬ 
tered t)y Mr. James Mill, continuously and from an earlier 
age, to a youthful mind not less pregnant than that of 
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Theaetetus—it would be surprisiug if the son thus trained 
had not reached even a higher eminence than his father. 
The fruit borne by Mr. John Stuart Mill has been worthy of 
the culture bestowed, and the volume before us is at once 
his latest and his ripest product. 

The ‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ’ 
is intended by Mr. Mill (so he tells us in the preface to the 
sixth published edition of his ‘System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
’ and Inductive ’) as a sequel and complement to that system. 
We are happy to welcome so valuable an addition; but with 
or without that addition, the ‘ System of Logic * appears to 
us to present the most important advance in speculative 
theory which the pre’sent century has witnessed. Either 
half of it, the Ratiocinative or the Inductive, would have 
surpassed any previous work on the same subject. The 
Inductive half discriminates and brings into clear view, for 
the first time, those virtues of method which have insensibly 
grown into habits among consummate scientific enquirers of 
the post-Baeonian age, as well as the fallacies by which some 
of these authors have been misled ^ the Ratiocinative half, 
dealing with matters which liad already been well handldl 
by Dutrieu* and other scholastic logicians, invests their dead 
though precise formalism with a reaPlife and application 
to the actual process of finding and* proving truth. But 
besides thus working each ^half* up to perfection, Mr. Mill 
has performed the still more difficult task of overcoming the 
repugnance, apparently an inveterate repugnance, between 
them, so as chemically to combine the two into one homo¬ 
geneous compound; thus presenting the problem of Reasoned 
Truth, Inference, Proof, and Disproof, as one connected 
whole. For ourselves, we still recollect the mist which was 
cleared from our minds when we first read the ‘ System of 
Logic,’ very soon after it was published. We w^re familiar 
with the Syllogistic Logic in Burgersdicius and Dutrieu; we 
were also familiar with examples o^ the best procedure in 
modem inductive science ; but the two streams flowed alto¬ 
gether apart in our minds, like two parallel lines never 
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joining nor approaching. The inreconcileability of the two 
was at once removed, when we had read and mastered the 
second and third chapters of the Second Book of the ‘ System 
of Logic;’ in which Mr. Mill explains the functions and 
value of the syllogism, and the real import of its major 
premiss. This explanation struck us at the time as one 
the most profound and original efforts 1)f metaphysical 
thought that we had ever perused, and we see no reason to 
retract that opinion now.* It appears all the more valuable 
when we contrast it with what is said by Mr. Mill’s two 
contemporaries—Hamilton and Whately: the first of whom 
retains the ancient theory of Reasoning, as being only a 
methodised transition from a whole to its parts, and from the 
parts up to the whole—Induction being only this ascending 
part of the process, whereby, after having given a complete 
enuiiieration of all the compound parts, you conclude to 
the sum total described in one word as a whole; f while 


* We are happy to find such high authorities as Dr. Whewell, 
Mr. Samuel Bailey, and Sir John Herschel concurring in this esti- 
ife,tion of the new logical point of view thus opened by Mr. Mill. 
We will not call it a discovery, since Sir John Herschel thinks the 
expression unsuitable.-*-See the recent sixth edition of the System 
of Logic, vol. i. p. 229. « 

t See Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic (Lect. xvii. pp. 
320--321; also Appendix to those Ilbctures, p. 361). He here dis¬ 
tinguishes also formal induction from material induction, which 
latter he brings under the grasp of syllogism, by an hypothesis 
in substance similar to that of Whately. There is, however, in 
Lecture xix. (p. 380), a passage in a very different spirit, which 
ope might almost imagine to have been written by Mr. Mill:— 
“ In regard to simple syllogisms, it was an original dogma of the 
^Tlatonio school, and an early dogma of the Peripatetic, that science, 
strictly so called, was only conversant with, and was exclusively 
contaihed in, miivorsais; and the doctrine of Aristotle, which taught 
that all our general knoMedge is only an induction from an obser¬ 
vation* of particulars, watf too easily forgotten or perverted by his 
followera. It thus obtained almost the force of an acknowledged 
principle, that everything po be known must be known under some 
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the second (Whately) agrees in subordinating Induction to 
Syllogism, but does so in a different way—by representing 
inductive reasoning as a syllogism, with its major premiss 
suppressed, from which major premiss it derived its au-^ 
thority. The explanation of Mr. Mill attacks the problem 
from the opposite side. It subordinates syllogism to in¬ 
duction, the technical to the real; it divests the ma,jor 
premiss of its illusory pretence to be itself the proving 
authority, or even any real and essential part of the proof; 
and acknowledges it merely as a valuable precautionary test 
and security for avoiding mistake in the process of proving. 
Taking Mr. Mill’s ‘ System of Logic ’ as a whole, it is one 
of the books by whi^i we believe ourselves to have most 
profited. The principles of it are constantly present to our 
mind when engaged in investigations of evidence, whether 
scientific or historical. 

Concerned as we are here with Mr. Mill only as a logician 
and philosopher, we feel precluded from adverting to his 

general form or notion. Hence the exaggerated importance attri¬ 
buted to definition and deduction; it not being considered that 
only take ctit of a general notion what we had previously placed 
therein, and that the amplification of our knowledge is not to bo 
sought for from above but from below—^ii<at* from speculation about 
abstract generalities, but from tho* observation of concrete parti¬ 
culars. But however erroneoiis and irrational, the persuasion had 
its day and influence, and it perhaps determined, as one of its efiects, 
the total neglect of one half, and that not the least important half, 
of tho reasoning process.” 

These very just observations are suggested to Sir William Ha¬ 
milton by a train of thought which has little natural tendency to 
suggest them, viz., by the distinction ujmn which he so much insists, 
between the logic of comprehension ana the logic of extension, and 
by his anxiety to explain why tho former had been exclusively 
cultivated, and the latter neglected. * • 

That which Sir William Hamilton calls here truly the doctrine 
of Aristotle (at least, in one place at the*close of the Analyt^ 08 t.\ 
and which he states to have been forgotten by Aristotle’s followers, 
was hardly less forgotten or neglected l|y Aristotle himself. 
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works on other topics— even to his ‘ Elements of Political 
Economy/ by which he is probably more widely known than 
by anything else. Of .the many obligations which Political 
Economy owes to him, one only can be noticed consistent 
with the scope of the present article: the care which he has 
taken—he alone, or at least, he more explicitly and formally 
than any other expositor—to set forth the general position 
of that science in the aggregate field of scientific research; 
its relation to sociology as a whole, or to other fractions 
thereof, how far derivative or co-ordinate; what are its 
fundamental postulates or hypotheses, with what limits the 
logical methods of induction and deduction are applicable 
to it, and how far its conclusions fhay be relied on as 
approximations to truth. All these points will be found 
instructively handled in the Sixth Book of Mr. MilFs ‘ Sys¬ 
tem of Logic," as well as in his smaller and less known 
work, ‘Essays on Some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy." We find him, while methodizing and illustrating 
the data of the special science, imiformly keeping in view 
its relation to philosophy* as a whole. 

But there is yet another work in which the interests of 
philosophy, as a whole, come into the foreground aind become 
the special object o1& vindication in their largest compass 
and most vital requirements. We mean Mr. Mill’s ‘Essay 
on Liberty/ one half of which takes for its thesis the Ubertas 
jpJiilosojpliandi. He maintains, emphatically, in this book the 
full dignity of reasoned truth against all the jealous exi¬ 
gencies of traditional dogma and self-justifying sentiment. 
He claims 'the most unreserved liberty of utterance for nega¬ 
tive and affirmative on all questions—not merely for the 
pjtirpose of discriminatin|^ truth from falsehood, but also to 
keep up in individual minds the full sense and understand¬ 
ing of the n|atters controverted, in place of a mere partial 
and one-sided adhesiqn. At first sight, indeed, it might 
seem as if Mr; Mill was, fighting with a shadow; for liberty 
of philosophizing is a postulate which, in general terms, 
every one concedes. But when you come to fathom the real 
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feelings whieh underlie this concession, you discover that 
almost every man makes it under reserves which, though 
acting in silence, are not the less efficacious. Every one has 
some dogmas whicli he cannot bear to hear advocated, and 
others which he will not allow to be controverted in his 
presence. A writer has to consider not merely by what 
reasons any novelty of belief or disbelief may be justified, 
but also how much it will be safe for him to publish, having 
regard to the irritable sore places of the public judgment. 
In July, 1864, we were present at the annual meeting of the 
French Academy at Paris, where the prizes for essays sent 
in, pursuant to subjects announced for study beforehand, are 
awarded. We heard tlie titles of various compositions an¬ 
nounced by the President (M. ‘Villemain), with a brief critical 
estimate of each. Their comparative merits were appreciated, 
and the prize awarded to one of the competitors. Among the 
compositions sent to compete for the prize, one was a work 
by M. Taine, upon which the President bestowed the most ‘ 
remarkable encomiums, in every different poini of view: 
extent of knowledge, force of thought, style, aiTangement, 
all were praised in a manner which we have rarely heard 
exceeded. 'Nevertheless, the prize was not awarded to this 
work, but to another which the Pfejident praised in a 
manner decidedly less marked and^emplfatic. What was here 
the ratio decidendi f The /eason was, and the President 
declared it in the most explicit language, that the work of 
M. Taine was deeply tainted with materialismi. ** Sans doute,” 
said the esteemed veteran of French ^ literature in pro¬ 
nouncing his award, ^‘sans doute les opinions sent libres, 
mais *^—It is precisely against this mais —^ushering in the 
special anathematised or consecrate^ conclusion which it is 
intended to except from the. general liberty of enforcing or 
impugning—^in matters of philosophical discussion, thatj\lr, 
Mill, in the * Essay on Liberty,’ declares war as champion of 
Reasoned Truth. • , 

He handles this grand theme— iX£v6ipov<} i\€v0ep(a<: (^ 4 X 0 - 
Tod)€iv —involving as it does the best ipterefets of philosophy, 

u 
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as an instructress to men’s judgments, and a stimulus to 
their intelligence—with great depth of psychological analysis 
sustained by abundant historical illustration. And he in the 
same volume discusses most profitably another question akin 
to it—To what extent and by .what principles the interference 
of others is justifiable, in restraining the liberty of taste and 
action for each individual ? A question at once grave and 
neglected, but the discussion of which does not belong to 
our present article. 

A new work from one who has already manifested such 
mastery of philosophy, both in principle and in detail, and 
a work exhibiting the analysis and appix'ciation of the philo¬ 
sophical views of an eminent contemporary, must raise the 
highest expectation. .We think no reader will be disaj)- 
pointed who peruses Mr. Mill’s ‘ Examination,’*and we shall 
now endeavour to give some account of the manner in which 
he performs it. Upon topics so abstract and subtle as the 
contents of this volume, the antithesis between two rival 
theories is ^the best way, and often the only way, for bringing 
truth into clear view; and the ‘ Examination ’ here before us 
is professedly controversy. But of controversy in its objec¬ 
tionable sense—of captious or acrimonious persomality—not 
a trace will here be' fftund. A dignified, judicial equanimity 
of tone is preserved'Trom first to last. Moreover, though 
the title and direct purpose of the volume is negative and 
critical, yet the destructive criticism is pervaded by many 
copious veins of constructive exposition, embodying Mr. Mill’s 
own views upon some of the most intricate problems of 
metaphysics. 

Mr. Mill begins his work by analysing and explaining the 
doctrine called the Eelativity of Human Knowledge:— 

“ The doctrine (chap. ii. p. 6)* which is thought to belong in 
the^aost especial manner to Sir W. Hamilton, and which was the 
ground of his opposition to the transcendentalism of the later 
Freijch and German mcftaphysicians, is that which he and others 
have called the Eelativity of Human Knowledge. It is the subject 
of the most generally kn^wn and impressive of all his writings—the 
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ono whicli first revealed to the English metaphysical reader that a 
new power had arisen in philosophy. Together with its develop¬ 
ments, it composes the Philosophy of the. Conditioned, which he 
opposed to the French and German philosophies of the Absolute, 
and which is regarded by most of his admirers as the greatest of his 
titles to a permanent place in the history of metaphysical thought. 
But ‘ the relativity of human knowledge,’ like most other phrases 
into which the words relative or relation enter, is vague, and admits 
of a great variety of meanings,” &c. 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to distinguish these various 
meanings, and to determine in which of them the phrase is 
understood by Sir W. Hamilton. 

One meaning is, that we only know anything by knowing 
it as distinguished from something else—that all conscious¬ 
ness is of difference. It is not, however, in this sense that 
the expression is ordinarily or intentionally used by Sir W. 
Hamilton, thoiig]|^ he fully I’ecognises the truth which, when 
til us used, it serves to express. In general, wdren he says that 
ill our knowledge is relative, the relation he has in view 
is not between the thing known and other oSjects com¬ 
pared with it, but between the thing known and the mind 
mowing—(p. 6). 

Tlie doctrine in this last meaning ‘is held by different 
philosophers in two different forms. <Bome {e.g., Berkeley, 
Hume, Ferrier, &c.), usually called Idealists, maintain not 
nerely that all we can possibly know of anything is the 
nanner in which it affects the human faculties, but that 
here is nothing else to be known ; that affections of human 
)r of other minds are all that we can know to exist—that 
be difference between the ego and the non-ego is only a 
ormal distinction between two aspects of the Same reality. 
Ither philosophers (Brown, Mr. Herbe|*t Spencer, Auguste 
3omte, with many others) believe that the ego and^ tlie 
lon-ego denote two realities, each self^existent, and neither 
lependent on the other; that the Nqjimenon, or “ thing per 
e,” is in itself a different thing from the Phenomenon, and 
equally or more real, but theit, though we know its existence* 
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we have no means of knowing what it is. All that we can 
know is, relatively to ourselves, the modes in which it aff'ects 
us, or the phenomena-which it produces—(pp. 9-11). 

The doctrine of Relativity, as held by Kant and his many 
followers, is next distinguished from the same doctrine as 
held by Hartley, James Mill, Professor Bain, &c., compatible 
with either acceptance or rejection of the Berkeleian theory. 
Kant maintains that the attributes which we as(5ribe to out¬ 
ward things, or which are inseparable from tliem in thought, 
contain additional elements, over and above sensations flus 
an unknowable cause—additional elements added by the 
mind itself, and therefore still only relative, but constituting 
the original furniture of the mind itself—inherent laws, 
partly of our sensitive, partly of our intellectual faculty. 
It is on this latter point that Hartley and those going along 
with him diverge. Admitting the same additional elements, 
these philosophers do not ascribe to the .mind any innate 
forms to account for them, but hold that Place, Extension, 
Substance, Cause,, and the rest, &c., are conceptions put to¬ 
gether out of ideas of sensation, by the known laws of Asso¬ 
ciation—(pp. 12-14.) 

Partial Relativity is the opinion professed by 'most philo¬ 
sophers (and by mbst persons who do not philosophise). 
They hold that we kittow things partly as they are in them¬ 
selves, partly as they are merely in relation to us. 

This discrimination of the various schools of philosophers 
is highly instructive, and is given with the full perspicuity 
belonging to Mr. Mill’s style. He proceeds to examine in 
what sense Sir W. Hamilton maintained the Relativity of 
Human Knowledge. He cites passages both from the ‘ Dis¬ 
cussions on Philosophy ’ and from the Lectures, in which 
that doctrine is both affirmed in its greatest amplitude, and 
enui|ciated in the most emphatic language—(pp. 17, 88, 22, 
23.) But he also produces extracts from the most elaborate 
of Sir W. Hamilton‘ Dissertations on Reid,’ in which a 
doctrine quite different and inconsistent is proclaimed—that 
dur knowledge is only {partially, not wholly, relative; that the 
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secondary qualities of matter, indeed, are known to us only 
relatively, but that the primary qualities are known to us 
as they are in themselves, or as they exist objectively, and 
that they may be even evolved by demonstration a priori — 
(pp. 19-26, 30). The inconsistency between the two doc¬ 
trines, professed at different times and in different works by 
Sir W. Hamilton, is certainly manifest. Mr. Mill is of opinion 
that one of the two must be taken “ in a non-natural sense,’* 
and that Sir W. Hamilton either did not hold, or had ceased 
to hold, the doctrine of the full relativity of knowledge, 
(pp. 20-28)—the hypothesis of a flat contradiction being in 
his view inadmissible. Hut we think it at least equally pos¬ 
sible that Sir W. Hamilton held both the two opinions in 
their natural sense, and enforced both of them at different 
times by argument; his attention never having been called 
to the contradiction between them. That such forgetfulness 
was quite possible, will appear clearly in many parts of the 
present article. His argument in support of both is equally 
characterised by that peculiar energy of ^tyle which is fre¬ 
quent with him, and which no way*resembles the qualifying 
reflnements of one struggling to keep clear of a perceived 
contradiction. 

From hence Mr. Mill (chap, iv.) pij)ceed8 to criticise at 
considerable length what he justly lienominates the cele¬ 
brated and striking review of Cousin’s philosophy, wliich 
forms the first paper in Sir W. Hamilton’s ‘ Discussions on 
Philosophy.’ According to Mr. Mill— 

“ The question really at issue is this : Have we or have we not 
an immediate intuition of God ? 'riie name of God is veiled under 
two extremely abstract phrases, ‘ The Infinite and the Absolute,’ 
perhaps fro]^ a reverential feeling; Such, at least, is the reason 
given by Sir W. Hamilton’s disciide, Mr. Mansel, for preferring 
the more vague expressions; but it is one of the most unquestion¬ 
able of all logical maxims, that the meaning of the abstract must 
be sought for in the concrete, and not conversely; and we shaU see, 
both in the case of Sir William Hamilton and of Mr. Mansel, that 
the proce^ cannot be reversed with impunity.”—p. 32. 
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Upon this we must remark, that though the logical 
maxim ” here laid down by Mr. Mill may be generally sound, 
we think the application of it inconvenient in the present 
case. Discussions on points of philosophy are best conducted 
without either invoking or offending religious feeling. M. 
Cousin maintains that we have a direct intuition of the Inti- 
nite and the Absolute: Sir W. Hamilton denies that we have. 
Upon this point Mr. Mill sides entirely with Sir W. Hamilton, 
and considers ‘‘that the latter has rendered good service 
to philosophy by refuting M. Cousin,” though mutch of the 
reasoning employed in such refutation seems to Mr. Mill 
unsound. But Sir W. Hamilton goes further, and affirms 
that we have no faculties capable of apprehending tlie Infi¬ 
nite and the Absolute—that both, of them are inconceivable 
to us, and by consequence unknowable. Herein Mr. Mill is 
opposed to him, and controverts his doctrine in an elaborate 
argument. 

Of this argument, able and ingenious, like all those 
in the present volymo, our limits only enable us to give a 
brief appreciation. In sd far as Mr. Mill controverts Sir W. 
Hamilton, we think him •perfectly successful, though tlau’e 
are some points of his reasoning in which we dc* not fully 
concur. 

In our opinion, as iic his, the Absolute alone (in its sense 
as opposed to relative) can be declared necessarily unknow¬ 
able, inconceivable, incogitable. Nothing which falls under* 
the condition of relativity can be declalred to be so. The 
structure of our minds renders us capable of knowing every¬ 
thing which is relative, though there are many such things 
which we have no evidence, nor shall ever get evidence, 
to enable us to know. Now the Infinite falls within the 
conditions of relativity, as indeed Sir W. Hamilton himself 
admits, whei\ he intimates (p. 58) that though it cannot be 
known, it is, roust be, gpd ought to be, believed by us, accord¬ 
ing to the marked distinction which he draws between belief 
and knowledge. We agree with Mr. Mill in the opinion that 
it is thinkable, conceivable, knowable. Doubtless we do not 
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conceive it adequately, but we conceive it sufficiently to 
discuss and reason upon it intelligibly to * ourselves and 
others. That we conceive the Infinite inadequately, is not 
to be held as proof that we do not conceive it at all; for in 
regard to .finite things also, we conceive the greater number 
of them only inadequately. 

We cannot construe to the imagination a polygon with an 
infinite number of sides (i.e., with a number of sides greater 
than any given number), but neither can we construe to tl>e 
imagination a polygon with a million of sides; nevertheless, 
we understand what is meant by the first description as well 
as by the second, and can reason upon both. There is, indeed, 
this difiercnce between the two: That the terms used in 
describing the first proclaim at once in their direct meaning 
that we should in vain attempt to construe it to tlie imagina¬ 
tion; whereas the terms used in describing the second do 
not intimate that fact. We.know the fact only by trial, or 
by an estimate of our own mental force which is the result 
of many past trials. If the difference here’noted were all 
which Sir W. Hamilton has in view when he* declares the 
Infinite to be unknowable and inoDgitable, we should accede 
to his opinion; but we apprehend that he means much 
more, and he certainly requires more^to justify the marked 
antithesis in which he places himself'against M. Cousin and 
Hegel. Indeed, the facility with which he declares matters 
to Ik 3 incogitable, wliich fhese two and other philosophers 
not only cogitate but maintain as truth, is to us truly sur¬ 
prising. The only question which appears to us important 
is, whether we can understand and reason upon the meaning 
of the terms and propositions addressed to us. If we can, 
the subjects propounded must be cogitable and conceivable, 
whether we admit the propositions affirmed concerning them 
or not; if we cannot, then these subjects are indeed inco¬ 
gitable by ourselves in the present^ state of our kncfwledge, 
but they may not be so to our o}ji>onent who employs the 
terms. * 

In criticising the arguments of Sir W. Hamilton against 
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M. Cousin, Mr. Mill insists much on a distinction between 
(1) the Infinite, and (2) the Infinite in any one or more 
positive attributes, such as infinite wisdom, goodness, redness, 
hardness, &c* He thinks that Sir W. Hamilton has made 
out his case against the first, but not against the last; that 
the first is really “an unmeaning and senseless abstraction,” 
a fasciculus of negations, unknowable and inconceivable, but 
not the last. We think that 4lr. Mill makes more of this 
distinction than the case warrants; that the first is not un¬ 
meaning, but an intelligible abstraction, only a higher reach 
of abstraction, than the last; that it is knowable inadequately, 
in the same way as the last, though more inadequately, be¬ 
cause of its higher abstraction. 

As the Finite is intelligible, so also is its negation—the 
Infinite: we do not say (with M. Cousin) that the two are 
conjointly given in consciousness, but the two are under¬ 
stood and partially apprehendechby the mind, conjointly and 
in contrast. Though the Infinite is doubtless negat^e as 
to degree, it is not wjiolly or exclusively negative, since it 
includes a necessary reference to some positive attribute, 
to which the degree belol^s; the positive element is not 
eliminated, but merely left undetermined. The Infinite 
(like the Finite, to r-eirepaafievov — to direipov) is a genus; 
it comprehends under.it the Infinitely Hard and the In¬ 
finitely Soft, the Infinitely Swift and the Infinitely Slow 
—^the infinite, in short, of any or all positive attributes. • 
It includes, doubtless, “a farrago of contradictions;” but 
so, also, does the Finite; and so, also, do the actual mani- 
festations of the real, concrete universe, which manifes¬ 
tations constitute a portion of the Finite. Whoever 
attempts to give any philosophical accoimt of the gene¬ 
ration of the universe, tracing its phenomena as an ag¬ 
gregate,* to some ultra-phenomenal origin, must include 

* The distinction is giv^n by Stier and other logicians, i. In¬ 
finitum Sjimpliciter. 2. Infinitum secundum quid, sive in certo 
gencre. 
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in his scheme a fundamentum for all those opposite and 
contradictory manifestations which experience discloses in 
the universe. There always have been, and still are, many 
philosophers who consider the Abstract and General to be 
prior both in nature and time to the Concrete and Par¬ 
ticular; and who hold further that these two last are 
explained, when presented as determinate and successive 
manifestations of the two first, which they conceive as indeter- 
* minato and sempiternal. Now the Infinite (ens Infinitum 
or entia Infinita, according to the point of view in whicli wo 
look at it) is a generic w^ord, including all these supposed in¬ 
determinate antecedents; and including therefore, of course, 
many contradictory agencies. But this does not make it 
senseless or unmeaning; nor can we distinguish it from “ the 
Infinite in some one or more given attributes,” by any other 
character than by greater reach of abstraction. We cannot 
admit the marked distinolion which Mr. Mill contends for— 
that the one is unknowable and the other knowable. 

It may be proper to add, that the mode of philosophising 
which we have just described is not V)urs. We do not agree 
in this way either of conceiving, ol* of solving, the problem 
of philosophy. But it is a mode so prevalent that Trende- 
lenberg speaks of it, justly enough, as “ {he ancient Hysteron- 
Proteron of Abstraction. ” The doctrine of these philoso¬ 
phers appears to us unfounded, but we cannot call it 
unmeaning. 

In another point, also, we differ from Mr. Mill respecting 
that inferior^^straction which he calls “ the Infinite in some 
particular attribute.” He speaks as if this could be known 
not only as an abstraction, a conceivable, an ideal, but also 
as a concrete reality; as if “ we could know a concrete reality 
as infinite or as absolute” (p. 45) ; as if there really existed 
in actual nature “concrete persons or things posse|sing 
infinitely or absolutely certain specific attributes”—(pp. 
55-93). To this doctrine we caniiot subscribe. As we 
understand concrete reality, we find no evidence to believe 
that there exist in nature any real concrete persons or things, 
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possessing to an infinite degree such attributes as they do 
possess: e. y., a»y men infinitely wise or infinitely strong, 
any horses infinitely swift, any stones infinitely hard. Such 
concrete real objects appear to us not admissible, because 
experience not only lias not certified their existence in any 
single case, but goes as far to disprove tlieir existence as it 
can do to disprove anything. All the real objects in nature 
known to us by observation are finite, and possess only 
in a finite measure their respective attributes. Upon this is 
founded the process of Science, so comprehensively laid out 
by Mr. Mill in his ‘ System of Logic’—Induction; Deduction 
from general facts attested by Induction, Verification by ex¬ 
perience of the results obtained by Deduc^tion. The attri¬ 
butes, wliiteness or hardness, in the abstract, are doubtless 
infinite ; that is, the term will designate, alike and equally, 
any degree of whiteness or hardness which you may think 
of, and any unknown degree evei* whiter and harder than 
what you think of. But when perceived as invested in a 
given masSj of snow or granite before us, tliey are divested 
of that indeterminateness, and become restricted to a deter¬ 
minate measure and degree. 

Having thus indicated the points on which w:3 are com- 
jielled to dissent f4)m Mr. Mill’s refutation of Sir W. 
Hamilton in the piecing against M. Cousin, we shall pass 
to the seventh chapter, in \diich occurs his first controversy 
with Mr. Mansel. This passage has excited more interest, 
and will probably be remembered by a larger number of 
readers, than any portion of the book. We sj^ll give it in 
his own words (pp. 99-103), since the energetic phraseology 
is quite as remarkable as the thought:— 

“ There is but one way for Mr. Mansel out of this difficulty, and 
he adojits it. He must maintain not merely that an Absolute Being 
is unimowablo in himself, but that the Relative attributes of an 
Absolute Being are unknowable also.* He must say that wo do 

* This doctrine has been affirmed (so far as reason is concerned, 
apart from revelation) not merely by Mr. Mansel, but also by Pascal, 
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not know what Wisdom, Justice, Benovolenco, Mercy, &c., arc, as 
they exist in God. Accordingly, he does say so. ‘ It is a fact,’ 
says Mr. Mansel, ‘ which experience forces upon us, and which it 
is useless, wore it possible, to disguise, that the representation of 
God after the model of the highest human morality which wo are 
capable of conceiving, is not sufficient to account for all the pheno¬ 
mena exhibited by the course of His natural Providence. The 
infliction of i)hysical sufibring, the permission of moral evil, the 
adversity of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of 
the guilty involving the misery of the innocent, the tardy ap¬ 
pearance and jjartial distribution of moral and religious knowledge 
in the world—these are facts which no doubt are rcconcileable, wo 
know not how, with the Infinite Goodness of God, but which cer¬ 
tainly are not to be explained on the supposition that its sole and 
sufficient tyi)e is to be found in the finite goodness of mlin.’ 

“ In other words,” continues Mr. Mill, commenting, “ it is neces¬ 
sary to suppose that the infinite goodness ascribed to God is not 
tho* goodness which wo know and love in our fellow-creatures, 
distinguished only as infinite in degree; but is different in kind, 
and another quality altogether. Accordingly Mr. Mansel combats 
as a heresy of his opponents, the opinion that iiifinite goodness 
differs only in degree from finite goodness.—Here, then, I take my 
stand upon tho acknowledged principle of logic and of morality; 
that when we mean different things "we have no right to call them 
by tho same name, and to apply to them the same predicates, moral 
and intellectual. If instead of tho glad tiS.ings that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellencies jw'hich*thc highest hmnan mind 
can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed 
that the world is ruled by a*Bcing whoso attributes are infinite, 
but what they are we cannot learn, except that the highest human 
morality does nbt sanction them—convince me of this, and I will 
bear my fate' as I may. • But when I am told that I must believe 
this, and at tho same time call this Being by tho names which 


one of tho most religious philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
in tho Pensees ^ 

“ Parlons solon les lumicres naturelles. S’il y a un Diou, il est 
infiniment incomprehensible; puisquo, n’ay ant ni principes ni 
borncs, il n’a nul rapport a nous; nou^ sommes done incapables 
de coiinaitre ni ce qu’il est, ni s’il est.” (See Arago, BiograpMe de 
Condorcet, j). Ixxxiv., prefixed to his edition of Condorcct’s works). 
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express and affirm the highest human morality, I say, in plain terms, 
that I will not. Whatever power such a Being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do; he shall not compel me 
to worship hiill. I will call no being good, who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures; and if such a 
being can sentence mo to hell for not so calling him, to hell 
I will go.” 

This concluding declaration is memorable in many ways. 
Mr. Mill announces his resolution to determine for himself, 
and according to his own reason and conscience, what God 
he will worship, and what G od he will not worship. For 
ourselves, we cordially sympathize with his resolution. But 
Mr. Mill must be aware that this is a point on which society 
is equally resolved that no individual shall determine for 
himself, if they can help it.* Each new-born child finds his 
religious creed ready prepared for him. In his earliest days 

* The indictment under which Socrates was condemned at Athens, 
as reported by Xenophon at the commencement of the Memorabilia^ 
ran thus :—“^Socrates is guilty of crime, inasmuch as he does not 
believe in those Gods in whom the City believes, but introduces 
other novelties in regard to th# Gods ; ho is guilty also, inasmuch 
as he corrupts the youth.” 

These words express clearly a sentiment entertained, not merely 
by the Athenian people, I^t generally by other societies also. They 
all agree in antipathy to free, individual, dissenting reason, though 
that antipathy manifests itself by acts, more harsh in one place, 
less harsh in another. The Hindoo who declares himself a convert 
to Christianity, becomes at the same time an outcast (dffiprjrtap^ 
ddepuarosy di'cWto?) among those whose Gods he has deserted. As 
*a general fact, the man who dissents from his fellows upon funda¬ 
mentals of religion, purchases an undisturbed life only by being 
content with that “ semi-liberty under silencQ and concealment,” 
for wfiich Cicero was thankful under the dictatorship of Julius 
Ctesar. “ Obsecro—abjiciamus ista, et sewi-liberi saltern simus; 
quod Sissequeftiur et tacendo et latendo ” (Ejnst ml Attic. xiii. 31). 
Contrast with this the Memorable declaration of Socrates, in the 
Platonjc Apology, that sihsnee and abstinence from cross-examina¬ 
tion were intolerable to him; that life would not be worth having 
under such conditions. 
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of unconscious infancy, the stamp of the national, gentile 
phratric, God, or Gods, is imprinted upon him by his elders ; 
and if the future man, in the exercise of his own independent 
reason, acquires such convictions as compel him to renounce 
those Gods, proclaiming openly that he does so—he must 
count upon such treatment *as will go far to spoil the value 
of the present life to him, even before he passes to those 
ulterior liabilities which Mr. Mill indicates in the distance. 
We are not surprised that a declaration so unusual and so 
impressive should have been often cited in critical notices 
of this tolume; that during th% month preceding the last 
Westminster election, it was studiously brought forward by 
some opponents of Mr. Mill, and more or less regretted 
by his friends, as likely.to offend many electors, and damage 
his chance of success; and that a conspicuous and noble 
minded ecclesiastic, the Dean of Westminster, thought the 
occasion so grave as to come for\^rd with his characteristic 
generosity for the purpose of shielding a distinguished man 
suspected of heresy. 

• The sublime self-assertion, addressed by I^rometheus to 
Zeus, under whose sentence he Has groaning, has never before 
been put •into such plain English.* Mr. Mills declaration 
reminds us also of Hippolytus, the oiiaste and pure youth, 
w'hose tragic fate is so beautifully described by Euripides. 
Hippolytus is exemplary in lus devotions to the Goddess 


HiiSchyl. J^rometh. 996-1006 : — 

rrphs ravTtt, aiBoKovffffa 

\evKoirrfpci> Se vtcpdSi Kai fipovriip.acrip 
■ x^oyiois KVKdrw vdvra Ka\ rapacro'eTV 

yydfi^ei yap ovStv rwv54 /t*- 

elfXfKBirw ere ni\rro6', &s 4yit}^ Aihs 
yvdptiv <f>o$iri9els, $7j\ivov5 yetf^ifrofiai, 

Kal Ktvapiiffu) rhv fiiya (rrvyoifievop 

yvuatKo/ilnois vvridfffiaarip 

hvffoi fie Sffffiwv rupSe’ rod vap-tbs Sea. 

Also V. 1047, et seq. The memorabJfe ode of Goethe, ^entitled 
PrometheiiSy embodies a similar vein of sentiment in the finest 
poetry. 
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Artemis; but he dissents from all his comitr}^men, and 
determines for himself, in refusing to bestow the smallest 
mark of honour or worship upon Aphrodite, because he con¬ 
siders her to be a very bad Goddess.* In this refusal he 
persists with inflexible principle (even after having received, 
from an anxious attendant, warning of the certain ruin which 
it will bring upon him), until the insulted Aphrodite involves 
him along with the unhappy Phaedra and Theseus himself, 
in one common abyss of misery. In like manner, Mr. MilFs 
declaration stands in marked contrast with the more cautious 
proceeding of men like Herodotus. That historian, alike 
pious and prudent, is quite aware that all the Gods are 
envious and mischief-mj^ing, and expressly declares them 
to be so.t Yet, far from refusing to worship them on tliat 
account, he is assiduous in prayer and sacrifice—perhaps, 
indeed, all the more assiduous from what he believes about 
their attributes being pemuaded. (like the attendant wlio 
warned Hippolytus) that his only chance of mollifying their 
ungentle dispositions in regard to himself is, by honorific 
tribute in words and offerings. 

When, however, after appreciating as we are bound to do, 
Mr. Mill’s declaration of subjective sentiment, we pass to its 

^ Enripid. Mijjpol 10 f— 

Apli. & ydp [xf ©Tjfffws irats, 'A^d^ouos t6kox, 
fxdpos TToMruv TrjaSe yT)s T/)ot(V/rtas 
\ey(i KaKi<rT7}v Saijxdvwv Tre^vKfuar 

^ol$ov S’ d^it\(p^v’'ApT€fiiv . 

pLeyicrriP SaipLovnap Tjyoifievos’ 

» Hipp. r^v aijp S^ Kiirpiv ttSW' 4yi) xatpet*' —(n2.) 

See als<#v. 1328-1402. 

f Herodot. i. 32. Kpowre, iTnardfievov jxc to ^ciot' ttov iov <j>6o- 
t'epov T€ Kol cireipcoras dvOpoiTryfiuiv irpi^/tarwv Tripi; also 

iii. 40. 

I 8«e Eurip. Mijpp. 6-96-140. The language of the attendant, 
after his affectionate remonstrance to Hippolytus had been disre¬ 
garded, supplicating AphrtKlite to pardon the recalcitrancy of that 
virtuous but obstinate youth, is characteristic and touching 
(114-120). 
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logical bearing on the controversy between him and Mr. 
Mansel, we are obliged to confess that in this point of view 
it has little objective relevancy. The problem was, how to 
reconcile the actual evil and suffering in the universe (which 
is recited as a^act by Mr. Mansel, though in terms con¬ 
veying a most inadequate idea of its real magnitude) with 
the goodness of God. Mr. Mill repudiates the explanatory 
hypothesis tendered by Mr. Mansel as a solution, but without 
suggesting any better hypothesis of his own. For ourselves, 
we are far from endorsing Mr. Mansel’s solution as satis¬ 
factory ; yet w'e can hardly be surprised if he considers it 
less unsatisfactory than no solution at all. And when we 
reflect how frequently and familiarly predicates applicable 
to man are applied to the Supreme Being, when they can¬ 
not possibly be understood about Him in the same sense, 
we see no ground for treating the proceeding as disingenuous, 
which Mr. Mill is disposed to do. Indeed, it cannot easily 
be avoided: and Mr. Mill himself furnishes us with some 

examples in the present volume. At pagp 49l, he says :— 

• ^ 

“ It would he difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of 
Theism, than that the eye must hSvo been made by one who sees, 
and the cai*by oiio*who hears.” 

• 

In the words here employed, seeing and hearing are pre¬ 
dicated of God. • 

Now when we predicate* of men, that they see or heaVy 
we affirm facts of extreme complexity, especially in the case 
of seeing; facts partly physical, partly mental, involving 
multifarious movements and agencies of nerves, muscles, and 
other parts of the organism, together with direct sensational 
impressions, and mental reconstruction of the past, in¬ 
separably associated therewith ; all which, so far as they are 
known, are perspicuously enumerated in the work of Pro¬ 
fessor Bain* on thp ‘ Senses and the Intellect.’ xAgain, Mr. 

* See especially his chapter ii. ‘ On the Sensations of Sight,’ 
pp. 222, 241-247, in the second edition of this work. 
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Mill speaks (in p. 102 and elsewhere) of " the veraeity o f 
God.” When we say of our neighbour that he is a veracious 
man, we ascribe to him a habit of spGakin^j4he trutli; that 
is, of employing his physical apparatus ox' speech, and his 
mental power of recalling and recombining ij^ords lodged in 
the memory, for the purpose of asserting no other propo¬ 
sitions except such as declare facts which he knows, or 
beliefs which he really entertains. But how either seeing, 
or hearing, or veracity, in these senses, can be predicated of 
God, we are at a loss to understand. And if they are to be 
predicated of God in a different sense, this admits the same 
license as Mr. Mansel contends for in respect to Goodness, 
when he feels that undeniable facts preclude him from 
predicating that epithet univocally respecting God and 
respecting man.* 

Oh the whole, it seems to us, that though Mr. Mill will 
consent to worship only a God of perfect goodness, he has 
thrown no new light on the grave problem—frankly stated, 
though imperfectly solved, by Mr. Mansel—how such a 
conception of God is to be reconciled with the extent of evil 
and suffering actually pervading human life and animal life 
throughout the earth. We are compelled to say, j-especting 
Mr. Mill’s treatment. of this subject—what we should not 
say respecting his treatment of any other—that he has 
left an old perplexing problem not less perplexing than he 
found it. 

Keverting, not unwillingly, from theology to philosophy, 
we now pass on to Mr. Mill’s ninth chapter (p. 128 seq.), of 
the Interpretation of Consciousness. There is assuredly no 
lesson more requiring to be taught than the proper mode of 

* Descartes says, in his Principia Philosophim, i. 61: “ Et quidem 
substantia quee nulla plants re indigeat, unica tantum potest in- 
telligi^nempb Deus. Alias vero omnes, nop nisi ope conoursds 
Dei existere posse perspiclmus. Atque ide6 nomen substantisB non 
conveni^t Deo et illis univote, ut dici solet in scholis; hoc est, nulla 
ejus nominis significatio potest distincte intelligi, qufe Deo et crea- 
turis sit communis.” 
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conducting sucli interpretation ; for the number of different 
modes in which Consciousness has been interpreted is 
astonishing. Mr. Mill begins by citing from Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton’s lectures a passage of some length, upon which he 
bestows considerable praise, regarding it as— 

“ One of the proofs that, whatever may be the positive value of 
his (Sir W. Hamilton’s)* achievements in metaphysics, he had a 
greater capacity for the subject than many metaphysicians of high 
reputation; and particularly than his two distinguished predecessors 
in the same school of thought—‘ Reid and Stewart.’ ”—p. 131. 

This is one of the greatest compliments to Sir W. 
Hamilton that the hook contains, and as such we are glad 
to cite it. 

On the subject of Consciousness, Mr. Mill has cited from 
Sir W. Hamilton other good observations besides the one 
last alluded to; but, unfortunately, these are often neutral¬ 
ised by opposite or inconsistent opinions also cited from 
other parts of his works. The number of smeh inconsisteir- 
cies produced is indeed one remiirkabro feature in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s philosophical character. He seems to follow out 
energetically (as Plato in his various dialogues) the vein of 
thought pervading his mind at each particular moment, 
without troubling himself 1o look bafk upon his own prior 
speculations. Even compared# with the best views of Sir 
W. HamiltoiiJ however, Mr. Mill’s mode of handling the 
subject of Consciousness exhibits signal improvement. To 
some of his observations we shall call particular attention. 

All philosophers agree that what Consciousness testifies is 
to be believed ; but they differ much on the question—To 
what points Consciousness does testify? and even on the 
still deeper question—How shall we proceed to ascertain 
what are these attested points ? What is the proper method 
of studying of interrogating Consciousness ? Hpon tiffs, Mr. 
Mill remarks (pp. 145-147) :— 

“ Here emerges the distinction between two different methods 
of studying the problems of metaphysics ; forming the radical dif- 
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ference between the two great schools into which metaphysicians 
are divided. One oi these I shall call, for distinction, the intro¬ 
spective method; the other, the j/sychological, M. Consin observes 
that Locke went wrong from the beginning, by placing before him¬ 
self, as the question to be first resolved, the origin of our ideas. 
This (he says) was commencing at the wrong end. The proper 
coTU'se would have been to begin by determining what the ideas 
now are; to ascertain what it is that Consciousness now tells us; 
postponing till afterwards the attempt to frame a theory concerning 
the origin of any of the mental phenomena. 

“ I accept the question as M. Cousin states it; and I contend 
that no attempt to determine what are the direct revelations of 
Consciousness can be successful, or entitled to any regard, unless 
preceded by what M. Cousin says ought pnly to follow it—an 
enquiry into the origin of our acquired ideas. For wo have it not 
in our power to ascertain, by any direct process, what Conscious¬ 
ness told us at the time when its revelations were in their pristine 
purity. It only offers itself to our inspection as it exists now, 
when those original revelations are overlaid and buried under a 
mountainpus heap of acquired notions and perceptions. 

“ It seems to'M. Cousin, that if we examine, with care and 
minuteness, out’ present stat(}s of Consciousness, distinguishing and 
defining every ingredient which we find to enter into them—every 
clement that we seem to recognise as real, and cannot by merely 
concentrating our attention upon it analyse into anythhig simpler 
—we reach the ultimate'hnd primary truths, which are the sources 
of all our knowledge, and^-which cannot be denied or doubted with¬ 
out denying or doubting the bvidonce of Consciousness itself— 
that is, the only evidence that there' is for anything. I maintain 
this to be a misconception of the conditions imposed on enquirers 
by the difficulties of psychological investigation. To begin the 
enquiry at the point where M. Cousin takes it up is, in fact, to beg 
the question. For he must bo aware, if not of the fact, at least of 
the belief of his opponents, that the laws of the mind—the laws 
of Association, according to one class of thinkers, the Categories of 
the Understanding according to another—are capable of creating, 
out of those data of Consciousness which arc uncontested, purely 
mental conceptions, which become so identified in thought with all 
our states of Consciousness, that we seem, and cannot hut seem, to 
Yeceive them hy direct intuition. For example, the belief in Matter, 
in the opinion of these thinkers is, or at least may bo, thus 
produced:— 
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“ ‘ The proof that any of the alleged Universal Beliefs, or Prin¬ 
ciples of Common Sense, are affirmations of Consciousness, supposes 
two things : that the beliefs exist, and that they cannot possibly 
have been acquired. The first is, in most cases,, unffisputed; but 
the second is a subject of enquiry which often taxes the utmost 
resources of psychologists. Locke was therefore right in believing 
that ‘ the origin of our ideas ’ is the main stress of the problem of 
mental science, and the subject which must be first considered in 
forming the theory of the Mind.’ ” 

Tills citation from Mr. Mill’s book is already almost too 
long, yet we could have wished to prolong it still more, from 
the importance of some of the succeeding paragraphs. It 
presents, in clear discrimination and contrast, two opposite 
points of view' according to wliich the phenomena of mind 
are regarded by different philosophers, and the method of 
studying th(im determined: the introspective method, adopted 
by M. Cousin and otliers—the psychological or analytical 
method, pursued by Locke and l)y many other eminent men 
since Locke—“ the known and approved ipethod of physical 
science, adapted to the necessities of psychology —(p. 148.) 

Iliere are passages of Sir W. Hamilton’s writings in which 
he a])pear{i to feel that tlie introspective method alone is 
insufficient for the interpretatioi) of Consciousness, and that 
the analytical method must be empioyed to reinforce it. 
But on this as^on other points, *Iie is not always consistent 
with himself. For in laying down the principle upon which 
the primary truths of Consciousness, the original data of 
intelligence, are to b‘o ascertained and distinguished from 
generalizations out of experience and custom, he declares 
that the one single and certain mark is Necessity; they 
must be beliefs which wo are under the necessity of believing 
—of which we cannot get rid by any mental effort. He 
decides this, of course, for himself, by the J^ntrospective 
method alone. He (with M.^ousin other philosophers 
wjio take the siime view) does not» apply the analytical 
method to enquire whether his necessity of belief may not 
be a purely acquired necessity, and nowise congenital. It 
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is, indeed, remarkable that these philosophers do not even 
seek to apply the introspective method as far as that method 
will really go. They are satisfied with introspection of their 
own present minds, without obtaining results of the like 
process, as applied to other minds, in different times and 
places. They declare various beliefs to be necessary to the 
human mind universally, merely because suph is the actual 
fact with their own minds and with those immediately 
around them; sometimes even in defiance of proof that 
there are (or have been) persons not sharing such b^ief^ 
and occasionally even believing the contrary; therefore, 
when even the introspective method really disallows their 
affirmative instead of sustaining it. ' '^fhis is, in truth, an 
abuse of the introspective method ; yet, even if that method 
were employed in its fullest extent—if the same incapability 
of believing otherwise could be shown as common to all 
mankind—it might still be only the effect of a strong asso¬ 
ciation. The analyti(^al method must still bo called in to 
ascertain whether we are forced to sup 2 )ose such incapability 
to be an original fact ©f consciousness, or whether it may 
not have been generated in the mind by circumstances, 
under the natural working of the laws of association. It is 
certain that these laws not only may, but must, give birth 
to artificial inconceivabilities in the mind; and tliat some 
of these may be equal in 'strength to such, if any, as are 
natural. 

“ The History of Science,” says Mr. Mill, following out the 
same train of reasoning which we read in the tliird book of his 
System of Logic, “ teems with inconceivabilities which have been 
conquered; and with supposed necessary truths, which have first 
ceased to be thought necessary, then to bo thought true, and have 
finally come to bo deemed impossible.”—p. 150. 

After various observations, chiefly exhibiting the rashness 
of many censures bestowed by Sir W. Hamilton on Brown, 
Mr. Mill gives us tht;ee valuable chapters (xi., xii., xiiij, 
wherdin he analyses the Belief in an External World, the 
Belief in Mind as a separate Substance or No/Umenon, and 
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the Primary Qualities of Matter. To each of these topics 
ho applies what he calls the ^psychological method, as con- 
' trasted with the simply introspective method of Sir W. 
Hamilton (the Ego and Non-Ego affirmed to be given 
together in the primary deliverance of Consciousness) and 
so many other philosophers. He proves that these beliefs 
are noway intuitive, but acquired products; and that the 
known laws of Association are sufficient to explain how they 
^re acquired; cyspecially the Law of Inseparable Associa¬ 
tion, together with that of Olliviscence —a very usel’iil, dis¬ 
criminating phrase, whicli we first find employed in this 
volume (p. 259 et passim). He defines Matter to be a 
permanent possihility of Sensation; he maintains that this is 
really all which (apart from philosophical theories) mankind 
in general mean by it; he shows that mere possibilities of 
sensation not only may, but must, according to the known 
Lq,ws of Association, come to present ‘‘ to our artificialized 
Consciousness ” a character of objectivity—(pp. 198, 199). 
The correlating subject, though present, in fayt and indis¬ 
pensable, is eliminated out of conscious notice, according to 
the Law of Obliviscence. 

The !se ehapters will well repay the most careful perusal. 

We can only find room for one p)assag^*(pp* 215):— 

« 

“ Throughout tho whole of ouf sensitive life, except its first 
beginnings, wo unquestionably refer our sensations to a me and a 
not-me. As soon as I have formed, on tho one hand, the notion of 
Permanent Posaihilitios of Sensation, and on the other, of that con¬ 
tinued series of feelings which I call my life—both those notions 
are, by an irresistible association, recalled by every sensation I have. 
They represent two things, with both of which the sensation of tho 
moment, be it what it may, stands in relation; and I cannot be 
conscious of the sensation without being conscious of it, as related 
to these two things. They have accordingly received relative names, 
expressive of the double relation in question. The thread 5f con¬ 
sciousness which I apprehend the relation as a part of, is called the 
Subject; the group of Permanent Possibifities of Sensation which 
I refer it, and which is partially realised and actualised in it, is 
called the Oiject of tho sensation. The sensation itself ought to 
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have a correlative name, or ratter ought to have two such names— 
one denoting the sensation as opposed to its Subject, the other de¬ 
noting it as opposed to its Object; but it is a remarkable fact that 
this necessity has not been felt, and that the need of a correlative 
name to every relative one has been considered to be satisfied by 
the terms Object and Subject themselves. It is true that these two 
are related to one another, but only through the sensation. Wo 
have no conception of either Subject or Object, either Mind or 
Matter, except as something to which we refer our sensations, and 
whatever other feelings we are conscious of. The very existence of 
them both, so far as cognisable by us, consists only in the relation ihe^ 
respectively bear to our states of feeling. Their relation to each other 
is only the relation between those two relations. The immediate 
correlatives are, not the pair, Object, Suhpet, but the two pairs, 
Object, Sensation objectively considered —Subject, Sensation subjec¬ 
tively considered. The reason why this is overlooked might easily 
be shewn, and would furnish a good illustration of that important 
part of the Laws of Association, which may be termed the Laws 
of Obliviscence.” 

• 

This cliaptep, on the Primary Qualities of Matter, con¬ 
troverts the .opinion of Sir W. Hamilton, that extension, as 
consisting of coexistent partes extra partes, is immediately 
and necessarily apprehended by our consciousness. It cites, 
as well as confirms, the copious proof given by* Professor 
Pain (in his work on The Senses and the Intellect) that our 
conception of extension is derived from our muscular sensi¬ 
bility : that our sensation of muscular motion unimpeded 
constitutes our notion of empty space, as our sensation of 
muscular motion impeded constitutes that of filled space: 
that our conception of extension, as an aggregate of co¬ 
existent parts, arises from the sense of sight, which com¬ 
prehends a great number of parts in a succession so raipd 
as to be confounded with simultaneity; and wlgch not only 
becomes the symbol of muscular and tactile succession, but 
even ncquires such ascendency as to supersede both of them 
in our consciousness. ‘Confirmation is here given to this 
important doctrine, not merely by observations from Mr. 
Mill himself, but also from the very curious narrative, dis- 
(‘overed and produced % Sir W. Hamilton, out of a work 
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of tlie German philosopher, Plainer, Plainer insliluled a 
Ciireful examination of a man born blind, and ascertained 
lhal Ihis man did not conceive extension as an aggregate of 
simultaneous parts, but as a series of sensations experienced 
or to be experienced in succession—(pp. 232, 233). The 
case reported from Plainer both corroborates the theory of 
Professor Bain, and receives its proper interpretation from 
that theory; while it is altogether adverse to the doctrine 
^of Sir W. Hamilton—as is also another case, which he cites 
from Maine de Biran:— 

“ It gives a very favourable idea of Sir W. Hamilton’s sincerity 
and devotion to truth,’, remarks Mr. MiU, p. 247, “ that he should 
have drawn from obscurity, and made generaUy known, two cases 
so unfavourable to his own opinions.” 

We tliink this remark perfectly just; and we would point 
out besides, in appreciating Sir W. Hamilton’s merits, that 
his appetite for facts was useful to philosopl^, as well as his 
appetite lor speculation. But the person whosp usefulness to 
philosophy we prefer to bring into the foreground, is Idatner 
himself. He spent three weeks in patient examination of 
this bliiwi man, and the tenor of his report proves that his 
sagacity in interpreting facts was ef^ual to his patience in 
collecting them. The rarity of aM such careful and pre- 
m editSted observation of the facts of mind, appears to us one 
main reason why (what Mr. Mill calls) the psychological 
theory finds so little acceptance; and why those who main¬ 
tain that what now seems a mental integer was once a mul¬ 
tiplicity of separate mental fragments, can describe the ante¬ 
cedent steps of the change only as a latens processus^ which 
the reader,never fully miderstands, and often will not admit. 
Every man’s mind is gradually built up from infancy to 
maturity; the process is always going on before oyr eyes, 
yet the stages of it—especially the* earliest stages, the most 
pregnant with instruction—are never studied and put on 
record by observers trained in inductive logic knowing 
beforehand what they ought to lopk for as the sine qua non 
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for proving or disproving any proposed theory. Such cases 
as that cited by Platner—cases of one marked congenital 
defect of sense, enabling us to apply the Method of Difference 
—are always witliin reach; but few Platners are found to 
scrutinise and record them. Historians of science describe 
to us the laborious and multiplied observations, and the 
elaborate precautions for ensuring accuracy of observation, 
which recent chemical and jiliysical enquirers have found 
indispensable for the establishing of their results. We, 
c*annot, therefore, bo surprised that mental philosophers, 
dealing with facts even more obscure^ and careless about 
enlarging, yaryiug, authenticating their records of jiarticular 
facts, should have had little success in establishing any 
results at all. 

But if even those, who adopt the jisychological theory, 
have been remiss in the observation of particular mental 
facts, those who deny the theory have been far more than 
remiss; they have been blind to obvious facts contradicting 
the principles wiiich.tliey lay down. Mr. Mill, in chap, xiv., 
deals with this denial, common to Mr. Mansel with Sir W. 
Hamilton. That philosophers so eminent as both of them 
should declare contidently—“ what I cannot but think, must 
be d jpriorif or original to thought; it cannot be engendered 
by experience upon custom” (p. 264)—appears to us as 
extraordinary as it does to Mr. Mill. Though no oife* ever 
surpassed Sir W. Hamilton in large acquaintance with the 
actual diversities of human belief, and human incapacities of 
believing—yet he never seems to have thought of bringing 
this acquaintance into account, when he assured the atudents 
in his lecture-room that custom, experience, indissoluble asso¬ 
ciation, were altogether insufficient tg engender a felt neces¬ 
sity of believing. Such forgetfulness of well-known mental 
facts cannot bq reproached to the advocates of the psycho¬ 
logical theory. 

In chap. XV., Mr. Mill examines Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine 
on uncdnscious mental modifications. He points out the 
confused manner in which Sir W. Hamilton has conceived 
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Tmntal latency, as well as the inconclusive character of the 
reasoning whereby he refutes the following doctrine of 
Dugald Stewart—That in the most rapid trains of associa¬ 
tion, each separate item must have been successively present 
to consciousness, though for a time too short to leave any 
memory. Sir W. Hamilton thinks that the separate items 
may pass, and often do pass, unconsciously ; which opinion 
Mr. Mill also, though not approving his reasons, is inclined 
^to adopt. 

“ I am myself inclined (p. 285) to admit unconscious mental 
modifications, in the dhly sense in which I can attach any very 
distinct meaning to thcjn, namely, unconscious modifications of the 
nerves. It may well be believed that the apparently suppressed 
links in a chain of association, those which Sii* W. Hamilton con¬ 
siders as latent, really are so : that they are not even momentarily 
felt, the chain of causation being continued only physically—by 
one organic state of tlie nerves succeeding another so rapidly 
that the state of mental consciousness a 2 )propriate to each is not 
produced.” 

m 

Mr. Mill gives various illustralions in support of this 
doctrine. He at the same time calls attention to a valuable 
lecture oi^Sir W. Hamilton’s, the thirty-second lecture on 
Metaphysics; especially to the instructive citation from 
Cardaillac contained therein, ^notin^ the important fact, 
which descriptions of the Law of Association often keep out 
of sight—that the suggestive agency of Association is carried 
on, not by single antecedents raising up single consequents, 
but by a mass of antecedents raising up simultaneously a 
mass of consequents, among which attention is very unequally 
distributed. 

We shall say little upon Mr, Mill’s remarks on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Theory of Causation—(chap. xvi.). This theory 
appears to Mr. Mill absurd; while the theory of Mi*. Mill 
(continued from Hume, Brown, and James Mill) on the same 
subject appears to Sir W. Hamilton nnsuffioient and unsatis¬ 
factory—“ professing to explain the phenomenon of causality, 
but previously to explanation, ev^uating the phenomenon 
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of all that desiderates explanation”—(p. 295). For our¬ 
selves, we embrace the theory of Mr. Mill:* yet we are 
aware that the remark just cited from Sir W. Hamilton re¬ 
presents the dissatisfaction entertained towards it by many 
objectors. The unscientific and antfecientific yearnings pre¬ 
valent among mankind lead them to put questions which 
no sound theory of Causation will answer; and they 
are ready to visit and trust any oracle which professes 
to deliver a confident affirmative solution of such ques¬ 
tions. Among all the terms employed by metaphysicians. 


* At the same time we cannot go along with Mr. Mill in the 
following affirmation (p. 201) :— 

“ This natural probability is converted into certainty when we 
take into consideration that universal law of oiu* experience which 
is termed the Law of Causation, and which makes us umMc to 
conceive the beginning of anything without an antecedent condition 
or cause” 

Such “ inability tO' conceive ” appears to us not in correspondence 
with facts. First, it cannot be properly cither affiimed or denied, 
until agreement is obtained what the word cause means. If 
three persons. A, B, and C, agree in affirming it—A adopting the 
meaning of Aristotle, B,jthat of Sir William Hamilton, and C that 
of Mr. Mill—the agreeh^ent is purely verbal; or rather, all three 
concur in having a mental exigency pressing for satisfaction, but 
differ as to the hypothesis which satisfies it. 

Next, if we reason upon Mr. Mill’s theory as to Caiise, certainly 
those who deny his theory can have no difficulty in conceiving 
events without any cause (in that sense); nor have those who adopt 
his theory any greater difficulty. These last believe that there are, 
throughout, constant and uniform conditions on which the occur¬ 
rence of every event depends; but they can perfectly conceive events 
as occurring without any such uniform sequence. In truth, the 
belief in such causation, as pervading all nature, is an acquired 
result of scieittific training. The greater part of mankind believe 
that some events occur ill regular, others in irregular, succession# 
Moreover, a full half of thfc metaphysical world espouse the doctrine 
of free-will, and consider that all volitions occur without any cause 
at all. 
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rftne is used in a greater variety of meanings than the term 
Cause. 

In Mr. MilFs next chapter (xvi.), he comments on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s doctrine of Concepts or General Notions. There 
are portions of this chapter with which we agree less than 
with most other parts of the volume; especially with his 
marked hostility to the term Concept^ and the reasons given 
for it; which reasons appear to us not very consistent with 
what he has himself said in the ‘System of Logic,’ Book 
IV. ch. ii. § 1-3. The term Concept has no necessary con¬ 
nexion with the theory called Conceptualism. It is equally 
available to designate the idea called up by a general name, 
as understood eithei* by Mr. Bailey or by James Mill. We 
think it useful as an equivalent to the German word Begriff, 
which sense Sir W. Hamilton has in view when he introduces 
it, though he does not always adhere to his profession. And 
when^lr. Mill says (p. 331)— 

“ I consider it nothing less than a misfortun^;, that the words 
Concept, General Notion, or any other phrase to express the sup¬ 
posed mental modification corresponding to a general name, should 
ever have been invented,” 

• 

wc dissent from his opinion. To tall^ of “ the Concept of an 
individual,” however, as Mr. Mansql does (pp. 338, 339), is 
improper and inconsistent with the purpose for which the 
name^is given. • 

We are more fully in harmony with Mr. Mill in his two 
next chapters (xviii. et seq.), on. Judgment and Keasoning ; 
which are among the best chapters in the volume. He there 
combats and overthrows the theory of Eeasoning laid down 
by Sir W. Hamilton; but we doubt the propriety of his 
calling this “ the Conceptualist theory ” (pp. 367, 368): 
since it has nothing to do with Conceptualism, in the special 
sense of antithesis to Eealism and Nominalism,—bftt is, in 
fact, the theory of the Syllogism as given in the Analytics 
of Aristotle, and generally admitted since. Not* merely 
ConceptuaMsts, but (to use Mr Mill’s own language, p. 366) 
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“ nearly all the writers on logic, taught a theory of tfle 
science too small and narrow to contain their own facts.” 
Such, indeed, was the theory constantly taught until the 
publication of Mr. Mill’s ‘ System of Logic; * the first two 
books of which corrected it, by arguments which are re¬ 
inforced and amplified in these two chapters on Judgment 
and Eeasoning, as well as in the two chapters next following 
—chaps. XX. and xxi.— (“Is Logic the Science of the Forms 
’ of Thought—On the Fundamental Laws of Thought”). The 
contrast which is there presented, in many different ways, 
between the limited theory of logic taught by Sir \V. 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, and the enlarged theory of Mr. 
Mill, is instructive in a high degree. VVe consider Mr. 
Mill as the real preserver of all that is valuable in Formal 
Logic from the unfortunate consequences of an erroneous 
estimate, brought upon it through the exaggerated preten¬ 
sions of logicians. When Sir W. Hamilton contrdhts it 
pointedly with physical science (of wliich he talks witli a 
sort of supercilious condescension, in one of the worst passages 
of his writings, p. 401)—when all its apparent fruits 'were 
])roduced in the shape of ingenious but barren verbal techni¬ 
calities—what hope could be entertained that Formal Logi(; 
could hold its ground i^n the estimation of the recent gene¬ 
ration of scientific men.^ Mr. Mill has divested it of that 
assumed demonstrative authdtity which Bacon called “ re- 
gere res per syllogismum,” but he has at the same* time 
given to it a firm root amidst the generalities of objective 
science. He has shown thatdn the great probleih of Evidence 
or Proof, the Laws of Formal Logic, though bearing only 
on one part of the entire procedure, yet bear uj)on one essen¬ 
tial part, proper to be studied separately: and that the 
maintenance of consistency between our affirmations (which 
is the only special province of Formal Logic) has great 
importance and value as,a part of the process necessary for 
ascertaining and vindica^^ing their truth, or, exposing their 
character when false or uncertified—but no importance and 
value except as a part of that larger exigency. 
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• While Mr. Mill was amending the Syllogistic theory so 
as to ensure for Formal Logic its legitimate place among 
tlie essentials of scientific procedure, Sir W. Hamilton was 
at the same time enlarging it on its technical side, in two 
modes which are highly esteemed both by himself and by 
others: 1. The recognition of two kinds of Syllogisms; one 
in Extension, the other in Comprehension; 2. The doctrine 
of the Quantification of the Predicate. Botli these novelties 
are here criticised by Mr. Mill in chapter xxii., which we 
recommend the reader to peruse conjointly with Lectifi*es 15 
and 16 of Sir W. Hamilton on Logic. 

Now whereas the main objection, by which the study of 
the syllogistic logic*has been weighed down and discredited 
in modern times, is this, that it encumbers the memory with 
formal distinctions, having no useful application to the real 
process and purposes of reasoning—the procedure of Sir W. 
ilamilton might almost lead us to imagine that he himself 
was trying to aggravate that objection to the uttermost. He 
introduces a variety of new canons (classifying Syllogisms 
as Extensive and Intensive, by a ^distinction founded on the 
double quantity of notions, in Extension and in Compre¬ 
hension)^ which he intimates that all former logicians have 
neglected—while it plainly appears,^even on.his own show¬ 
ing, that the difference between sjTllogisms, in respect to 
these two sorts of quantity, is of no practical value; and* 
that “ wo Cim always change a categorical syllogism of the 
one quantity into a categorical syllogism of the other by 
reversing the order of the two premises, and by reversing the 
meaning of the copula ’’ (Lect. xvi. p. 296); nay, that every 
syllogism is already a syllogism in both quantities (Mill, 
p. 4.31). Against these useless ceremonial reforms of Sir 
W. Hamilton, we may set the truly philosophical explanation 

here given by Mr. Mill of the meaning of propositions. 

• • 

“ All judgments (he says, p. 423), ex<3epl where both the terms 
are proper names, are really judgment^ in Comprehension ; though 
it is customary, and the natural tendency of the mind, #o express 
most of them in terms of Extension. In other words, we never 
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really predicate anything but attributes; though, in the usage 
language, we commonly predicate them by means of words which 
are names of concrete objects, because (p. 426) we have no other 
convenient and compact mode of speaking. Most attributes, and 
nearly all large bundles of attributes, have no names of their own. 
We can only name them by a circumlocution. We are accustomed to 
speak of attributes, not by names given to themselves, but by means 
of the names which they give to the objects they are attributes of.” 
“ All our ordinary judgments (p. 428) are in Comprehension only; 
Extension not being thought of. But we may, if we please, make 
the Eftiension of our general terms an express object of thought. 
When I judge that all oxen ruminate, I have nothing in my 
thoughts but the attributes and their co-existence. But when by 
reflection I perceive what the proposition implies, I remark that 
other things may rmninate besides oxen, and that the unknown 
multitude of things which ruminate form a mass, with which the 
unknown multitude of tilings having the attributes of oxen is either 
identical or is wholly comprised in it. Which of these two is the 
truth I may not know, and if I did, took no notice of it when I 
assented to the proposition, all oxen ruminate; but I perceive, on 
consideration, that one or other of them must bo tme. Though I 
had not this i^» my mind when I affirmed that all oxen ruminate, 
I can have it now; I can make the concrete objects denoted by each 
of the two names an object of thought, as a collective though inde¬ 
finite aggregate; in other words, I can make the Extension of the 
names (or notions) an object of direct consciousness. When I do 
this, I perceive that this V'peration introduces no new fact, but is 
only a different mode of contemplating the very fact which I had 
previously expressed by the words, all oxen ruminate. The fact is 
the same, but the mode of contemplating it is different. There is 
thus in all Propositions a judgment concerning attributes (called 
by Sir W. Hamilton a Judgment in Comprehension) which we make 
as a matter of course; and a possible judgment in or concerning 
Extension, which we may make, and which will be true if the 
former is true.” 

From the lucid explanation here cited (and from a follow¬ 
ing paragraph too long^to transcribe, p. 433), we see that 
there is no real distinctipn between Judgments in Compre¬ 
hension ^and Judgments in Extension; that the appearance 
of distinction between them arises from the customary mode 
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of enunciation, which custom is here accounted for; that the 
addition to the theory of the Syllogism, for which Sir W. 
Hamilton takes credit, is alike troublesome and unprofitable. 

The like may also be said about his other innovation, the 
Quantification of the Predicate. Still more extensive are 
the changes (as stated by himself) which this innovation 
would introduce in the canons of Syllogism. Indeed, 
when we read his language (Appendix to ‘ Lectures on Logic,’ 
I)p. 291-297) censuring generally the prior logicians from 
Aristotle downwards, and contending that " more than^alf 
the value of logic had been lost ” by their manner of handling 
it—we may appreciate the magnitude of the reform which he 
believed himself to be •introducing. The larger the reform , 
the more it behoved him to be sure of the ground on which 
he was proceeding. But on this point we remark a serious 
deficiency. After laying down, with appropriate empliasis, 
the valuable logical postulate, to state explicitly what is 
thought implicitly, on which. Sir W. Hamilton says. 


“ Logic ever insists, but which logicians have* never fairly 
obeyed —it follows that logically we ought to take into account 
the quantity, always understood in thought, but usually, and for 
inanifcst reasons, elided in expression, not only of the subject, 
but also of the predicate of a judgment.”^2>iscMmo»s on Philos., 
p. 614. 


Here Sir W. Hamilton assumes tliat the quantity of the 
predicate is always understood in thought; and the same 
assumption is *01100 repeated, in the Appendix to his ‘ Lec¬ 
tures on Logic,’ p. 291 and elsewhere, as it was alike obvious 
and incontestable. How it is precisely on this point that 
issue is here taken with Sir W. Hamilton. ^Mr. Mill denies 
altogether (p. 437) that the quantity of the predicate is 
always understood or present in thought, and appeals to 
every reader’s consciousness for an answer :— 

“ Does he, when he judges that all oxen ruminate; advert even in 
the minutest degree to the question, whether there is anything else 
that ruminatdb ? Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, any 
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more tlian any other conBideration foreign to the immediate subject ? 
One person may know that there are other ruminating animajs, 
another may think that there are none, a third may be without any 
opinion on the subject; but if they all know what is meant by 
ruminating, they all, when they judge that every ox ruminates, 
mean precisely the same thing. The mental process they go through, 
08 far os tlmt one judgment is concerned, is precisely identical; 
though some of them may go on farther, and add other judgments 
to it.” 

last sentence cited from Mr. Mill indicates the vice of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s proceeding in quantifying the predicate, 
and explains why it was that logicians before him declined 
to do so. 8ir W. Hamilton, in this proceeding, insists on 
stating explicitly, not merely all that is thought implicitly, 
but a great deal more adding to it something else, which 


* Among the various authorities (upon this question of quanti¬ 
fying the predicate) collected by Sir W. Hamilton in the valuable 
Appendix to hi& Lectures on Logic, we find one (p. 311) which takes 
the ■ same ground of objection as Mr. Mill, in these words:— 
‘ The cause why the quantitative note is not usually joined with the 
predicate, is, that there would thus be two queesita at once; to wit, 
whether the predicate wore affirmed of the subject, and whether it 
were denied of everythihg beside. For when^we say, all man is all 
rational., we judge that dll man is rational, and judge likewise that 
rational is denied of everything tut man. But these are, in reality, 
two different queesita; and therefore it j|ias become usual to state 
them, not in one, but in two several propositions: And this is 
self-evident, seeing that a qmesitum, in itself, ask^ only,— Does or 
does not this inhere in that ? and not. Does or does not this inhere in 
that, and at the same time inhere in nothing else f* 

The author of this just and sagacious remark—^much surpassing 
what the other "Writers quoted in the Appendix say—was a Jew 
who died at Perpignan in or near 1370, named Levi Ben Gerson 
or GoponideSr An interesting account of this man, eminent as a 
writer and thinker in hjs age, will be found in a biography by 
Dr. Joel, published at Byeslau in 1862, Levi Ben Gerson als Beli’-, 
gions philosoph. Ho distinguished himself as a writer on theology, 
philosophy, and astronomy; he was one of the successors to the free 
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may, indeed, be thought conjointly, but which more fre¬ 
quently 18 not thought at all. He requires us to pack two 
distinct judgments into one and the same proposition: he 
interpolates the meaning of the Propositio Conversa sm- 
pliciter into the form of the Propositio Convertenda (when 
an universal Affirmative), and then claims it as a great 
advantage, that the proposition thus interpolated admits of 
being converted simpliciter^ and not merely per accidens, 
• Mr. Mill is, nevertheless, of opinion (j)p. 439-443) ..that 
though ‘‘the quantified syllogism is not a true expression 
of what is in thought, yet writing the predicate with a quan¬ 
tification may be sometimes a real help to the Art of Logic.* 
We see little advantage in providing a new complicated 
form, for the purpose of expressing in one proposition what 
naturally throws itself into two, and* may easily be expressed 
in two. If a man is prepared to give us information on one 
Qumsitum, why should he be constrained to use a mode of 
speech which forces on his attention at the same time a 
second and distinct Quiesitum—so that hp must either give 
us information about the two at •once, or confess himself 
ignorant respecting the second ? 

The tw(i next chapters of Mr. Mill, noticing some other 
minor peculiarities (all of them unfortunate, and one, p. 447, 
really unaccountable) of Sir W. Han^ilton’s Formal Logic; 
and some Fallacious Modes of Thought countenanced by Sir 
W. Hamilton (chs. xxiii^ xxlv.—pp. 446, 478), we are com¬ 
pelled to pass<Dver. We must find space, however, for a few 
words on the Freedom of the Will (ch. xxv.), which (in Mr. 
Mill’s language, pp. 488-549), “ was so fundamental with 
Sir W. Hamilton, that it may be regarded as the central 
idea of his system—the determining cause of most of his 
philosophical opinions.” Prior to Sir W. Hamilton, we find 


speculative vein of Maimonides, and one of the continuators of the 
Arabic Aristotelian philosophy. He both* commented on an^ com¬ 
bated the doctrines of Avcrrocs. Dr. Joel thinks that he died earlier 
than 1370. 
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some writers who maintain the doctrine of Free-will, others 
who maintain that of Necessity: each supporting their re¬ 
spective conclusions by reasons which they deem sufficient. 
Sir W. Hamilton declares that both the one doctrine and the 
other are inconceivable and incomprehensible; yet that, by 
the law of Excluded Middle, one or other of them must be 
true: and he decides in favour of Free-will, of which he 
believes himself to be distinctly conscious; moreover, Free- 
ivill is essential (he thinks) to moral responsibility, of which 
also ho feels himself conscious. He confesses himself, howeven 
unable to explain the possibility of Free-will; but he main¬ 
tains that the same may be said about Necessity also. “ The 
champions of both the two opposite Moctrines are at once 
resistless in attack, and impotent in defence ”—(Hamilton’s 
‘ Footnotes on Keid,’ p. 002). Mr. Mansel also asserts, even 
more confidently than Sir W. Hamilton, that we are directly 
conscious of Free-will—(p. 503). 

Sir W. Hamilton has himself given some of the best 
arguments against the doctrine of Free-will, in refutation of 
Reid : arguments, some of whicli arc here cited by Mr. Mill 
with praise which they well deserve—(pp. 497, 498). But 
Mr. Mill’s own reasoning on the same side is of a still higher 
order, enlarging the^ grounds previously urged in the last 
book of his ‘System*/of Logic.’ He protests against the 
term Necessity ; and discaras the idea of Necessity, if it be 
understood to imply anything mc^e than invariability of 
antecedence and consequence. If it mean tliMt, experience 
proves thus much about antecedents in the world of mind, 
as in the world of matter: if it mean more, experience does 
not prove more, either in the world of matter or in the 
world of mind : ner have we any grounds for affirming it in 
either—(p. 501). If it were true, therefore, that conscious¬ 
ness attested Free-will, we should find the testimony of 
consciousness opposed,to a full proof from experience and 
induction. But does consciousness really attest what is called 
Free-will ? Mr. Mill analyses the case, and declares in the 
negative. 
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“ To be conscious of Free-will, must mean to be conscious, 
before I have decided, that I am able to decide either way; 
exception may bo taken in limine to the use of the word ccmciom- 
ness in such an application. Consciousness tells mo what I do or 
feel. But what I am able to do, is not a subject of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not prophetic; wo are conscious of what is, not 
of what will or can be. Wo never know that we are able to do 
a thing, except from having done it, or something similar to it. 
Having acted, we know, as far as that experience reaches, how wo 
are able to act; and this hnotcledge, when it has become familiar^ is 
often confounded with^ and called hy^ the name of consciousness. But 
it docs not derive any increase of authority from being misnamed : 
its truth is not supreme over, but depends upon, experience. If 
our so-called consciousnfcss is not borne out by experience, it is 
a delusion. It has no title to credence, but as an interpretation 
of experience ; and if it is a false interpretation it must give way.” 
—pp. 503, 504. 

After this salutary and much-needed warning against the 
confusion between consciousness as an* inhillible authority, 
and belief upon experience, of which we are conscious as a 
belief—Mr. Mill proceeds to sift the alleged self-evident 
connexion between Free-will and Accountability. He shows, 
not merely that there is no connexion, but that there is a 
positive repugnance between the two, Sy Free-will is meant 
that a volition is not (]etermine4 by motives, but is a spon¬ 
taneous mental fact, neither, having a cause, nor admitting 
of being predicted. the very reason for giving notice 

that we intend to punish certain acts, and for inflicting 
punishment if the acts be committed, is, that we trust in 
the efficacy of the threat and the punishment as deterring 
motives. If the volition of agents be not influenced by 
motives, the whole machinery of law becomes unavailing, 
and punishment a purposeless infliction of pain. In fact, 
it is on that very ground that the madman fs exempted 
from punishment; his volition bein^ presumed to be not 
capable of being acted uj)on by the deterring motive of,legal 
sanction. The free agent, thus understood, is one who can 

neither feel liimself accountable, nor be rendered account- 

• ^ 
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able, to or by others. It is only the necessary agent (the 
person whose volitions are determined by motives, and, in 
case of conflict, by the strongest desire or the strongest 
apprehension) that can be held really accountable, or can 
feel himself to be so. 

“ The true doctrine of the Causation of human actions,” says 
Mr. Mill, p. 516, “ maintains, in opposition both to pure and to 
modified Fatalism, that not only our conduct, but our character is 
in part amenable to our will: that wo can, by employing the 
proper means, improve our character: and that if our character is 
such that, while it remains what it is, it necessitates us to do wrong— 
it will bo just to apply motives which will necessitate us to strive 
for its improvement. Wo shall not indeed do so unless wo desire 
our improvement, and desire it more than we dislike the means 
which must be employed ^r the purpose.” 

It thus appears that of the two propositions, 1, volitions 
are necessary, or depend on causes; 2, volitions are free, or 
do not depend on cmises—^neither the one nor tlie other is 
inconceivable or incomprehensible, as Sir W. Hamilton sup¬ 
posed them to be. That the first is true, and the second 
false, we learn by experience, and by tliat alone; just as we 
learn the like in regard to the phenomena of the material 
world. Indeed, the i^ict that human volitions are both pre¬ 
dictable and modifiable, quite as much as all those physical 
phenomena that depend upon a complication of causes— 
which is only a corollary from what has just been said—is so 
universally recognised and acted upon by all men, that there 
would probably be little difference of opinion about this 
question, if the antithesis were not obscured and mystified 
by the familiar, but equivocal, phrases of Free-will and 
Necessity. 

Passing over chapter xxvii., in which Mr. Mill refutes Sir 
W. Hamilton’s opinion that the study of mathematics is 
worthless, or nearly so,' as an intellectual discipline—we shall 
now call attention to fhe concluding remarks which sum up 
the results of the volume. After saying that he ‘‘ differs from 
almost everything in Sir*W. Hamilton’s philosophy, on which 
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he particularly valued himself, or which is specially his 
own,” Mr. Mill describes Sir W. Hamiliton’s general merits 
as follows:— 

“ They chiefly consist in his clear and distinct mode of bringing 
before the reader many of the fundamental questions of meta¬ 
physics : some good specimens of psychological analysis on a small 
scale: and the many detached logical and psychological truths 
which ho has separately seined, and which are scattered through 
his writings, mostly applied to resolve some special difficulty, and 
again lost sight of. I can hardly point to anything ho has done 
towards lielping the more thorough understanding of tho greater 
mental phenomena, unless it be his theory of Attention (including 
Abstraction), which setsms to me the most perfect we have; but 
tho subject, though a highly important, is comparatively a simple 
one.”—p. 547. 

* 

Agreeing in this general view of Sir W. Hamilton’s merits, 
we should be disposed to describe them in language stronger 
and more emphatic as to degree, than that which has just 
been cited. But what is stated in the pagbs immediately 
following (pp. 550, 551)—That Sir W. fiamiltbn’s doctrines 
appear to bo usually taken up under the stimulus of some 
special dilute and often afterwards forgotten ; That he did 
not think out subjects until they wer^ thoroughly mastered, 
or until consistency was attained between .the different views 
which the author took from diffi3rent points of observation ; 
That, accordingly, his philosophy seems made up of scraps 
from several conflicting metaphysical systems—All this is 
literally and dmply borne out by the many inconsistencies 
and contradictions which Mr. Mill has brought to view in the 
preceding chapters. It would appear that the controversial 
disposition was powerful with Sir W. Hamilton, and that a 
present impulse of that sort (as has been said respecting Bayle, 
Burke, and others) not only served to provoke new intellec¬ 
tual combinations in his mind, but also exercised a Lethaean 
influence in causing obliviscence of^ the old. But we can 
hardly follow Mr. Mill in ascribing the defect to “ excessive 
absorption #f time and energy by the study of old writers ” 
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(p. 551). If this study did no other good, it at least kept 
the memory in exercise. Now, what surprises us most 
in Sir W. Hamilton’s inconsistencies, is the amount of sell- 
forgetfulness which they imply. 

While the laborious erudition of Sir W. Hamilton cannot 
be fairly regarded as having produced any of his intellectual 
defects, it undoubtedly stamped upon him his special title of 
excellence as a philosopher. This is fully recognised by Mr. 
Mill; though he treats it as belonging not so much to a 
philosopher as to an historian of philosophy. He concludes 
(pp. 552—551) 


“ It is much to ho regretted that Sir W, Hamilton did not write 
the history of pliilosophy, instead of choosing, as the direct object 
of his intellectual exertions, philosojihy itself. Ho j)ossesscd a 
knowledge of the materials such as no one, probably for many 
generations, will take the trouble of acquiring again. Inde¬ 
pendently of the great interest and value attaching to a knowledge 
of the historical,development of speculation, there is much in the 
old writers on philosophy, even those of the middle ages, really 
worth preserving for its scientific value. But this should be ex¬ 
tracted, and rendered into the phraseology of modern thought, by 
persons as familiar with that as with the ancient, and possessing a 
command of its language : a combination never yet so perfectly 
realised as in Sir W. Hamilton. This, whicli no one but himself 
could have done, ho lias left undone, and has given us instead a con¬ 
tribution to mental philosophy, which has been more than equalled 
by many not superior to him in powers, and wholly destitute of 
erudition. Of all persons in modern times entitled to the nanfo 
of philosophers, the two, probably, whose reading on the subject 
was the scantiest, in proportion to their intellectual capacity, were 
Archbishop Whately and Dr. Brown. Accordingly they are the 
only two of whom Sir W. Hamilton, though acknowledging their 
abilities, speaks with some tinge of superciliousness. It cannot bo 
denied that both Dr. Brown and Whately would have thought 
and written better than they did, if they had been better read in 
the writings of previous •thinkers; but I am not afraid that pos¬ 
terity will contradict mo when I say, that either of them has done 
far greater service to the world in the origination and diffusion of 
important thought than Sir W. Hamilton with all his learning; 
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because, though indolent readers, they were both of them active 
and fertile thinkers. 

“ It is not that Sir W. Hamilton’s erudition is not frequently of 
real use to him on particular questions of philosophy.. It does him 
one valuable service : it enables him to know all the various opinions 
whi^ can be hold on the questions ho discusses, and to conceive 
and express them clearly, leaving none of them out. This it docs, 
though oven this not always; but it does little else, oven of what 
might bo expected from erudition when enlightened by philosophy. 
He knew, with extraordinary accuracy, the on of each philosopJicr’s 
. opinions, but gave himself little trouble about the Sion. With one 
exception, I find no remark bearing upon that point in any part of 
his writings. I imagine ho would have been much at a loss if he 
had been required to dyaw up a philosophical estimate of the mind 
of any great thinker. He never seems to look at any opinion 
of a philosopher in connection with the same philosopher’s other 
opinions. Accordingly ho is weak as to the mutual relations of 
philosophical doctrines. One of the most striking examples of this 
inability is in the case of Leibnitz,” &c. 

Here we find in a few sentences the conclusion which Mr. 
Mill conceives to be established by his bQok. We shall state 
how far we are able to concur with it. He has brought the 
matter to a direct issue, by weighing Sir W. Hamilton in 
the balauije against two other actual contemporaries; instead 
of comparing him with some unrealised ideal found only in 
the fancy of critics and reviewers. 

Comparing Sir W. HamiltonVith Dr. Brown, we cordially 
subscribe to the opinion df Mr. Mill. We think that Dr. 
Brown has done far greater service to the world than Sir 
W. Hamilton,* in the origination and diffusion of important 
thought.” To speak only of two chief subjects in the field 
of important thought—Causality and the Freedom of the 
Will—we not only adopt the conclusions of Dr. Brown, but 
we admire both his acuteness and his originality in vindi¬ 
cating and illustrating the first of the two, while we dissent 
entirely from the views of Sir W* Hamilton. This alone 
would be sufficient to make us approve the superiority 
assigned by Mr. Mill to Dr. Brown. We discover fio com¬ 
pensating itt>ra to be placed to the credit of Sii* W. Hamilton: 
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for the great doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge, which 
is our chief point of philosophical brotherhood with him, was 
maintained by Brown also. 

But in regard to Dr. Whately, our judgment is altogether 
different. We cannot consent to admit him as a superior, 
or even as an equal, to Sir W. Hamilton, “ in the origination 
and diffusion of important thought.” He did much service 
by reviving an inclination and respect for Logic, and by clear¬ 
ing up a part of the technical obscurity which surrounded 
it: but we look upon him as an acute and liberal-minded - 
English theologian, enlarging usefully, though timidly, the 
intellectual prison in which many orthodox minds are con¬ 
fined—rather than as a fit aspirant to the cosmopolitan 
honours of philosophy. “ An active and fertile thinker,” Mr. 
Mill calls Whately; and such he undoubtedly was. But 
such also wo consider Sir W. Hamilton to have been, in 
a degree at least equal. If the sentence which we have 
quoted above be intended to deny the predicate, ‘‘active 
and fertile tllinker,” of Sir W. Hamilton, we cannot acqui¬ 
esce in it. Ilis intellect appears to us thoroughly active 
and fertile, even when we dissent from his reasonings—nay» 
even in the midst of his inconsistencies, when a new growth 
of opinions is unexpectedly pushed up, on ground which 
wo supposed to be already pre-occupied by another both 
older and different. And We find this same judgment 
implied in the discriminating lemarks upon his philoso¬ 
phical procedure made by Mr. Mill himself—(pp. 271, 272% 
For example, respecting Causality and the Freedom of the 
Will, we detect no want of activity and fertility, though 
marked evidence of other defects—especially the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of a powerful mind to certain privileged 
inspirations, worshipped as “ necessities of thought.” 

Wliile thus declaring how far we concur in the parallel 
here drawn ol Sir W. Hamilton with Brown and Whately, 
we must at the same ticgie add that the comparison is taken 
under circumstances unduly favourable to these two last. 
There has been no exposure of their errors and incon- 
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Bistencies, equal in penetration and completeness to the 
crushing volume which Mr. Mill has devoted to Sir W. 
Hamilton. To make the odds fair, he ought to furnish a 
similar systematic examination to Brown and Whately; 
enabling us to read their works (as we now do those of Sir 
W. Hamilton) with the advantage of his unrivalled micro¬ 
scope, which detects the minutest breach or incoherence in 
the tissue of reasoning, and of his large command of philo¬ 
sophical premisses, which brings into full notice what the 
author had overlooked. Thus alone could the competition 
between the three be rendered perfectly fair. 

We regret, as Mr. Mill does, that Sir W. Hamilton did 
not undertake the Composition of a history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless we must confess that we should hardly feel 
su(;h regret, if we could see evidence to warrant Mr. Mill’s 
judgment (p. 554) that Sir W. Hamilton was ^‘indifferent 
to the htoTL of a man’s opinions, and that he was incompetent 
to draw up an estimate of the opinions of any great thinker,” 
&c. Such incompetence, if proved to be frequent and con¬ 
siderable, would deprive an author of all chanch of success in 
writing a history of philosophy. But the study of Sir W. 
Hamiltoii’s works does not prove it to us, though Mr. Mill 
has convicted him of an erroneous* estimate of Leibnitz. 
We say frequent and considerahle, fecayse no historian of 
philosophy is exempt from the •defect more or less; or rather 
(to pass out of the self-coAfidence of the Absolute into the 
modesty of the Eelative) we seldom find any historian whose 
estimate of gfeat philosophical thinkers does not often differ 
from our own. Hence we are glad when ample and original 
extracts are produced, enabling us to test the historian, and 
judge for ourselves—a practice which Sir W. Hamilton would 
have required no stimulus to enforce upon him. There 
ought, indeed, to be various histories of philosophy, com¬ 
posed from dilfereiit points of viewj for the ablest historian 
cannot get clear of a certain exglusiveness belonging to 
himself. But so fk- as we can conjecture w^hat*Sir W. 
Hamilton would or could have done, we think that a history 
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of philosophy composed by him would have surpassed any 
work of the kind in our language. 

We trust that Sir W. Hamilton’s works will long continue 
to be read, along with Mr. Mill’s examination of them; and 
we should be glad if the works of other philosophers could 
be read along with a comment of equal acuteness and 
impartiality. Any point of view which could command the 
adherence of such a mind as Sir W. Hamilton’s, deserves to 
be fully considered. Moreover, the living force of philosophy, 
as directress of human intelligence, depends upon keeping up 
in each of her devotees a full mastery of many divergent 
and opposite veins of reasoning—a knowledge, negative and 
affirmative, of the full case of opponehts as well as of his 
own. 

It is to Philosophy alone that our allegiance is sworn, and 
while we concur mostly with Mr. Mill’s opinions, we number 
both him and Sir W. Hamilton as a noble pair of brethren, 
serving alike in her train. 

Amicus Hamilton; magis amicus Mill; arnica ante omnes 
Philosojphia, " 
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Under the date 1822, Mrs. Groto has preserved a fasciculus 
of very interestinf;; essays on Metapliysics, Mr. Grottfs 
earliest productions in that walk. They prove both the 
extent of his reading, and the subtlety and the depth of his 
own reflections. 

The longest and best essay is entitled “ Object and Extent 
of Metaphysics.” It not only raises the most difficult 
questions in the philosophy of mind, but shows that he Ijad 
already made up his mind, and taken his side, on tlie con¬ 
troversies that divide the schools. Five yeS,rs before, he 
represented liimself as half-convinced by Berkeley; he is 
now a Bsrkleian, and something more. 

He comes at once to the point—What is the meaning of 
‘External body’? and answers it •acceg’ding to Berkeley, 
although with a more advanced psychology. He expands 
in his own way the Berldeian motto —esse est pereij^i —and 
does not shirk anv of the difficulties. The following extracts 
are a specim'en:— 

When the word Carlton-house is pronounced, a certain set 
of visible and tangible sensations is re-kindled in my mind— 
that is, I fancy myself again seeing or touching Carlton- 
house. When the word is pronounced, I m;^self supply un¬ 
consciously the act of seeing or torching, by virtue of which 
such a sound excites the idea halytually associated with it. 
And when I say, “ Carlton-house exists ”—the Tull and 
accurate description of my state of mind is, “ I fomey that 
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1 see Carlton-house—I rememler to have Icdely seen it—or I 
now see it, &cr 

But it will doubtless be asked, “ Does not Carlton-bouse 
exist when I am not thinking of it? Would it not exist 
though I were annihilated ?” 

This question, if strictly analysed, will appear to be an 
utter sophism—involving conditions which preclude the 
possibility of replying to it either in the affirmative or 
negative. How can I frame any kind of affirmation or 
denial on a subject, on which I am interdicted from employ¬ 
ing my thoughts ? I am forbidden to think upon Carlton- 
house—yet I am desired, notwithstanding, to say whether 
it exists or not. I am to suppose my mind and powers of 
judging annihilated—yet I am required to deliver a judg¬ 
ment on a subject placed before me. Now surely when 
these self-contradicting conditions are exposed, this question, 
which is usually the experimentum crucis of the Materialist, 
shrinks into an unmeaning puzzle. In order to reply to a 
question regarding Carlton-house, it is obvious that I must 
employ my thoughts about it. My decision, therefore, 
whether affirmative or negative, implies uniformly two 
things—^first, that my mind is in action, i.e., not annihilated, 
secondly, that it is employed upon that particular subject 
and upon nothing else. In other words, any conceivable 
answer which I may return must imply two conditions the 
direct reverse of that which the question demands. 

If indeed I am asked, “ whether Carlton-house cannot 
exist exce'pt when I am looking at it^^ I readily answer, that it 
may exist just as much when I do not see it, as when I do. 
But when I say this, the whole amount of my affirmation is, 
that I remember distinctly to have seen it, and expect fully 
that I may see }t again—and that without at present looking 
upon it. The states of .mind which I call remembrance 
and expectation may douJbtless occur separately from what 
is usually termed perception, and may kindle a lively belief 
in the existence of the thing so remembered and expected. 
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But this feeling of remembrance, expectation, and belief, is 
precisely as strong in the case of other sensations, when 
constant, as it is in those of sight and touch. My remem¬ 
brance and belief that the noise of a cataract, which I have 
visited formerly, now exists, is just as strong as my remem¬ 
brance aftd belief that the water or the rocks exist. I have as 
full a conviction that I may again hear the one, as that I 
may again see the other. Should it be asked, whether there 
is any noise when I am not near to hear it, I should answer, 
that there unquestionably was. It matters not whether I 
actually hear it or not. I remember to have heard it and 
expect to hear it again. There is not a shade of difference 
in my feelings with regard to the sound, and with regard to 
the rocks. 

I have already remarked that partly from their perma¬ 
nence, partly from their urgency, the visual and tactile 
sensations come to exercise prodigious ascendency over our 
minds. All our other states of mind are viewed with refer- 
ence to these others, as antecedents or concomitants or 
consequents, and the visual and tactile sensations thus 
approprii^te and enslave all the rest. But these two pre¬ 
dominant classes of sensations acquire^as I have endeavoured 
to explain, a seeming indeq^endence* of gur mental modifi¬ 
cations, and appear to have ait existence distinct from and 
without our minds. Ilenfte, since a powerful interest con¬ 
tinually impels us to consider all our sensations with refer¬ 
ence to the Visual and tactile, and since these appear to 
exist distinct from the mind—we contract an habitual desire 
of tracing our states of mind up to something distinct from 
and independent of ourselves. We search about for an 
external something to which we may attribute any mental 
affection of which we are conscious; and when the latter 
has once been fastened and domiciliated with any external 
something, the process of the mind appears to be performed, 
its dissatisfaction is appeased, and it is set at rest. • 

The early growth of this tendency is of infinite and melan- 
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choly importance. It thrusts itself upon us upon all occa¬ 
sions, as an operation of primary necessity ; it perverts our 
views of what is desirable or practicable to know, and 
distorts altogether the application of the power of thought; 
and it casts so deep a mist over all the proceedings of the 
understanding, as no subsequent reflexion can •entirely 
dissipate. WJien a state of mind occurs which is not fami¬ 
liar to us, and which we desire to explain, we are drawn 
away from that path of observation and comparison which 
alone can conduct us to a solid result; we do not think of 
comparing the diflerent trains of which it forms a member, 
in order to separate its casual from its constant companions. 
We instantly look for an external something on which we 
may hitch it, and if none such presents itself, we slide easily 
into the process of creation, and fasten that which is to be 
accounted for upon some fictitious and imaginary entity. 
Of these numberless mistakes the source is to be sought in 
that early habit which bestows upon the visual and tactile 
sensations so complete an ascendency over the mind, and 
which leads us to father all our other mental modifications 
upon them alone. 

f 

I cannot depart from this topic without oflering a few 
remarks on the controjversy between Berkeley and Keid, 
with regard to which much misconception appears to have 
arisen. The merits of the latter have been blazoned forth, 
and his refutation paraded far and wide as victorious and 
irresistible, by his disciple and expositor, Mr. Stewart, 
whereas the treatise of the former has been left an orphan 
(to use a beautiful expression of Plato) and defenceless, and 
seems to have met with few who could comprehend its 
bearings, or disengage the tnith which its author so suc¬ 
cessfully struck out, from the errors which particular pre¬ 
judices led him to array by its side. Few treatises ever 
stood more in need of sujch a commentator; for the mixture 
which it presents is indeed singular. It is remarkable, that 
both Berkeley and Reid (as each has left upon record) were 
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led into their different and contradictory trains of thought by 
the very same motive—an aversion to Atheism, and a zeal 
for the maintenance of religious belief. 

To place religion on a firm and unassailable foundation, 
the Bishop thought it requisite to refute the supposition that 
there wm any unthinking substance existing without the 
perceiving mind, and to prove that only spiritual or thinking 
substances could be thus independently existent. While, in 
pursuance of these views, he adheres to the former track, 
his reasonings are strikingly ingenious and original. He 
insists forcibly on thp impossibility of ♦ seeing anything 
unseen, hearing anything unlieard, conceiving anything un¬ 
conceived, &c., which* is what'is meant by affirming that the 
objects of sight, of touch, of conception, or of any other mental 
feeling whatever, exist independent of the mind. I sliall 
not dwell any longer upon this part of his writings, because 
I have endeavoured to enforce the same line of argument in 
various parts of these Essays, and because perhaps the very 
best statement of the doctrine, which Berkeley*^s book affords, 
is a passage already cited. # * 

But when, in furtherance of his original plan, the Bishop 
sought to .evade the application of these reasonings to the 
case of Spirit, it is melancdioly to ©bscrve the confusion 
which begins to overcloud his mind| and the unreal dis¬ 
tinctions which appear to satisfy his once piercing and 
irresistible scrutiny. “ A ^irit (said he) cannot be known 
by way of idea; it is a simple, undivided, active Being, per¬ 
cipient of idea'h, but not itself perceived, like an Idea. We 
know a Spirit immediately by way of notion. Now though 
it is impossible that an Idea, whose esse is pereipi, sliould 
exist without being perceived ; yet it is not impossible that 
a Spirit, whose esse is percipere, should exist without being 
perceived.” , ^ 

Such was the distinction by whigh Berkeley strove to 
shelter Spirit from the arguments by. which he had attacked 
matter. A very cursory inspection will discover Its in¬ 
sufficiency, • For either the word Spirit means nothing, or 
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else it means something conceived, believed, imagined, sup¬ 
posed, &c., call the state of mind what you will. To say, 
that my ideas may be perceived by another percipient, is 
merely to say, that I may conceive, or believe, or know, or 
suppose, &c., that they are perceived by another percipient. 
Another percipient is, in other words, something Inown or 
conceived as perceiving. And it is impossible that anything 
known or conceived can have an existence independent of 
the knowing or conceiving mind. At any rate, it makes 
no difference whether the thing known be thinking or un¬ 
thinking. If tlib independent existence of the latter is 
impossible, that of the former is equally so; if that of the 
former be possible, so is that of the latter. 

Now as this line of distinction could not be maintained, it 
was obvious that Berkeley’s doctrine was self-contradictory. 
The question w^as, which half of it should destroy the 
other. 

Viewing the controversy simply as it stood between Reid 
and Berkeley, it must be owned that the inconsistency, 
which so glaringly pervades the doctrine of the latter, placed 
his adversary upon a ground of attack singularly advan¬ 
tageous. The admissions, in which the Bisliop had so 
liberally indulged towards Spirit, w^ere perfectly sufficient 
to vindicate the existence of Matter, if they could be shewn 
to apply equally to it—that is, if the distinction which 
Berkeley had drawn between the two could be removed. 
But this distinction consisted in the hypothesis, that we 
knew matter by way of ideas, or of an intervening something 
jmnjediatcly perceived by the mind—while we knew spirit 
immediately, or without any such intervention. This was 
the ideal theory, and Dr. Reid directed the whole force of 
his reasonings against it. “ We are admitted (said lie) to 
k:no>y. Spirit immediately; what reason is there for supposing 
tliat we know Matter in any other way ? Why should not 
our apprehension of the one be as direct and immediate as 
that of the other? Can any evidence be adduced of the 
intervention of an idea, in the case of material substance ?” 
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It was perfectly true that no such evidence could be 
adduced. And as far as regards Berkeley, or any one who 
coincides with Berkeley's admissions concerning Spirit, I 
think the arguments of Reid are decisive and invincible. 
But his advantage over the Bishop merely arose from his 
consistehcy in vindicating two errors, which must stand or 
fall together; while his adversary, in dismissing one, clung 
with increased vehemence and pertinacity to the other. 
By the removal, therefore, of the ideal theory, it must 
be allowed that the repugnance and self-contradiction of 
Berkeley’s system was demonstrated, arid the controversy 
decided in favour of Reid. 

Not so the controversy about the independent existence 
of material substance. The real value of Berkeley’s argu¬ 
ments on the negative side of this question is not at all 
impaired, because they happened in his mind to be closely 
knit together with certain errors, which rendered it in¬ 
consistent in him to maintain them. And^the actual force 
of these arguments is so far from depending on the ideal 
theory (on the destruction of which Mr. Stewart rests the 
celebrity of Reid), that they must, if received, exclude and 
nullify Uiat theory altogether. For the ideal theory is 
nothing but a supposition framed ^ explain the mode in 
which we perceive external objects.* N(fw if there exist no 
objects independent of the mind, the ideal theory becomes 
altogether useless and unnieaning, inasmuch as the difSculty, 
which it was destined to explain, is terminated. When I 
affirm that I am conscious of nothing but my own states of 
mind or mental modifications—whether called sensations, 
conceptions, acts of belief, or by any other name, this general 
statement of fact is certainly no theory at all; but least of 
all is it the ideal theory, which is of a nature and purpose 
altogether inconsistent with this statement .of facl^ The 
truth is, that if the ideal theory is an unsupported hypo¬ 
thesis, so also is the supposition ef external independent 
objects. If the ideas, of which I am conscious, are iteally 
nothing, distinct from and independent of the conscious 

z 2 
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mind—^then neither are the external objects, which I per¬ 
ceive, anything distinct from and independent of the 
perceiving mind. To say that there may exist objects 
without my mind, distinct from its perceptions; but that 
there cannot possibly exist any objects within my mind, 
distinct from its consciousness, is an assumption destitute of 
all evidence, and virtually predetermining the very question 
in dispute, by introducing the expressions, without and 
within the mind ; a phraseology altogether unmeaning, if the 
hypothesis of external objects be rejected. 

[In 1860, there Occurred an interesting correspondence on 
the same subject, which is here reproduced in full. Tlie 
ostensible start was from the concluding chapter of Pro¬ 
fessor Bain’s wwk, ‘The Emotions and the Will,’ where^ a 
criticism was made on Perrier’s ‘ Institutes,’ from the point 
of view of the Eelativity of all Knowledge; the Subject-and- 
Object Eelativity being only one example, although posses¬ 
sing an altogether exceptional importance. In point of ffict, 
however, Mr. Grote had of his own motion been meditating 
intently on the correlation of the Subject and Object in per¬ 
ception, and took this oj)portunity to put down hia>thoughts 
in writing.] 


SUBJECT AND OBJECT. 

There are portions of your section on this subject which 
do not quite satisfy me. I coincide more fully with your 
treatment of the same matter (or the branch of the same 
matter which relates to the material world), in your first 
volume [‘ The Senses and the Intellect ’], pp. 366-376. 

The relativeness of Subject to Object, as I conceive it, 
stands singly and by* itself, apart from all relativeness 
between two or more diverse objects of cognition. Whether 
cogi#fcion be only possible under the assumption of a known 
contrast between two different objects, as you Imagine—or 
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whether it be also possible with only one object, not con¬ 
sciously contrasted with any foil, as I incline to believe—in 
either case the cognizant subject is the same, equally present 
and incorporated in the fact of cognition. An act of cog¬ 
nition has no meaning without a cognizing subject and a 
cognitum object: the former always the same, the latter 
variable: both being opposite points of view (or poles) ol 
the same indivisible fact of mind. If, in addition to this, it 
bo true that there must be two distinct ohjects^ known in 
antithesis to each other by the cognizant subject, let the 
position be proved: but it seems to me distinct from, and 
independent of, the position above laid down respecting 
subject and object. The two positions ought to be affirmed 
and reasoned upon apart from each other : not thrown 
together under one general head. You say truly (vol. i. 

р. 376) that to speak of a cognitum apart from a cognoscens 
is “ self-contradiction but it is surely no self-contradiction 
(whether exact or not) to say that we can know red without 
green, or light witliout darkness. 

You seem to consider the antithesis of subject and object, 
as coinciding with that of ideal and r^^al—mind and matter— 
internal <ind ext('rnal. I cannot but think that subject and 
object is more general and fundameiital than this. The dis¬ 
tinction Subject—Object belongs to^the^deal world, as well 
as to tlie sensational. John l^lill says in his ‘ Logic ’ (Book i, 

с. iii. p. 55)—“ Even imaginary objects, which are said to 
exist only in our ideas, are to be distinguished from our ideas 
of them. The hobgoblin which never existed is not the same 
thing with my idea of a hobgoblin. They are all, not thoughts, 
but objects of thought, though all the objects are alike non¬ 
existent.” Plato’s archetypal Ideas were Objects, though 
neither material nor extended. 

The act of Conception, as well as the act of. Perception, is 
in itself indivisible: but both the one and the other may be 
looked at either in the subjective «or in the objective point 
of view. The Subject is that wliich either one or tfietother 
has in coilimon with all the otjier acts of our mind or 
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consciousness—^the indeterminate Ego. The Object is that 
which either one or the other has either peculiar to itself, or 
common only to a select fraction of our acts of consciousness: 
it is the varying Ego, or the principle of variation and 
specialisation in Ego. We cannot properly speak of it as 
iVow-Ego: it involves, not a negation, but a simple modifi¬ 
cation and determination, of the Subject. The antithesis of 
Ego and Non-Ego, which some writers adopt, involves an 
illusion : the real antithesis is between Ego determinate and 
Ego indeterminate: the determinate Ego being the com¬ 
plete mental fact, from which the indeterminate Ego is the 
highest abstraction. 

There seem to be various sources of confusion in reference 
to this antithesis of Subject—Object. 

1. Our own bodies. I apprehend that the earliest con¬ 
ception of Subject, that which prevails in unreflecting minds, 
is the distinction between each man’s body and matter 
external to his body. He considers his body to be Subject — 
that is, himself. What is external to his body is Object, or 
not himself. Tliis distinction gets early and powerful hold 
upon the mind. But it is evidently an objective distinction, 
between two different objects: for each man’s body is object 
to himself as Subject: it is seen and felt, and the boundary 
between it and what is-beyond it can be traced by sensation 
and movement. The body partakes of the nature both of 
Subject and Object. Considered as object, the distinction 
between our body and matter extraneous to our body, is not 
only clear and marked but highly important: it is the most 
familiar and indispensable of all distinctions. What is ex¬ 
traneous to our own body, is extraneous to ourselves as 
Subject: for the Subject is identical with the body, or at 
least co-extensive with it. What is really an antithesis 
between two objects, is converted into antithesis or divorce 
between object and subjept. 

2. The second source^ of confusion is, that we look back 
upon goiir own ^ast sensations, perceptions, and mental acts 
generally. When I recollect or conceive an object which I 
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siiw or touched an hour ago, I know that I am not now 
seeing or touching it. My ^erci'pieni Subject forms no 
part of the recollection: and it appears as if that which 
I recollect or conceive was Object pure and simple, without 
a Subject. But there is here an illusion : because my 
Subject, though not interfering as j^ereijpient, interferes as 
reminiscent or eoncipient, and forms an equally essential part 
of the real fact. To our memory, or conception, is present 
only the objective point of view of the past sensation; but 
the memory or conception itself forms the subjective to 
correlate with it. 

3. A third source of confusion relates to the distinction 
between myself and other subjects. I believe that other 
subjects are ofttai affected in the same manner as I am— 
often hot so. But in making this comparison, it is plain 
that 1 regard my own subject as an object. Other persons 
can be only objects to me: and when I compare myself to 
them, I become an object to myself: that is my past sensa¬ 
tions and mental acts pass under my review, or become 
objects to my reminiscent or *rofleeting subject. I, the 
Subject, am in this way, as it were, counted twice dver: 
once as*reflecting, once again as object reflected upon; and 
it is in the latter capacity alone th^it I am compared with 
other subjects. The distinction, pr rgsemblance, which I 
note between my sensations* and those of other men, is in 
reality an objective distinction, noted by myself as com¬ 
paring! subject between myself and others as compared objects. 
But the fadt that I am the comparing subject passes xm- 
noticed and out of sight: all that is usually noticed is, the 
two compared objects, myself and others. It is forgotten 
that this comparison cannot be made without myself as 
subject to make it. The subject, as such, is overlooked: it 
cannot come into separate consciousness: ^it can only be 
understood by comparing together some or all* of oUr 
past mental acts and attending to that which they all 
have in common. But in this process, my •past self 
becomes • an Object, to my present self as Subject: my 
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present self being of necessity implied, but not consciously 
present. 

James Mill (‘ Analysis*, vol. i. pp. 244, 245, 249) adverts to 
this distinction between ]past self and present self He seems 
however to think that present se^can come into separate 
consciousness as well as ^ast self If he means this, I cannot 
agree with him. I think that self only comes into conscious¬ 
ness as an object—past or future self: as subject, or present 
self it is implied, but never revealed or discernible. 

The distinction between past self or object, and present 
self, or subject, enables us to criticise Ferrier’s position, that 
“every cognition must involve a cognition of self.” If he 
had said, that “ every cognition must involve self as the 
cognizant,” I think he would have been perfectly correct. 
The self, present self or subject, is constant and indispensable 
as the cognoscens, but cannot become the cognitum. The 
present self forms one constant and unalterable pole of the 
indivisible act of cognition. Our past self on the contrary, 
belongs to the other or objective pole. But even in this 
sense of the Objective self) Ferrier’s position is not exact. 
It il not true that every cognition must involve a cognition 
of self. In many cognitions, the objective self is not at all 
included. I know many things, which I do not at all recol¬ 
lect to have seen, ^r h^ard, or discovered, or reasoned out, 
by my past or objective self ‘Of some cognitions, this past 
self makes a part; but not of ail. But the present self 
belongs to all. 

The distinction between these two sorts of cognitions is 
important to bear in mind, because it contributes materially 
to generate the illusion of an Objective Absolute. Because 
many of my cognitions include no reference to a (past or 
objective) self, and are in this respect distinguishable from 
those which do include such reference—^it is imagined that 
tbe firs’! class are wholly divorced from self; that they are 
comxdete and independent absolutes. It is forgotten that 
the present or subjective self is implicated alike in both the 
two classes. 
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In explaining this abstrase point of psychological theory, 
the first great problem is, to find means of bringing the 
forgotten ]gresent or svhjective self into notice. It cannot bo 
known by direct and immediate consciousness, in reference 
to any present sensation or cognition. It can only be known 
by inference from the sum total of our past mental states, 
and by appeal to the fact of cognition as the radical or 
primordial element from which psychology takes its start. 
Instead of pretending to explain this primordial fact by the 
hypothesis of an Absolute Object acting upon an Absolute 
Subject to generate cognition, we have to take the cognition 
itself as an indivisible act capable of being looked at from 
two sides—either fro*m the side common to all cognitions, or 
from that which varies from time to time .in each particular 
case. 

The second problem is, while rescuing the subjective self 
from oblivion, to bring it into notice as not isolated but 
always incorporated with some particular object, with which 
it is fused in one and the same mental^ act. Every mental 
ac.t or condition—be it sensation, perceptiofi, conception, 
emotion, volition, belief, intuition,^ ratiocination—includes 
the subje/jt determined by its object, and may be looked at 
from one or from the other point of view. If I speak of an 
Object of perception, of belief, of iriuitipn, of ratiocination 
—I myself am present, in the* mental state which dictates 
the speech, as percipient, ‘credent, intuent, ratiocinant: the 
Object is relative to me, in one or other of these capacities ; 
and I am relative to that as to other objects. The Noumena 
require a Nous to apprehend them, and reciprocally the 
Nous requires Noumena to enable it to come into act: so 
also the Percepta and Percipiens mutually imply each other, 
and are two modes of looking at the same real fact. 

The distinction between the Real and the Ideal is doubt- 

* # 

less very important to be maintained: but it does not turn 
upon the distinction between Object and Subject. It turns 
on the distinction between Sentient Subject and Cdhcipient 
or Cogitaat Subject, or (which is equivalent) between 
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Objectum Sensum and Objectum Cogitatum or Conception— 
between the act of Sensation and tlie act of Ideation. Sub¬ 
ject and Object are each common to both: but in the one 
class, I am sentient subject, in the other class, cogitant 
subject: in the one class the object is an object of per¬ 
ception, in the other an object of conception or an Ens 
Rationis. I am myself the true and fundamental subject of 
all my propositions: every proposition announces by impli¬ 
cation —I feel, I think, I believe, and so and so. There are 
many propositions in which this is not directly included in 
the formal enunciation: but it is not the less really under¬ 
stood in all, without exception. In explaining the nature of 
propositions, this ineffaceable subjective basis ought to be 
formally and emphatically laid down. In practice men lose 
sight of it, because of its universality: but these forgotten 
but constant elements are the very matters which the 
analysing, philosopher should take the most pains to bring 
clearly into view. 

[The foregding was tranpmitted to Professor Perrier, who 
made to it the reply published in his Remains, vol. 1. The 
interest of that reply will be greatly enhanced by its being 
read in connection with Mr. Grote’s paper.] 

♦ H 

“ The point at issue between Mr. G. and me is this:—Ho 
“ holds that the ]^resent self is nevbr the object, or any part 
“ of the object, of our consciousness. I venture to hold the 
opposite opinion, and have given expression to it in my 
“ opening proposition, in which it is maintained that the self 
“ and the not-self are always apprehended simuUaneomhj, 
‘‘ although I admit that the self is usually no prominent or 
“ explicit portion of the cognition. 

In Mr. G.’s paper there is a certain ambiguity (as I dare- 
“ say there are plenty oij my side of the question), something 
“ at least about which 1 am in doubt, and which must be 
“ cleared up before any progress can be made in the discus- 
“ sion; in fact, before there can be either any disagreement 
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“ or any agreement between us. I shall endeavour, at the 
“ outset, to explain what this ambiguity or inconsistency is. 

“In every case of cognition more is imj^lied than is 
“ expressly known. For instance, when I look at a tree, all 
“ that I am expressly cognisant of is the tree. This at least 
“ is ‘usually the whole—the whole that is explicit. But 
“ much more is implied. I am implied, seeiny is implied, a 
“ retina is implied, a hrain is implied. All these are impli- 
“ cated in the process. They are present and instrumental, 
“ but the tree alone is expressly known. So far, I think, 
“ Mr. G. and I will agree ; so far there is no ambiguity. 

“ But a question here arises. Are these implicated ele- 
“ ments not known at ally or are they only not known ex- 
^^pressly ^ In other words, may not that which is not known 
“ expressly or explicitly be nevertheless known—known 
“ implicitly ? 

“ This is an important question. In reference to the 
“ present discussion it is all-important, and it must be an- 
“ swered unambiguously. For myself, I auswer the question 
^ in the affirmative. I argue foip implicit, as well as for 
“ explicit cognition. And I maintain.that some of the ele- 
“ ments j^ove referred to, as» implicated in my cognition of 
“ the tree, are known implicitly, and that others of them are 
“ not known at all. ‘ I ’ and ‘ seeing" aro known implicitly 
“ in and along with my explicit knowledge of the tree; 
“ ‘ retina ’ and brain ’ are not known at all. And the 
ground of the distinction is this, that reflection enables me 
“ to recover and render explicit ‘ me ’ and ‘ seeing"—a cir- 
“cumstance which to my mind proves that these were 
“ already known implicitly, although overlooked at the time; 
“ whereas no power of reflection can reveal to me a retina or 
“ brain as having been concerned in the operation. To dis- 
“ cover these I must have recourse to renewed observation 
“ and anatomy. 

“ But what I am at a loss about is*the answer which Mr. G. 
“ gives to this important question. This is the uAicle in 
“regard ter which I venture to think that he is ambiguous. 
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“ From the general purport of the remarks in which he con- 
** troverts my position, I would conclude that he is opposed 
“to the doctrine of‘ implicit cognitions/ But there are 
“ expressions in his note which seem to point to the opposite 
“conclusion. He says that the ego ‘is understood in all 
“ propositions, ’ understood, of course, by itself and to itself; 
“ that is to say, known implicitly and in the present time. 
“ And in his last sentence he says, ‘ In practice men lose 
“ sight of it (the ego) because of its universality; but these 
“ forgotten but distinct elements are the very matters which 
“the analysing philosopher should take the most pains to 
“ bring clearly into view. ’ On this I would remark that it is 
“not possible for the analysing philosopher to bring clearly 
“ into view any element of consciousness which was not 
“ known obscurely beforehand. Reflection is his only instru- 
“ ment; and reflection cannot originate knowledge: it can 
“ only make us know clearly and explicitly what we already 
“ know confusedly and implicitly. 

“ The result is, that I am in doubt as to the ground occu- 
“ pied by Mr. G. in reference to implicit cognitions. Does 
“he deny them altogether? Must all cognition be either 
“express or null ? In that ca8e,«he will find it very‘difficult, 
“ or rather impossible, to explain how a reflective analysis 
“ can go to work upon its materials, these being, on this 
“ supposition, the absolutely unknown. On the other hand, 
“ does he admit implicit cognition ? In that case, I think 
“ that there cannot be any very great difference between us; 
“ and that, with a little explanatory coaxing, he might be 
“ brought round to my side of the question: for if a man 
“admits any implicit cognitions, or, I should rather say, 
“ implicit elements of cognition, he may surely accept the ego 
“ as among the number. But until I know whether, and to 
“ what extent,, Mr. G. accepts or rejects the doctrine of im- 
“ plied cognitions, I do not see how he and I can properly 
“join issue, either in thoway of agi’eement or disagreement. 
“ So mifch in reference to the ambiguity of which I com- 
“ plain. ” 
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For the reason given I shall not go much into argument 
“on the point more particularly in dispute. Let me just 
“ say that Mr. G.’ s doctrine, that we have no cognisance of 
“ our Resent, but only of our self, is, in my opinion, 
“ untenable, for these among other reasons:— 

“First, I cannot have any cognisance of my past self 
“ without distinguishing myself as past from myself as pre- 
sent. But I cannot make this distinction without being 
“ cognisant of my present sel£ Therefore, in being cognisant 
“of my past self, I must always be cognisant (implicitly it 
“ may be) of my present self. Secondly, would the words ‘ I 
“ am’ have any meaning, except in reference to a self cog- 
“ nised in the preseift ? Thirdly, it would not be possible for 
“ a man to he cognisant of his past self unless he had been 
“ cognisant of his present self. What a man remembers is, 
“that certain sensations were his, that certain events befell 
“ him; tliat is, he remembers both himself and those events, 
“ and the connection between liim and them. If he had not 
“ been cognisant of himself in tlie present* (which is now 
“ past), he either would reraembey only the eM!;nts, and their 
“ having happened to nobody, at least not to him (which is 
“ absurd), or he would not have remembered them at all, 
“ which is the more probable alterin^tive. But he does re- 
“ member them; and he remembejs, iporcover, that they 
“ happened to him, which soen!s to me to prove that he was 
“cognisant (however ineiplicitly) of himself at the time. 
“ But I have exhausted my paper, and I daresay your 
“ patience, sd I shall say no more at present, except that I 
“ cannot think that Mr. G.’ s position jls not blasted, or that 
“ mine is shaken, by anything that has been as yet advanced* 
“ Perhaps he thinks that a contradiction is involved in sup- 
“ posing that the eoynoseens can be in the same instant the 
“ coynition. But that is precisely the idea and definition of 
“the ego, that it is at once its own subject and its own 
“object — not, how'over, without a contrasting element, the 
“ non-ego.” 
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[To this Mr. Grote rejoined.] 

I have read with much interest the paper of Professor 
Ferrier. He has handled this abstruse subject with great 
acuteness, and in a manner which, if it does not bring about 
agreement between two dissentients, enables both of them 
to understand better both the grounds and the measure of 
their dissent. 

The point at issue between us is brought to view more 
distinctly in the concluding sentence of his letter than in 
the preceding parts. He there says— 

“ Perhaps he (G.) thinks, that a contradiction is involved 
in supposing that the cognoscens can be* in the same instant 
the cognitum. But that is precisely the idea and definition 
of the Ego —that it is at once its own subject and its own 
object—not however without a contrasting element, the non- 
Ego- 

The question between Mr. F. and myself, as I conceive 
it, is, whether fhis “ idea and definition of the Ego ” be a 
correct one: whether ther^ be really any such duplication 
or double function of the Ego, in tlie same instant or in the 
same act of present cognition. In my judgment, suph dupli¬ 
cation or double function belongs, not to present cognition, 
but to reflex cognitjon only. 

On two points, I think, we are both agreed. 

First, there is- in every act of cognition an essential impli¬ 
cation of Cognoscens and Cognitum—Subject and Object. 

Secondly, there is in every act of reflex cognition a dupli¬ 
cation of the Ego. Here it is at once Cognoscens and Cog- 
nitum. The case which Mr. y. states, about ‘‘ seeing the 
tree,” illustrates this perfectly; and I quite agree with the 
manner in which he states it. In reflection, I disimpUeate 
that which in the act itself Imd been implicated. My reflect¬ 
ing Ego is the cognoscens: the Ego of my previous act of 
vision is the cognitum. ^ 

On these points Mr. F. and I concur: but our difference 
lies in the manner of conceiving and stating the elements 
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really implicated in the original, present, act of cognition 
(or vision). He maintains that the duplication or double 
function of the Ego occurs in the original act of cognition 
as well as in the reflex act: and he argues that it could not 
occur in the reflex unless it had previously occurred in the 
original. I submit that this argument is not satisfactory. 
That which in the original cognition had been simply Ego 
cognoscens^ would present itself as Ego cognitus to the new 
Ego cognoscens acting in the work of reflection. It is by 
no means necessary to assume, that in the original act of 
cognition, the Ego must have been at once cognoscens and 
cognitus. In Mr. F.’s theory, the Ego is counted twice over 
in the original act bf cognition—where, as I think, it really 
occurs only once: while no account is taken of the new Ego 
cognoscens which appears in the act of reflection. The inter¬ 
vention of this new Ego • cognoscens makes an important 
difference between the act of reflection and the act of pre¬ 
sent cognition. It is an additional element, blending itself 
with tlie revived elements of the previoife cognition, and 
generally with other cognitions brought irito comparison 
with this latter. And it is moreover an essential condition, 
enabling us to disimplicate elements which bad been essen¬ 
tially implicated in the act of cognition itself. 

I will not go so far as to affirm*“that a contradiction is 
involved in supposing that tho cognoscens can be in the same , 
instant the cognitmnJ* Cut it appears to me, that this 
hypothesis assumes more in the act of cognition than really 
belongs to ilf. The implication, in that act, of the cogmscens 
with the cognitmn, is indisputable: not so, when we come 
to assume the triple implicate— cognoscens, cognoscens cog- 
niium, and cognitum. Here we count the cognoscens twice 
over: not upon any evidence of direct consciousness (which 
is inapplicable to the case), hpt as an inference from what 
occurs in the act of reflection. The grounds updft which 
Mr. F. rests this inference appear^ to me insufficient, and it 
is upon this point that I join issue with him. What occurs 
in the act.of reflection would, in my judgment, occur equally, 
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if we admit in the primary act of cognition nothing more 
than an implication of the cognoscens with some oognitvm — 
subject with object. I do not use the terms Ego and Non-Ego, 
because they appear to me less appropriate. The last is as 
much positive as the first, though it is variable, while the 
first is constant. 

If I am right, this Implication of subject with object is the 
simplest and most universal statement of what is common 
to all acts of cognition: whether in its ruder form, as among 
children and animals—or in its more complicated form, as 
among reflecting and analysing students. We cannot abolish 
either of the two without dismissing mind altogether: though 
we may look at cognitions from either *of the two points of 
view, leaving out for the time the consideration of the other. 
In such processes of abstraction, comparison, reflection, we 
disimplicate the two elements of those cognitions whicli 
we compare and reflect upon. But we do not even here 
disimplicate the process of cognition: for our reflecting or 
comparing Ego^ becomes itself implicated in the act of 
reflexion or comparison. 

With reference to the reasoning in Mr, F.’s fourth page 
(p. 349),I would^ay, that ih.Q present self iq present as cognizing, 
not as cognized : and that the words I am, though they include 
the present self, include a great deal more besides. Mr. F. 
says: Thirdly, it would not he possible for a man to be 
cognizant of his past self, unless he had been cognizant of 
his present self* I incline to believe that the reverse of 
the proposition is more accurate, and that we are cognizant 
of our present self only through inferences from our past 
self. I see the books in my study now before me—I hear 
the noise of carriages in the street—I meditate on Mr. F.’s 
paper now on my table—but all this while my present self 
never shews himself as a p^t of the scene, or as an object 
of cognition or consciousness. In fact, it seems to mo that 
self is a complicated worJ, which requires many comparisons 
before it? meaning cjya be undeirstood, and which cannot 
be understood except as including more than the present 
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moment. I cannot conceive my present self except as the 
continuance of an unbroken line from the past. I am con¬ 
scious of my present act of cognition: but that which is 
present to my consciousness is, simply the object cognized; 
by reflection on past acts, I know that the cognizing subject 
must be present and implicated—but I know it in no other 
way. 

On looking over again Mr. F.’s letter (Mr. Grote con¬ 
tinues), before sending ofl’ my reply, I perceive that I have 
dwelt rather too exclusively on the fourth page. I will 
therefore add a few words, answering more directly the 
question in page 2. 

I admit that there are implicit cognitions: that is, as I 
understand it, cognitions of which we have no conscious¬ 
ness distinct at the time or capable of being remembered 
afterwards—but wJiich nevertheless may bo proved, by evi¬ 
dence aliunde, to have been objects of consciousness and to 
have left their effects behind. You give in your first volume 
(‘ Senses and Intellect,’ p. 390) |tn interesting example of 
this kind, in reference to the intellectual discrimination 
between different sensations of touch, such sensations being 
undistinguishable both emotionally ar^d volitionally. 

But while I admit this as a fact cjf fre^juent occurrence in 
the human mind, and therefore as a legitimate explanation 
in various obscurities of rAental philosophy, I must at the 
same time add, that the onus prohandi lies upon him who 
advances thd explanation. He must produce evidence to 
prove that these implicit cognitions have really been in the 
mind a>s cognitions. Now the evidence produced by Mr. F. 
does not appear to me sufficient to prove the point, in his 
particular case. 

* Again, he remarks upon a phiase of mine in my first paper 
—“ G. says that the Ego is understood in all propositions— 
understood (F. remarks) of course *by itself and to itself— 
that is to say, known impftcitly ” (bottom of page* 2). In 
regard to this, I would say, that I do not clearly remember 

2 A 
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the phrdses in my first paper, but I presume that I meant 
understood in the sense of the Latin word subauditum, not 
intellectum: as the knowing element tacitly implied, and 
essentially as a condition, in all present’ knowledge, but not 
knowable itself except through reflex view upon past acts of 
knowledge. 

Pray read the above remarks, and forward them to Mr. F., 
if you think they deserve it. I am much obliged to him for 
the trouble he has taken in drawing up the paper of criticism 
on my former remarks. I hope he will accept the present 
communication as a mark both of gratitude and respect. 


[In the months of February and March, 1871, when the 
fatal malady was making progress, Mr. Grote read with 
avidity and with much admiration the work of M. Taine, 
‘ De rintelligehce.’ He still kept, up undiminished his life¬ 
long interest ^dn Logical and Psychological discussions, and 
could give forth his thoughts with clearness and vigour, as 
will be seen from the following observations, being the text 
of letters written on , such parts of Mr. Taine’s work as 
related to the fundamental notions and the axioms of science. 
These were the last rays of the setting sun.] 

• 

Taine seeks to rehabilitate the Absolute, or an external 
self-existent, under the attenuated form of Mbtion reduced 
to its lowest terms of Order and Number, and divested of 
everything which distinguishes one case of Motion from 
another. His argument appears to me very inconclusive in 
these thirteen pages: for while he in several passages admits 
(to all appearance) the fundamental reference to ourselves 
and dhr own ‘sensations-;—he in other passages professes to 
point out other charaQteristics which lie apart from this 
reference: the truth being, th^ these latter characteristics 
involve the same reference, just as much as the former, only 
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that it lies behind, and requires rather more attention to 
see it: which attention Taine does not bestow. Thus {e,g,) 
look at p. 54, where he professes to discriminate the cha¬ 
racteristics rdative *to us from those which are absolute and 
have no reference to us. For example, he says:—“ Le moi 
est un reactif entre cent millions d'autres.—A ses notations, 
nous substituons d’autres notations equivalentes, et nous 
definissbns les proprietes des corps, non plus par nos evene- 
menSy mais par certains de leurs e\^nemens. Au lieu de 
noire sensation de temperature, nous prenons pour indice 
reI6vation ou I’abaissement de Talcohol dans le ther- 
inometre.” Taine here overlooks the fact that the rise or 
fall of iilcohol in the thermometre is only another variety of 
our sensations: an application of our sense of vision appealed 
to in place of our sense of temperature, and certifying 
comparison of temperature inferentially instead of directly. 
The case is the same with the other example cited by Taine 
—the rise or fall in one of the scales of a balance, informing 
us of comparative weights, much better than could be done 
by our own muscular sensations^when we sit^port the two 
bodies with our hands. Here again appeal is made to 
another .variety of our sensations: what Taine says—‘‘ nous 
delinissons les proprietes des corps, ^on plus par nos evene- 
mens, mais par leurS evenemens,”—gs iiQf true. We do not, 
and cannot, leave out nos evenSmens. 

It appears as if Taind thought, that whenever we had 
recourse to an indirect and inierential measure respecting 
the properties of a body, we thereby departed from the 
principle of Relativity. In this I think he is quite mis¬ 
taken: and moreover inconsistent with hims'elf For we 
read, p. 57, the following passage—“ Entre les diverses 
classes d’evenemens par lesquels on peut definir les choses, 
rhomme en choisit une, y ramene la plupart des autres, 
suppose qu’il pourra un jour y rsimfuer le rcste. TMfais, si 
Fori analyse celui qu’il a choisi, «n decouvre que tons les 
elemens originels et constitutifs de sa definition, c«mme de 
la definition de tons les autres, ne sont jamais que des 
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sensations, ou des extraits plus ou moins elabor^s de sensa^ 
tions.” Surely it is impossible to declare universal BelativUy 
—^the universal implication of us the sentients, and of our 
sensations, in every definition—in ^plainer language than this. 

Again, I cannot but question the manner in which Taine 
conceives and defines Motion (p. 55)—“une serie de sensa¬ 
tions successives interposees entre les momens de de})art et 
d’arrivee—une serie d’etats successifs interposes entre les 
piemens de depart etf d’arriveo.” Surely Motion is co?^- 
tinuous between departure and arrival: there is no series or 
succession of states in Motion. There is a series or order in 
the places through which the Motum passes—but in the fact 
of Motion itself, there is no series or succession. Motion is 
essentially continuous, from departure to stoppage: it is the 
very type of continuity: in order that you may have suc¬ 
cession of states or of sensations, you must have stoj)page 
and recommencement of motion. I consider it a contradictio 
in adjecto w^hen Taine (p. 63) talks of “ la s6rie continue des 
evenemens successifs qui constituent le mouvement d’uiie 
pierre transpol’tee par notre main—cette serie continue de 
sensations museulaires successives qui constituent pour nous 
le mouvement de notre main.” When I affirm continuity, 
I virtually deny succession—and vice-versa. We are all 
moving along with. the,hearth in its two uniform motions of 
rotation and translation: buf' we have no consciousness of 
successive sensations constituting this motion. The terms 
series and succession belong, not to the motion itself, but to 
the places through whibh the Motum passe's, or to "the 
collateral sensations which attach to those places respec¬ 
tively : as when we move from light to dark, from cold to 
hot, &c. Number and Order, to which Taine professes to 
reduce the fact of Motion when pared down by abstraction, 
do not (in my^ opinion) belong to Motion at all, unless you 
include along with it certain concomitant sensations which 
are not of the essence of Motion, and which may be absent 
as well As present. 

In regard to Taine’s reasoning, from p. 57 to p.» 65, where 
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he attempts to erect an Absolute on the back of Mill’s 
theory and yours, I consider it altogether fallacious. I 
admit indeed that it holds good as an argumentum ad 
h(minem. If I granted the absolute and independent exist¬ 
ence of minds other than my own, I should be prepared also 
to grant the absolute and independent existence of rocks 
and trees. Indeed I think the reasons for granting it in the 
latter case are stronger than those applying to the former. 
For I have no direct knowledge or commerce with another 
man’s mind, but only with his body: before I can infer the 
absolute existence of his mind, I must begin by recognizing 
the absolute existence of his body: and when once I have* 
done that, I cannot refuse absolute existence to rocks and 
trees. 

Taine takes for granted this recognition of absolute exist¬ 
ence of other minds^ by all the followers of Berkeley. This 
is really his one and only argument, whicli he puts forward 
with easy confidence — legitimemeiit (p|). 58, 59) sur 
preuves valables,” p. 02. He certainly is right in supposing 
that Berkeley recognises this doctrine, and I think (without 
being quite sure) that John Mill recognises it: but I dissent 
fi’om it ientirely. Indeed I think that the common, un- 
philosophical, opinion of the absciute existence of the 
material world generally, is more consistejiit and tenable than 
the opinion which restricts •absolute existence to minds 
only, our own and all others besides. No one has done more 
than Taine to illustrate the frequent illusions of the mind 
in assuming,’as external and independent, what is merely 
subjective. But in this particular case, he %annot bear to 
admit *^une illusion de I’esprit humain” (p. 58), which he 
has shown to be omnipotent in *80 many other cases. Yet 
many of his sentences appear to be written as if he held the 
same opinion as we do. For example (p. 68)—“ II essaye 
de considerer a part et en soi ce qpelque chose inde^endant 
et permanent qu’il n’a isole que un ovhU. II cree ainsi 
la substance vide: sur cette entite la metaphysique tra- 
vaille et batit ainsi ses chateaux de cartes: pour les faire 
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tomber, ce n’est pas ti;op de Tanalyse la plus rigoureuse.” 
This sentence expresses my opinion, and I think very well: 
the ouhli of which he speaks, is intended by him to express 
only the objective attributes from which la suhstance vide is 
detached: but I should extend the meaning so as to include 
also the judging and believing Subject; which, though omni¬ 
present and inseparable, is just as much forgotten and put 
out of sight as if it had no existen(^e. 

Taine’s highly abstract attenuation of Motion is a fetch of 
Realism. It is on a par with la suhstance vide in the passage 
last cited. How few philosophers are there who carry out 
Consistently the doctrine whi(;h Aristotle*took so much pains 
to inculcate—that reality is to be sought in the concrete and 
particular, not in the abstract and universal! 

In the attempt made by Tainc to bring the geometrical 
and arithmetical Axioms under the head of Analytic? Pro¬ 
positions instead of Synthetic, he reasons in direct opposition 
to John Mill’s ai^ument in the second chapter of his second 
book: Taine adopts what Mill there calls “ the ultra-Nomin- 
alism of Hobbes and Condillac ” (p. 199): Taine considers 
“ that the process of a-rriving at new truths by reasoning 
consists in the mere substitution of one set of arbitrary signs 
for another ” and a suhkiitution^ in fact, is Taine’s favourite 
phrase for the function 8f general words in carrying on rea¬ 
sonings. ^ 

I do not admit the justice of Taine’s reasoning (p. 341) 
upon the Maxim of Contradiction : he forget?^ that many 
philosophers in^ the time of Aristotle, together with Hegel 
and othei‘8 in recent years, disallowed and denied this 
maxim: and that they wouy have ecpially disallowed Taine’s 
proof of it: they w^ould not have admitted his assertion that 
present meant not absent —and that absent meant not present. 
You call only prove the maxim by uncontradicted repetition 
of appeals to particular frfcts of sense; and if your opponent 
will not ^admit these factS of sense, you cannot prove it at 
all. The aggregate effect on the memory and belief of these 
multiplied repetitions constitutes what Taine calls (p. 342) 
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Tefficacite des idees laientes ”: a phrase not psycliologically 
correct, nor at all proper for a work on reasoned truthy seeing 
that he puts the grounds of belief in axiomatic truths on 
a level with emotional fancies and prejudices. That these 
idSes laientes (p. 342-343) do as a matter of fact very often 
determine our belief, he tells us very truly : but the charac¬ 
teristic feature of reasoned truth is that those secret grounds 
of belief shall be brought out into distinct consciousness and 
critically appreciated : seeing that in their latent state, they 
arc available alike for sui)port either of true or false belief, 
aind carry no authority. 

In p. 344, Taine says (in proceeding to discuss the Axiom 
that‘the sums of’equals are equal’ and the differences of 
equals also equal)—“ Certaineineiit, nous pouvons former 
ces deux propositions par rinduction ordinaire: et tres 
probableimmt, e’est de cette maniere qu’elles s’etablissent* 
d’abord dans notre*esprit.—Toutes les fois quo j’ai pratique 
dans des conditions semblables des operations semblables, 
j’ai verifie quo Tissue etait sc^mblable (34^, bottom).— 
Tliere (‘.annot be a clearer admission that th®se Axioms both 
may be and are of inductive origin. But in the next i>age, 
he ttd^s us that they may also be* formed ivithout induction 
(346-347). The very supposition that there are truths 
proveable by Induction, (includilig, as Taine justly says 
verification) but which are aiso proveatle without Induction 
—appears to me a strange one, and most unnecessary. His 
attempt to shew it is by resolving Equality into Sameness, 
and Inequiflity into Difference: and by saying that two lines 
which are capable of exactly coinciding “ ne^font plus qu’ime 
seule et memo ligne (350)—sont les memes—” while, if not 
so capable, they are differently It appears to me that this 
is a new definition of equality, which goes far to abolish it 
as a real attribute, and which is at the same time incorrect. 
Two lines capable of coinciding are equal! this is% concep¬ 
tion essentially different from, and opposed to, the concep¬ 
tion of two lines merged and confounded into ojie and the 
same line: the first of the two conceptions involves duality 
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of the objects compared, the second abolishes it. You may 
say that twelve the same as twelve, or as duodecim, douze, 
zwolfy &c.: here is one and the same thing either described 
twice over by different names, or the same name repeated 
both in subject and (.predicate—a mere tautology. But you 
cannot with propriety say—^twelve is equal to twelve^ duo¬ 
decim ; here are no two objects to compare: the proposition 
twelve is equal to itself —is either unmeaning, or metaphoricaL 
In framing any equation of which twelve forms one side, you 
must find some different number to place on the other side: 

12 = ™ = ^=:4 x3=6x2 = \/ 144—and so forth. 

Here you predicate of 12, that it is equal to the result of a 
certain operation performed upon some other number: that 
it is equal to a function of that other number, arising in a 
certain way. Here are always two different real terms com¬ 
pared ; and the number aS well as variety of such compari¬ 
sons might be infinitely multiplied. 

Taine says (p**. 353)—“Sous le mot egal, reside le mot 
meme : voila 1ft mot essentiel: telle est Video latente incluse 
dans ridee d egalite. Degagee et suivie a travers plusieurs 
propositions interm^diaires, elle ramene I’axiome a pne pro¬ 
position analytique. l^ar elle nous relions I’attribut au 
sujet: nous la voyo:g8 pi^sente dans les deux: mais avant de 
I’y voir, nous I’y pressentions :♦ elle y etait et temoignait de 
sa presence par la contrainte qu’elie exerpait sur notre affir¬ 
mation : quoique non demelee, elle faisait son office.—^Nous 
devinions avec certitude, mais sans pouvoir ‘ preciser les 
choses, que dans les deux donnees et dans les deux operations, 
il y avait du meme: Fanalyse n’a fait qu’isoler ce memo, et 
nous montrer a Fetat distin# la vertu qu’il y avait en nous a 
1 etat latent.” 

This paragraph seems to me incorrect: Equality seems to 
me to Exclude sameness, instead of implying it: moreover we 
see here what an arbitrary proceeding it is to invoke these 
idees latentes, and to ascribe to their influence “ la contrai/nte 
^emnee sur notre affirmaiionJ^ 
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It is here formally announced that these axioms are no¬ 
thing more than analytical propositions. 

Taine ought to have tried his hand upon the Axiom— 
“Things which are equal to the same are equal to one 
another ”—before he meddled with the more advanced pro¬ 
position—The sums of equals are equal. 

Suppose that a person puts before you two propositions 
thus framed:— 

1. If there be two magnitudes A and B, both of them 
equal to a third magnitude 0, one of those two magnitudes 
will be equal to the other. 

2. If there be two magnitudes A and B, both of them 
greater than a third magnitude C, one of those two magni¬ 
tudes will be greater than the other. 

On hearing these two propositions for the first time, who 
can tell that the first is true, and the second not true, except 
by trying both one and the other in application to a string 
of particular cases ? What idees latentes are tliere in each, 
to enable him to make this distinction? Taine’s appeal 
(p. 347), that we sliould shut our, eyes and reject upon the 
meaning of the terms will certainly not enable us to do this, 
unless w« employ the interval of closed eyes in imagining a 
variety of triplets conforming to Pr 9 positions 1 and 2, and, 
examining mentally what the resulte wojild be in each case. 
Proposition 1, though true, is* not an analytic Proposition, 
but synthetic. Its contra'dictory includes no contradiction 
in terms. Proposition 2 is alike syntiietic, and can only be 
shewn to be Talse generally, by the production of some par¬ 
ticular case in which observation attests it as false. 

Taine’s exposition and criticism of the definition of ^amllds 
(355—363) are also unsatisfactory to me: there is the same 
gratuitous substitution of saim distance between the parallels 
of equal distance. 

Also about straight line, (356) I* agree with wfiat fie says 
(355) about Legendre’s definition Shortest distance between 
two points). His own exposition however (356) implies the 
very same antithesis (“en remarquant la ligne que jjrace le 
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premier point lorsqu’il se meut vers le second et vers le 
second seulement, par opposition a la ligne qu’il trace lorsqu’- 
avant de se mouvoir vers le second, il se meut soit vers un 
autre, &c.”). 

In this exposition, the idea of direction is assumed as 
already acquired and familiar. In fact, it is the idee latente 
which Taine is fond of assuming arbitrarily in other cases, 
but which really exists in our minds in this case as the true 
con^ituent of the straight line. Taine cannot resolve direc- 
tion into anything more simple and fundamental: but he 
ought to have brought it out into clearer light by varied 
exposition and illustration. Sameness (of direction) is here 
in its right place: while employed as an exponent of equality, 
it is quite out of place and misleading. Direction and 
Distance are both of them distinct aspects of the fact of 
motion; but both of them are fundamental and universal; 
neither of them can bo resolved into the other. Legendre’s 
. definition of the straight line (above noticed) attempts to 
resolve direction into distance ; and is for that reason inad¬ 
missible as a* definition, tl^ongh true as an affirmation. One 
and the same direction is known by immediate consciousness, 
farther illustrated by contrast with a different immediate 
consciousness— varyii^g direction—frcnn and towards. All 
that can be done towards defining a straight line is, to state 
and illustrate this consciousness and contrast in the most 
perspicuous manner. *■ 

As to Taine’s demonstration (p. 371 seq.) that several or 
all of the principles of mechanics are not m'erely truths of 
experience or inductively established, but also analytical pro-- 
positions, I think it quite unsatisfactory: indeed I consider it 
as among the worst parts of his book. The demonstration 
is founded upon the same abusive appeal to “Za meme” 
(p. 373) which he had reasoned upon before. It is no better 
than \he presumption ojT Aristotle, that the celestial bodies 
moved in perfect circles, because it was their nature so to 
move. “ To say that because a moving body has moved two 
inches in the same direction, we are entitled do presume. 
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and even required to believe, that it will continue to move 
onward in the same uniform direction and velocity, unless 
some disturbing cause intervene—to say that this is an axiom 
of which we can neither conceive nor believe the contrary 
(p. 386), when he had before said (p. 370) that Aristotle and 
the philosophers prior to Galileo all did believe the contrary 
—seems to me an exaggeration of bold and unwarranted 
assertion. It is indeed well calculated “to increase in an 
infinite measure the powers of our minds ” (la portee de notre 
esprit s’accroit a rinfini—p. 392), and to give us knowledge 
not relative, but absolute, without doubts or conditions (“ ne 
souffrent ni doutes, ni limites, ni conditions, ni restrictions ” 
—p. 393). Now that, after truths have been for a long time 
unknown or disallowed, and only built up in the face of able 
opponents by laborious induction, a philosopher should come 
forward and say that the induction was altogether super¬ 
fluous, and that the conclusion was really contained in, and 
inseparable from, the premisses—appear to me assertions no 
less incredible than anything which we read In Aristotle ‘ De 
Coelo.’ 

In all your remarks about the Postulate of the Uniformity 
of Nature I perfectly concur. But we must remember that 
Aristotle ami the Peripatetics not only did not allow, this Pos¬ 
tulate, but affirmed another Postulate*^distinctly contradi(5ting 
it, viz.: That there were some* sequences essentially reghlar, 
others essentially irregular‘and unpredictable. The Postulate 
of Uniform Nature has been ascertained and verified by a large 
and ever increasing sweep of Induction, and is novi well 
entitled to overbear the counter-presumption which Aristotle 
in his day admitted as dividing with it'the empire of phe¬ 
nomena. But it derives its certainty and authority entirely 
from Induction: and the last Chapter of Taine’s book ap¬ 
pears to me extremely misleading, inasmuch as it is a hazy 
maze-of words tending to make you believe that ttiere is 
a distinct authority co-operating \vth and even superior to 
Induction—viz.: “ la raison explic’ative, la ibetween 

the separate links of the Inductive process. This extra- 
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physical authority is alleged by Taine to do what Induction 
cannot do: that is, it gives us knowledge absolute and 
unconditional, which we can never obtain by Induction. 
Taine cites (with praise) Mill’s Chapter on the Explanation 
of Laws of Nature: but he either misunderstands, or delibe¬ 
rately departs from, the main doctrines of that valuable 
Chapter: which presents in the clearest manner the true 
relation between the more comprehensive and the less 
comprehensive theorems in science. Taine speaks as if he 
thought that whenever we study one particular property pf 
objects apart from the rest, we desert the path of Induction, 
and enable ourselves to discover and liandle extra-physical 
entities such as le meme, la soudure, &c., thus putting ourselves 
on a platform above the inductive process. 

This last chapter of Taine c ppears to me a surrender of 
Mill’s Logic to the d ^priori of Leibnitz. It really contains 
some things which surprise me. ‘^Nos yeux ne peuvent 
percevoir I’etendue que comine coloree: de meine, notre 
intelligence no pent concevoir des faits que comme expli- 
cables. II n’y a do concevable pour nous que ce qui est 
explicable; comme il n’y a de visible pour nous que ce 
qui est coloree” (p. 481). He forgets that Aristptle and 
the Peripatetics distinctly held the contrary, and treated 
this position as itsejf incredible. 

The last page of Taine’s bohk (491, 492) I do not clearly 
understand, but it seems to invest *d priori procedure with a 
degree of power which enables it to dispense with experience 
altogether, and to determine beforehand, amoiSg the entire 
catalogue of possible existences, which of them (or how many 
among them) admit of becoming real. Taine then suggests 
that the enterprise of Hegel should be re-attempted with 
greater precautions. I can hardly think that he has studied 
Mill’s Logic with any hearty and serious grasp of its spirit 
and colitents. 
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